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THE REVOLUTION OP 1688. 



INTBODUCTION. — THE EBBOBS OP i. EEIGN. 

The Revolution of 1688 had its origin in the previous century. 
It was in the conflict of creeds wmch then arose, under the 
capricious auspices of Henry VIII. that its first seeds were 
sown. Essentially a religious revolution, its spirit was kindled 
at the martyr-fires of Mary ; burnt brightly and steadily under 
the fostering government of her successor, and forty years later 
under the wayward rule of Charles I., was roused into fanaticism 
by the innovations of Laud — thus paving the way for the "Great 
Rebellion. 

Wearied by the struggles of the Civil War, overawed by the 
despotism of Cromwell, and subdued by the reaction of the Re- 
storation, it yet retained, in secret, something of its original 
vigour, requiring only to be aroused to become formidable. The 
nation saw a bugbear in the very name of Rome. It had learned 
to submit with patience to the abuses of power, to behold with 
indifference the extinction of its liberties; but its hatred of 
Rome, though associated with scarcely a shadow of religious 
freedom, remained unshaken. Aware of this fact, Charles II. 
concealed his predilections for Popery, and it was reserved for 
his successor to arouse, by an open alliance with the Pope, the 
slumbering hostility of his subjects. 

James 11. ascended the throne, on the 6th of Pebruary, 1685, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. While he called forth 
those manifestations of attachment which are usually awarded 
to a new monarch, he possessed the advantage of succeeding a 
prince, whose profligacy and venality had rendered him odious ; 
and, though opinion was divided respecting his own character, it 
was anticipated that his habits of business would work a favour- 
able change in public affairs. It is true, the fact of Viaa"\i«vcL^ «5v 
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avowed Catholic excited a feeling of distrust in the public mind ; 
, but it was hoped that, as he was not wanting in prudence, he 
would refrain from molesting the Protestant establishmelit, if it 
were only to conciliate prejudice, and allay apprehension. On 
the other hand, the Nonconformists looked to nmi from emanci- 
pation from the arbitrary laws of his predecessor; and the 
Catholics, long deprived of all rights of citizenship, and sub- 
jected to the most cruel oppression, hailed with delight the 
accession of a sovereign, whose profession of their faith secured 
them his sympathy, and might ultimately achieve for them more 
decided advantages. 

The jarring interests of the several powers of the continent 
rendered James an object of imiversal attention abroad. The 
ambitious projects and vast* power of Louis XIV., who then 
governed France, had spread a feeling of terror through all the 
civilised nations of Europe. Supported by an inexhaustible 
revenue, immense armies, and a navy greater than that of all 
Europe combined, surrounded hjf able and renowned command- 
ers, his ambition seemed to ami at universal dominion, and 
some new conquest was continually extending his rule and his 
resources. Spain, weakened hj long and repeated wars, was in- 
capable of defending her unwieldy empire, and indeed, was so 
miserably impoverished, that she was unable to pay even the 
salaries of her diplomatic residents at the various foreign courts. 
The house of Austria was almost helpless, having, by a long 
course of tyrannical policy, driven Hungary to revolt, dnd thus 
removed a formidable barrier against the power of Turkey, 
whose victorious armies had twice made their way to the very 
walls of Vienna. Venice, formerly so potent, was sinking into 
insignificance, and, in this last stage of her career, displayed 
scarcely a vestige of expiring greatness. The German States 
wavered between their hatred of the house of Austria and their 
jealousy of the designs of France ; and, in all Europe, only tho 
unconquerable spirit of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
the Stadtholder of Holland, opposed an effectual resistance to 
the French armies. 

Left to fight the cause of Europe unaided, the successes of 
this able prince speedily secured him the co-operation of Spain 
— of several of the states of Germany, and finally, of the Pope, 
Odeschalki, a sagacious and spirited pontiff, who had ascended 
the papal throne imder the title of Innocent XI. Yet over- 
matched by the prodigious resources of France, this holy alli- 
ance looked^ for succour to James, whose connection with tho 
Prince of Orange — first, as the brother of the prince's mother, 
and secondly, as the father of his wife, must naturally incline 
him to espouse his interests. Louis was equally anxious to 
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obidn the sttpport of James, cft, at aU events, to prevent him ' 
from taking part with his enemies, and with this view, sought to 
divert his attention from affairs abroad, by stimulating him to 
extend his prerogative at home. James was but too well dis- 
posed to listen to his counsel ; and thus, when he might have 
become the arbiter of Europe, contented himself with assailing 
his own subjects, while his court became a focus of intrigue for 
all the conflicting interests of the continent. 

The internal condition of England was, in many respects, not 
adverse to the design entertained by James, in this position of 
affairs, of extending the royal prerogative, assuming the power 
of a despotic monarch. The people were almost universally 
sunk in the grossest ignorance ; the age was one of slow com- 
munication; the roads, if they iaight be called such, hardly 
passable from their natural obstructions, were also infested by 
robbers, rendering travelling as dangerous AS it was diflScult ; 
there were no manufactures, no midtfie class of landed proprie- 
tors, and buf little political organisation ; and, to render the task 
of subjugation still more eiasy, a rigorous censorship had almost 
silenced the press. 

The lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties, remote 
from the seat of government, exercised, in their respective dis- 
tricts, an almost feudal sway ; the justices, composed of the in- 
ferior gentry, and aping the conduct of their superiors, became 
so many petty tyrants, daily committing the most flagrant ex- 
cesses ; the police was inefficient, and often secretly m league 
with the offenders against justice ; and the judges themselves 
had, by their notorious and barefaced corruption, lost the respect 
of the people. 

The ministry embraced the ablest men of the age — Halifax, 
Rochester, Sunderland, and Jeffreys, supported by a standing 
army of twenty thousand men, flushed with recent victory, and 
believed to be devoted to the king, and by a large ana well- 
manned fleet ; and the suppression of the revolt of Argyle, and 
the overthrow of Monnioutli, with the severities which followed 
thie latter event, and which were familiarly stigmatised as ** the 
Bloody Assizes," had combined to give it a degree of power and 
gtabihty, such as had rarely been possessed by any preceding 
administration. 

Nor did the parliament itself offer a great obstacle to the 
establishment of a despotic government. Owing to the large 
number of charters which had been cancelled, or suspended in 
the course of the previous reign, a great many of the corporate 
towns had been msfranchised ; ana those which retaix^ai >^v»k3t 
eharteite were so much under the influence oi t^ie covoX., ot olSto^ 
adher^ts, that thej returned servile atid meffi.cietiJoTCLec^^^»«-* 
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men of low station, even clerks and petty tradesmen, whose only 
hope of adyancement lay in complying with the wishes of tbie 
king. 

Even the chnrch, careful only for herself, was willing to 
second the king's views, so long as he refrained from assaning 
the establishment ; and her ministers everywhere preached up 
the doctrine of passive obedience, as if it were actually an 
article of national faith. 

But absolute power, if the ostensible object, was not the only 
mark at which the king aimed. While professing an attachment 
to religious liberty, he sought to break down the domination, if 
not the supremacy, of the established church. Claiming a share 
of the public patronage for the members of his own persuasion, 
he even appointed Catholics to commissions in the army, and to 
dignities m the church. In these views he was seconded by the 
queen, Maria d'Este, the adopted daughter of Louis XI v., a 
woman of great beauty, and not wanting in understanding, but, 
like her consort, a bigoted Catholic. James was tenderly 
attached to his queen, and, since his accession to the throne, she 
had acquired such ascendancy over him, that she even prevailed 
on him to dismiss his favourite, the Countess of Dorchester. 
The queen was ably seconded by the Catholic clergy, and par- 
ticularly by the king's confessor. Father Petre, a Jesuit, ana by 
his chaplain the P^re d'Orleans, whose zeal even outstripped 
her own, and who aspired to nothing less than the complete re- 
establishment of Popery. 

Meanwhile, James's proceedings were jealously watched by 
one of the most influential of his subjects, the Earl of Notting- 
ham, who had held office under Charles 11., and who had distin- 
guished himself by imwavering attachment to the established 
church. Nottingham was probably the only man of his time 
who could command the uniform confidence of his party. Dili- 
gent in his habits, possessed of considerable talent and untiring 
perseverance, his only drawback was a fastidious caution, which 
sometimes allowed the favourable moment for action to pass by ; 
but, to compensate for this, he was rigidly honest, and strictness 
itself in his principles. These virtues, which the venality of 
other politicians rendered more particularly conspicuous, ^gamed 
him the respect of his very enemies, and he speedily began to 
be looked upon as the chief hope of the Protestant cause, and 
the ralljiug-point of all its adherents. 

Nottmgham was ultimately joined by a nobleman only second 
to himself in popularity. As the kin^ developed his hostility to 
the established church, he found hnnself opposed in his very 
cabinet ; and George Saville, Marquis of Halifax, one of the 
shiest of his minis^rs, expressed hmiself so decidedly on the 
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subject, that the kingimmediately dismissed him. No longer 
under any restraint, Halifax coalesced with Nottingham, and 
the churcn party gained a new advocate-^ 

Jotiiam, of piercing wit, and preg:nant thought, 
Endued by nature, and by learning taught 
To move assemblies. — Ortdbn.* 

The inconstancy, however, which Halifax had several times 
exhibited was not calculated to inspire confidence in his sincerity; 
and the popular party looked With suspicion on a man who, by 
consenting to remain m office, had lent a sanction to the execu- 
tion of Algernon Sidney and of Lord William Russell. But his 
known abilities, his wit, and his resistless eloquence, added to 
his high position and immense wealth, rendered him a powerful 
auxiliary, and his secession from the cabinet imparted new 
strength to the opposition. 

The cabinet, indeed, soon became the theatre of further dis- 
sension. One of its leaders, Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Eochester, 
younger son of the celebrated Earl of Clarendon, and the kins's 
orother-in-law, found himself opposed by the queen, whom his 
relationship to the princesses Aime and Mary rendered jealous 
of his influence. Kochester was not distinguished by eminent 
abililj, but he derived importance from his high connections ; 
and m parliament, he had signalised himself as an able and 
fluent speaker. " His infirmities," says North, one of the most 
zealous of his partisans, " were passion, in which he would swear 
like a cutter, and the indulging nimself in wine." 

He had a formidable competitor for the chief direction of the 
government in the Earl of Sunderland — a pliant courtier, 
polished wit, and able politician — ^who, by his captivating man- 
ner, had acquired ^reat interest with the king. Simderland 
quickly perceived the queen's aversion to him, and, whenever 
an occasion occurred, sought to turn it to his advantage. Ro- 
chester, in despair, endeavoured to strengthen himself against 
them by recalling the discarded Countess of Dorchester ; but 
this unworthy scheme only accelerated his downfall. He even 
oflered to embrace Catholicism ; and desired to hear from some 
of the Romish clergy, to be appointed by the king, the argu- 
ments which could be advanced in support of their religion ; 
but when his request was complied with, he professed that the 
proof adduced omy confirmed him in his original faith ; and thus, 
by flattering the Protestant party, he craftily evaded the disgrace 
which otherwise would infallibly have attended his dismi&«S.. 

Besides the queen, Sunderland had an. aiJoVa «v3LYSQt?v»T\s^*^^ 

* Absalom and Ackutoph^. 
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I/ord Chief Justice Jeffreys, whose vigoroTis tm^erstanding 
enabled hipi to form a just estimate of nis colleague's genius. 
On the suppression of Monmouth's rebellion, Jeffreys was sent 
on a special commission into the disaffected districts, with orders 
to administer to the inhabitants a terrible lesson ; and he had 
acted so completely up to his instruction, that, as was before 
intimated, his proceedings were known as " the Bloody Assizes/' 
while he himself received the designation of the "Butcher 
Jeffreys." The trial of Mrs. Gaunt, a poor old woman, and of 
Lady Lisle, who was nearly eighty years of age, for only afford- 
ing shelter to two suspected persons, and bott of whom he 
sentenced to death, are memorable instances of his cruelty. 
Throughout the circuit, indeed, he conducted himself more lite 
a monster than a man. " Nothing,** says a record of the time, 
" could be liker Kell than these parts : caldrons hissing, car- 
cases boiling, pitch and tar sparkling and glowing, bloody limbs 
boiling, and tearing, and mangling.** "England," writes Old- 
mixon, an eye-witness, " is now an Aceldama. The country, for 
sixty miles, from Bristol to Exeter, had a new and terrible sort 
of si^n -posts— gibbets, heads and quarters of its slaughtered 
inhabitants." The poor people, indeed, were further persecuted 
by the ferocious Colonel KirKC, whose atrocities are too frightful 
even for relation. Nevertheless, on his return to court, Jeffrevs 
was received by the king with great favour, and, as a reward for 
his zeal, was promoted to the office of lord-chancellor. In thif 
new station, he be^an to counsel moderate measures, and steadily 
supported the advice of Sunderland, who, though opposed by a 
cabal of Bomish priests, urged continually upon the king the 
necessity of moderation. Strange to say, they were abetted in 
this policy by the pope's nuncio, and by a la^rge majority of the 
English Catholics. 

But, whatever might be the sentiments of his ministers, what- 
ever might be the secret vievs even of the pontiff himself, James 
threw off the mask, and soon openly displayed his hostility to 
the established church. A Court of Hign Commission was 
instituted, which, under the king, was to decide on all cases of 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, and by this court a decree was 
issued prohibiting controversial sermons. Dr. Sharpe, Dean of 
Sforwich, a bold and popular divine, bade defiance to the decree ; 
and Compton, Bishop of London, his diocesan, was ordered to 
suspend him. Compton was possessed of great resolution, and, 
indeed, had originally served as a soldier, but on afterwards 
entering the dhurch, had become the preceptor of the Princess of 
Orange ; and though he expressed the utmost deference towards 
ih6 kmg, he 'refused to obey the court. As a punishment for 
*^dr temerity, he was BUBjpenoB^ from hi^ episcopal office. 
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The Conit of High CommiBsion was but one of the schemea 
which the king directed against the church. Successful in this, 
lie turned hiB attention to the parliament, and sought to obtain 
from it an abrogation of those statutes which disqualified 
Catholics from holding office. The parliament, servile in politics, 
was steadfast in religion, and refused to repeal the obnoxious laws. 
In this dilemma, the king resorted to the unconstitutional 
measure of calling each member separately into his closet, and 
there, with mingled threats and promises, urged their compliance 
with his wishes.^ Even this plan failed ; and, after a bnef and 
stormy session, the parliament was prorogued, never again to 
meet. 

Such was the state of affairs when, to the surprise of the 
whole kingdom, it was suddenly announced that the queen was 
on the pomt of becoming a mother. Nothing could exceed the 
joy of the Catholic party — ^nothing could equal the mortification 
of the Protestants, at this unexpected intelligence, which, if the 
child should prove a prince, might exclude from the throne the 
Protestant princesses, and secure the succession to a Catholic. 
Overjoyed at the prospect, the Papists already anticipated the 
fulfilment of their wishes, and confidently asserted that the 
child of promise would be a son. Public thanksgivings were 
even ofiered up at the Catholic chapels in various parts of the 
country, distinctly indicating these expectations, and Aphra 
Behn, the well-known comic writer, actually addressed the%^et 
unborn child as "Eoyal BoyP' Such extravagant confidence 
excited suspicion, and a rumour arose from some unknown source, 
that the reported condition of the queen was a " pious fraud," 
and that the expected heir would be surreptitious. This himour 
spread like wildfire ; every action of her majesty, whether of 
seasonable precaution or the reverse, was tortured into a confir- 
mation of it; and the suspicion soon became an article of 
popular belief. 

The presumptive heiresses to the crown, the Princesses Mary 
and Anne, whose interests were involved in the question, naturally 
shared in ihe public suspicion of their stepmother. But the 
person whom it chiefiy exasperated was William of Orange, who, 
in right of his wife, the king's eldest daughter, had long enter- 
tained a hope of inheriting the throne. A temporary cessation 
of the hostilities in which he was engaged, in behalf of the United 
provinces, enabled him to look more narrowly into English 
affairs, and he soon found that a large party in England slmred 
in his views, and were but too willing to espouse his cause. 
Through the medium of Van Citters, the Dutdo. axcJo^aeaAax^V^ 
opened a correspondence with the malconteBta, a.TAetA.^xek^t>i^ 
into iQl their grievances. But tliougVi cou^xxcXa^ ^SiCa. >ft% 
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^atest secrecy, jet being necessarily confided to many, Ms 
intri^es were not unknown to James ; and it soon became 
expedient to employ a less ostensible agent, who migbt more 
easily elude attention. A ready instrument for the purpose was 
found in Colonel Henry Sidney, the younger brother of the ill- 
fated Algernon Sidney, whose political opmions had caused him 
to be proscribed, and, while ne was warmly attached to the 
Protestant religion, he entertained a bitter animosity towards 
James, and burned to avenge himself for the death of his 
brother. • 

Thus did James II. plunge from security into peril, and 
abandon a position of honour, in which he was the arbiter of 
the destinies of Europe, for that of a miserable caballer. The 
sequel of his career will appear in the following story. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

CHAPTEE I. 

CHABLBS MOOB. — THB PBBNCH jLHBASSiJ>0B. 

■^ Onb fine spring morning, towards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, a young man of tall stature and highly pre- 
possessing appearance, and attired in a suit of deep moummg, 
nalted before a mansion in the vicinity of St. James's Square, 
at that time occupied by Monsieur Barillon, the French ambas- 
sador at the EngUsh court. 

The portal of the mansion stood wide open, disclosing a lar^e 
hall terminated by folding-doors, near the entrance of which, m 
a lar^e leathern chair, shaped like a sentry-box and studded with 
gold-headed nails, sat the Suisse, a portly and majestic-looking 
pNBrsonage, clothed in a sky-blue livery, superbly decorated with 
silver, and holding in ms hand a long silver-headed cane. 
Opposite him a bust of Louis XIV. looked down from a niche 
in the wall, like the tutelary genius of the spot. A motley group 
of persons thronged the hall — ^travellers bound for Paris, apply- 
ing for passports ; Grub-street pamphleteers ; hangers-on of the 
embassy ; and, to complete the medley, some half-dozen of that 
equivocal class, of both sexes, whose general course of life, or 
immediate object, veiled in affected mystery, opened a large field 

^ftar conjecture. 

Blt^i^isl^hig his way through the assemblage, the young man 
''vagedJuzaself to the Snisae. 
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" Is M. Barillon within P" he inq[nired ; "and if so, will you 
tell him, that Mr. Charles Moor desures to speak with him. " 

" His excellency is within, sir," answered the Suisse, with a 
strong French accent, " and expects you, I know." 

And as he spoke he pulled a cord behind him ; a bell sounded 
in the inner part of the house ; • and the folding-doors . were 
instantly thrown open by a couple of French valets, in the 
sumptuous uniform of the ambassador. 

" Achille,*' cried the Suisse, " conduct this gentleman, Mr. 
Charles Moor, to ]ns excellency. Be pleased to step this way, 
sir, " he added, with a bow to the young man, pointing inwards 
with his cane. 

Thus invited. Moor passed forward, not sorry to escape the 
fawning civilities of the crowd, whom the prompt attention he . 
had received from the usually insolent household of the ambas- 
sador, impressed with a very high notion of his importance. 

Achille led the way up a spacious staircase to an upper chamber, 
where a couple of secretaries were seated at a table covered with 
boxes of despatches and other correspondence. Both were 
busily engaged in writins, and merely glanced at the valet and 
Moor, the former of whom passed on, and opening an inner 
door, which was sheltered from observation by a large screen, 
ushered the young gentleman into the presence of the ambas- 
sador. 

Monsieur Barillon was a slight, middle-sized man, with an 
agreeable expression of countenance, and a searching grey eye ; 
but bearing the appearance rather of a man of pleasure tnan of 
business. \V^rapped in a loose brocade dressing-gown, he was 
lounging back m his chair, and caressing a remarkably well- 
turned leg, clothed in a pink silk stocking. 

He received his visitor very affably, and, inviting him to be 
seated, motioned the valet to withdraw. 

** You have, I presume, come but lately from my Lord I^ot- 
tingham, Mr. Moor," said Barillon, as soon as they were alone. 
" His lordship professes much interest in you." 

" Not more, I believe, than he reaUy feels," replied the young 
man. " But may I ask if your excellency's inquiries respecting 
my father's marriage, which have caused you so much ^uble, 
are still imsuccessful P " 

" I am really concerned, after having kept you so long in 
suspense, that I cannot give you better news," returned BariUon ; 
" but the affair is so excessively intricate, that it seems almost 
impossible to unravel it." 

" I must take leave to differ from your exc^Hftiifci " x^-^ws^fc^ 
Moor 5 " I cannot consider the matter at «iS\. *Yatervc»Xfe* ^Ya» 
facts are plain and straightforward, and li -^ovLNriSi ^ote^ "Ka^» *- 
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wiir refresh your memory on the subject. Mj father, tlie late 
Lord MauveBin, when a younp; man, irritated by -.the coldness 
and neglect of the king, retired from the court, quitted England, 
and took up his abode m Paris. There he became attached to a 
most lovely woman, the daughter of the Comte de Treville, and 
secretly married her. 1 am the offspring of that union, but, 
imfortunately, I knew little of a mother's love, for she died 
within two years of her marriage with Lord Mauvesin." 

" Ahem !" said Barillon, with a slight cough. 

"Allow me to proceed," pursued Moor, colouring. "My 
earliest recollection represents me as the inmate of a Yorkshire 
parsonage, the owner of which, from whom I take my present 
name, was both my guardian and preceptor. As I approached 
manhood, he sent me to Oxford, and tnere it was that I first 
learned that he was not my father, but merely an agent of the 
Earl of I^ottingham, who, for some imexplained reason, took a 
deep interest in my welfare. I remained at college till within 
the last few mopths, when a letter from Lord Nottingham 
summoned me to London ; and, on my arrival, I learnt from him, 
to my infbite surprise, that I was the son of the late Lord 
Mauvesin, who has just died at ^eme, in Switzerland. I learnt 
also that my father had written to his lordship from Berne a few 
days previous to his decease, avowing his marriage with Louise 
de Treville, and acknowledging me to be his son. Most strangely 
and unaccountably, however, ihia letter has disappeared." 

" All this I have heard before," observed Barillon, with a half- 
smile ; " and I have listened to you thus long because I wished 
to hear your own version of the story. Does it not strike you? 
that if Lord Nottingham really had received such an important 
letter as you describe, he would have taken somewhat more 
pains as to its custody f" 

" Yo do not doubt his lordship's statement P" rejoined Moor, 
quickly. 

" Far from it," ^swered Barillon, " but the vorld may nojb 
believe him so readily. They will naturally wonder why he did 
not immediately place the letter in the hands of his legal adviser, 
with instructions to him to institute proceedings for the asser- 
tion of your rights ! " 

" But you know how the circumstance occurred," said Moor. 
"His lordship had scarcely recovered from the sjorprise occa- 
sioned by l^e perusal of the document, when he was su4denly 
called out of the room ; and, in tjie hurry of the moment, he 
incautiously left the letter in an open writing-case. On return- 
ins, he found it gone, nor could he in any way discover by whom 
it had been abstracted." 
^ " A most unfortunatip cirQunistQfice for you," s^d Barillon, 
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shraggin^ His shoolders. '' The absence of proof of your origin, 
vhicn this letter would have afforded, secures to your father's 
nephew, the present Lord Mauvesin, the title and estates of the 
family." 

" 1 have hopes from your excellency,** rejoined Moor. ''Lord 
Nottingham confidently believes that you will be able to dis- 
cover some evidences of my mother's marriage, and my own 
birth in Paris." 

As he awaited a reply, he looked earnestly in the minister's 
countenance, but it completely baffled his investigation. 

" Lord Nottingham is scarcely entitled to my good offices,** 
said Barillon, at length; "he seizes every opportunity of 
opposing the interests of the king, my master, and of abetting 
the designs of his enemies ; while your rival, the present Lord 
Mauvesm, on the contrary, has always been on the best terms 
with me. If Lord Nottingham is really desirous to secure my 
assistance, the proper course will be to solicit it in person, and 
not through you." 

" Your excellency well knows," replied Moor, " that in the 
present position of parties, his lordship cannot communicate 
with you personally. I have only, therefore, to thank you for 
the audience you have afiTorded me, and to retire. If you have 
any further communication to make to me, I am to be heard of 
at the Burleigh Arms, in Cecil-street." 

" You wHl deliver my message to his lordship P'* said Baril- 
lon, as the young man arose. 

*' AssureoUy," answered Moor ; " but I am persuaded he will 
decline the invitation. Whatever, however, may be his lord- 
ship's decision, I must t^ke leave to say for myself, that I would 
sooner be^ for eve^ the present stigma pn my birth, than seek 
to efface it by treason to my country." 

Before he had finished speaking, the door behind him was 
suddenly thrown open, ana Achiile, somewhat to Barillon's 
confusion, introduced another visitor, announcing him as *' the 
Earl of Sunderland." 

Though ^en by surprise, and somewhat abashed at the 
presence in which he found himself. Moor ventured a glance at 
the ne^ comer, who, as Prime Minister of England, could not 
fail to interest him greatly. The lEarl of Sunderland was about 
forty yearp of age ; but time had fallen lightly on his head. His 
p^^rappi wap still good ; and, in his lofty features, he yet retained 
mu^ of th|^ beauty he had inherited &om his mother — the far- 
famed Sacliarissa of "Waller. He was attired in black velvet, 
edged wil^ silver, and his dress exhibited his stateVj ^^oa^ \» 
great advantage. Sut it was not in nobWity o^ ^^t^csv^. ^<3ik^ 
fiiat nature had been bountiful to Sunderlajid. "De^^etAa^^^^ci^ 
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an ancient and illustrious house, his father had died in arms for 
the throne, at the battle of Newbury, lamenting, with his latest 
breath, the probable consequences to his counlry of the success 
of the king — circumstances which could not fail, on the one 
hand, to recommend his son to the ill-starred monarch's suc- 
cessors, while, on the other, it won him the sympathy of the 
people. Carefully educated by his mother, he studied the science 
of politics in the leading courts of Europe, at which, on the 
accession of Charles II., he was early employed in several 
diplomatic missions, and hence he acquired such a perfect 
acquaintance with foreign affairs, that he was justly esteemed 
the first diplomatist of his time. He was afterwards recom- 
mended by Sir William Temple to the Duchess of Portsmouth, \ 
who, notwithstanding that he had voted with the opposition on 
the Bill of Exclusion, secured him the protection of the then 
Duke of York, under whose auspices he entered the cabinet of 
Charles II. His graceful manners, insinuating address, and 
polished wit, still more refiboed by intercourse with foreign 
courts, were qualities so much in accordance with the tastes 
of the monarcn, that he speedily gained an ascendancy in his 
councils ; and, at his death, retained his influence over his 
successor. With a genius less brilliant than that of the Marquis 
of Halifax, he had yet succeeded in driving him from power ; 
and, by his interest with the queen, had triumphed over the 
exalted qpnnections and more active abilities of | the Earl of 
Eochester ; but while he brought about the downfall of these 
popular favourites, he contrived to maintain a degree of popu- 
larity himself, and, from the moderation of his behaviour, 
acquired the credit of all the wise measures of his administra- 
tion, while the odium of every arbitrary transaction was thrown 
on his colleagues. He even enjoyed the confidence of a large 
section of the Catholics, together with that of the Spanish 
ambassador, and of the Papal nuncio, who, knowing that the 
tendencies of the other ministers were decidedly Grallican, con- 
ceived him to be their only security against an alliance with 
France ; and, to complete the anomaly of his position, he culti- 
vated the most friendly relations with Barillon, who, though 
scarcely satisfied of his sincerity, rarely failed to lend him sup- 
port. 

Sunderland regarded Moor curiously as the latter withdrew. 

" There goes a fiaming patriot, my lord," said Barillon to the 
prime minister, as they were left alone, " who thinks it treason 
even to speak to a Frenchman." 

Sunderland smiled, " Some of us are not so scmpulous," he 
said. " Who is he P" 
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*' A proUgi of Nottingham's/' retomed Barillon, ** and the 
pretender to the Mauvesin peerage." 

''Oh! is that Charles MoorP" exclaimed Sunderland, with 
some appearance of interest. '' He is very like my poor friend 
the late Lord Mauyesin, and whatever may be thought of the 
young man's pretensions, his features alone, with me, give 
ample evidence of his patemil^." 

''Every one admits, I beheve, that he is Mauvesin's son," 
observed Barillon, "and it is equally dear that Mademoiselle 
de Treville was his mother; but there is no evidence of any 
marriage between the pair." 

" So I have heard," rejoined Sunderland. " However, it says 
a great deal for the truth of his pretensions, that he has the 
M support of such a man as Nottingham. But to business, for I 
' ' am come to you on a matter of the utmost importance. It would 
be idle and impolitic in me to conceal from you my anxiety at 
the present posture of affairs. Since the accession of your new 
adherent, Ftfther Petre, to the cabinet, I have found the difficul- 
ties by which I am surrounded almost insurmountable. The 
Jesuit s influence over the king .almost negatives mine ; and the 
over-zeal he has exhibited in the cause of his religion, has excited 
such jealousy among the people, that the government has lost 
aU hold of their affections. To aggravate this dilemma, the 
church party is about to form a league with the dissenters, and, 
under tne guidance of Nottingham, their united strength will be 
sufficient, not only to overtmrow the mmistry, but to endanger 
the stabDity of the throne." 

" Surely you exaggerate the danger, my lord," said Barillon, 
with affected uneasmess. 

" Not a whit, sir," replied Sunderland ; " and as I feel my 
own inability to cope with the crisis, I have resolved to resign 
my seat in his majesty's councils." ^ 

" I should greatly regret such a step, which would be fraught 
with fearful consequences," replied Barillon, quickly ; " but can 
we not devise some means of inducing you to remain a little 
longer in office?" 

" Possibly you might," replied Sunderland : " as I have just 
said, the church parfy is preparing to league with the dissenters, 
and it is my poHcy to keep them asunder. To accomplish this, 
some concessions must either be made to Nottingham, or mea- 
sures of general toleration must be adopted. The queen, who 
honours me with her undivided confidence, leans to the dis- 
senters ; and I myself incline to liberty of conscience. But I 
fear that Father Petre will oppose both schemes ; and, in that 
case, my success must depend on the support of yo\ic e^^i.^^J^'ss^^V 
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" Am I to understand tliftt yod desire Fdtlier Petre's dismis- 
sal?" asked the ambassador. < 

" I shall be content if his influence with the king is couliter- 
aicted," replied Sunderland : ** this your excellency can accom- 
plish." 

" You may count upon my best efforts to do so," said Ba- 
rillon. 

" In which case you are sure to succeed," replied Sunderland, 
rising, " and in return you may calculate upon my support when 
you require it. E^emember, you induce me to remain m office." 

" I am charmed to think so," replied Barillon. And after an 
interchange of compliments between them, coupled with earnest 
assurances of mutual confidence and regard, Sunderland with- 
drew, attended by Barillon as far as the summit of the staircase. 

As the ambassador returned to his chamber, rubbing his 
hands gleefully, for he flattered himself he had duped the wily 
minister, he was somewhat siirprised to find it occupied by a 
stout personage, with an ill-favoured visaee, blotched and in- 
flamed by strong potations. This man, whom the aml)as8ador 
instantly recognised as Elkanah Snewin, a constable, and one of 
the most diligent of his secret agents, was armed with a hanger, 
and wore a brace of pistols in his girdle. 

" Soh, sirrah!" he exclaimed, sharply, "how came you 
here?" 

" Beg pardon, your excellency," said Elkanah, bowing obse- 
quiously, " but Achilles warn't m the way, and so as I was in a 
hurry, I made bold to come up the private staircase. My 
business is werry important, werry important, your excellency." 

" Well, let me hear it," said Barillon, impatiently. 

" I must be brief, your excellency, brief," answered Elkanah ; 
" for I harn't a moment to spare. I received information that 
Colonel Sidney, the secret agent of the Prince of Orange, has 
just come over from the Hague, and will be at the Burleigh 
Arms, in Cecil -street, at two o'clock, for the purpose of meetin* 
some young gen'l'man. Your excellency is aware that the 
colonel's an outlaw, and if I could only nab him, I should, no 
doubt, find on his person a lot of useful papers. But I'm ray- 
ther afraid of the job." 

" HowP afraid !" exclaimed Barillon. 

" Yy, your excellency sees as how Lady Sunderland — " 
stammered Elkanah. 

" Ah, true !" said Barillon, ** Colonel Sidney is her uncle." 

" Somethin* more than her imcle, your excellency," said 
Elkanah, with a coarse leer; "lovyer would be nearer the 
mark." 
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Barillon, though he looked up, paid ti6 atiefitioh to the , 
observation. 

'' Sidney tnnst be seciired;" he said* at length, ''and I will 
protect you from the vengeance of Lady Sunderland." 

" Then I*U be off at vonce, jcni excellency," returned El- 
kanah. 

" Stay," exclaimed Barillon, " a thought strikes me. Cid you 
not say that it was at an inn in CecH-ttfUet thai yoil were to 
find Colonel Sidney?" 
■^ " The Burleigh Arms, your excellency." 

"Do jrou happen to know the pretendeif to the Mauvesiu 
peerage — Mr. Charles MoorP" 

" Kiiow him !" answeifed Elkanah. " Oh, yes ! I knows him 
well enough, and a promisin* young feUer he is." 

" He idso is at the inn in Cecil-street," Aaid Barillon ; " pro- 
bably, indeed, l*e is the very yottng gentleihan who is to meet 
Colonel Sidney. If you find them together, aftest him like- 
wise." 

"Now I've got your authority, I don't care what I do," 
rejoined Elkani5i. " So vishin' your excellency a good momin*, 
rn set about the job." 

And with a scrape of the foot he clapped his hat on his head, 
aiid bustled out of the room. 



CHAPTEE II. 



COLONEL SIDNEY. 



Flttnoed in deep and earnest thought. Moor made his way 
along Pall Mall. Objects presented themselves to view as he 
passed on, that if he had been less absorbed by painful reflec- 
tion, might have excited his interest ; but, as it was, he scarcely 
noticed the seminary priests and friars, who now appeared 
openly in the streets, giving London the aspect of a Catholic 
city. He did not slacken his pace till he reached Cecil-street, 
and proceeding to its further extremity, entered a large inn 
adjoining the river, a signboard over the door of which an- 
nounced it to be " The iuBLKioH Asms, kept by Jebemiah 

LlTTLBHALES, LICENSED ViNTNEE." 

Jeremiah himself was standing in the passage, on the look- 
out, it appeared, for Moor ; and advancing towards him with an 
air of jbjsierj, he whispered ia his ear. 
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** He's here, sir, a-waitiii* to see you, sir.** 

"He! whoP" exclaimed Moor. 

" Why, the Spanish captain, to be sure," replied Littlehales. 

" Show me to nim directly," said Moor, quickly. 

" This way, sir," returned Littlehales, ** this way !" And he 
added, as if from habit (for no one called him), " Oomin', sir, 
cominM" 

He then led the way along a narrow side-passage, and throw- 
ing open a door, made way for Moor to pass through, which 
done, he carefully closed the door behind hmi. 

Moor found in the room a middle-sized, slightly-buUt, but 
apparently very muscular man, with remarkably black piercing 
eyes, and an enormous beard and moustaches — so enormous, 
indeed, as almost to look as if they were intended for disguise. 
His costume had a sufficiently Spanish air to warrant the asser- 
tion of Mr. Littlehales, that its owner belonged to that service, 
and consisted of a black velyet jacket, buttoned up to the throat, 
with a cloak of the same colour and material, dangling from the 
left shoulder, a pointed Spanish hat, black nether garments, 
and boots. Li this attire few would have recognised the cele- 
brated beau Sidney, who, according to Grammont, had tri- 
umphed over the heart of the first Duchess of York. 

" Welcome, my young friend," cried Sidney, advancing to- 
wards Moor ; " you are punctual to your appointment." 

" It is from you then that I am to receive a letter for Lord 
Nottingham, Colonel Sidney P" said Moor, returning the other's 
greeting. " I was not aware of it." 

" Yes," replied Sidney, " and I will give the despatch to you 
at once." 

So saying, he drew forth a sealed packet, and presented it to 
Moor. 

"It is not for Lord Nottingham himself, then?" observed 
Moor, glancing at the superscription of Thomas Howard. 

" May he not, for some good and lawful purpose, style him- 
self plain Mister Howard, as well as I m&j call myself Captain 
Fernando Gonzales P" returned Sidney, with a smile. "But 

Sut up the letter; more than one man's head perhaps, may 
epend on its safe custody." 

Thus admonished. Moor thrust the letter into his vest, while 
Sidney pressed him to be seated, and took a place beside him. 

" If otwithstanding a preconcerted arrangement, I should have 
delivered this letter myself to the Earl of Nottingham," he said, 
" but I found that he is not staying at Xensington, but has gone 
to Burleigh, in Rutlandshire." ^ 

" And I am to convey the letter to him there P" said Moor. 

" Without delay," replied Sidney. " I am sorry you will have 
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80 lon^ a ride, particularly as tlie roads are bad, and infested 
with highwaymen. But these are slight obstacles to a resolute 
young fellow like you. Now tell me what is going forward in 
the political world P They are all at sixes and sevens in the 
cabinet, I hear; while the court is broken up with rehgious 
dissensions." 

** Bumours have now and then reached me, I confess, which 
show a general jealousy of his majesty's religious opinions," re- 
plied Moor ; " but I have been so occupied by my own private 
affairs, that I have ^ven but little heed to them." 

" What of Lord Nottingham P" asked Sidney. 

"Lord Nottingham, I know, is warmly attached to the 
church," replied Moor ; " but in the few conversations I have 
held with hmi on the subject, he seems to dread less an attack 
on the church than the prospect of an alliance with France." 

'' And well may he dread it," observed Sidney : " such an 
alliance would be the ruin of this country." 

" The present attitude of foreign powers, it cannot be denied, 
is alarming," said Moor, " and may well embarrass our politi- 
cians. On the one side we see the French king, who has just 
signalised his orthodoxy by a cruel persecution of the Hugue- 
nots, setting himself in array against the CathoHc monarchs of 
Austria and Spain, and even the Pope ; and while he supports 
the Eomish faith with fire and sword, uniting with the Tork and 
infidel against the Pope himself. On the other hand, the Pope, 
the Emperor of Austria, and the Xing of Spain, who are naturally 
no less mterested in the maintenance o( their religion, are found 
in alliance with the heretic Prince of Orange, and waging war on 
Louis, while both parties seek the support of our own sovereign. 
The latter, though he receives with open arms the persecuted 
Protestants of France, assigns them a place of refVige, and 
rabes a subscription for their relief, is suspected of collusion 
with Louis ; ana while he professes to seek only general Uberty 
of conscience, is accused of meditating the destruction oi me 
Protestant church." 

"It is plain, my young firiend, that you lean to the kiilg's 
side," returned Sianey, who had listened to this speech with a 
smile ; " but you speak so frankly, that I cannot but answer 
you in the same spirit. The king, as you may have heard, 
has lately imposed a Papist, dean i)n Magdalen College ; and 
because the fellows refused to elect him — no person professing 
the religion of Eome being eligible to the dignity — has de- 
prived them of their charter. Lideed, he rashly claims a power 
of suspending the laws, by which, in defiance of the Test Act, 
he nominates Catholics to official stations ; asid ^ c^^^t '*Cs^ 
mdulgence he shows to members of bis o^vna. "5«w»»atfya.>*'» ^tjb^ 

c 
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posed to be meditating measures of enconra^ement to the 
nonconformist. These proceedings, coupled with the fact that 
he is surrounded by priests, afford, I think, conclusive evidence 
of his bad faith." 

" Do you object, then, to the removal of the disabilities of the 
Protestaiit Dissenters P " asked Moor. • " Surely there is little 
ground for apprehension in such a measure ! " 

" Leaving out of the question its propriety, what is the motive 
that dictates itP " retoi^d Sidney. " Is it not undertaken for 
the purpose of disuniting the Protestant party, and winning over 
the Dissenters to attack the church P " 

" Even though it should be so," smiled Moor, " which I am 
far from admitting, a little evil may sometimes give rise to great 
good." 

" You must admit, however, that the simple circumstance of 
the king receiving an ambassador from the Pope in a public 
audience is unlawful," rejoined Sidney. ''Besides, he has 
recenUy appointed his confessor, the Jesuit Father Petre, to a 
seat in the privy council." 

" I grieve to hear it," answered Moor with a sigh ; " worse 
news for our poor country." 

** The worst remains to be told," said Sidney, lowering his 
voice to a whisper ^ " they say the expected heir, whom the 
priests have foretold will be a prince, will not be the son of the 
queen.** 

" It is a false and shameful rumour," exclaimed Moor ; '' and 
he who first propagated it knew it to be such." 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the door of the room 
was suddenly thrown open, and littlehales rushed in. 

"Ky, colonel! fly I*^ he cried to Sidney, " Elkanah Snewin, 
the constable, witn a couple of myrmiaons «t his heels, is 
a-ooming down the street." 

'' But ne may not be. coming to look for me," said Sidney, 
carelessly. 

"I'm sure he is, from his looks," replied Littlehales; "fly! 
fly!" . • 

" Which way P " demanded Sidney, starting to his feet ; " not 
by the street P"^' 

"No, no! through the winder," said Littlehales, in great 
trepidation ; " there's a boat below, ^make off in it." 

Darting to the window and withdrawing the bolt, Sidney 
hastily titiew the sash open and passed through. The chamber, 
it appeared, was built on girders, which, resting on a tier of 
piles, broke out from liie main fabric and abutted on the river. 
At high water the stream came directly under it ; and though 
Hbe tide waa mm pn the ebb, the water was still well up with 
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the outer piles, close to one of whicli, about ten feet below, and 
fastened by a chain to the window-sill, was a small boat, which 
Sidney easily drew alongside. With the aid of Moor, who had 
followed him to the window, he then lowered hiAself to the boat, 
and alighting in it, instantly pushed off. 

Moor and Littlehales had hardly closed the window, when the 
expected official made his appearance. 

" What, all alone, young squire P " he said to Moor. " Vere's 
your comrade P vere is he, — eh P" 
. Moor turned away, without deigning him a reply. 

" Order out my horse," he said to JJittlehales, " and let me 
have my reckoning quickly." . ' 

" Directly, sir," answered Littlehales, glad to be released, 
" your reck nin* immediately." 

" Now then," interposed Snewin, majestically, " none o* this 
nonsense! D'ye think as how you can oyerreach Elkanah 
Snewin, one of his majesty's constables P It may be, young 
Bq[uire, you'll have to go forth afoot, instead of on your prao, 
with a pair of bracelets on your wrists, and pay your next 
reck'nin to the gov'nor of Isewgate. Who have you got in 
your house. Old Jerry, eh P " 

** What sort o* customer do you want, Mr. Snewin P " asked 
Littlehales, with affected indifference, though he trembled all the 
time in his shoes. 

" You knows veil enough who I wants," answered Snewin, 
" so no gammon, but tell us at once who youVe got." 

'' To begin at the top, then," said Littlehales, " there's old 
Hyams, the Jew pedlar, in the back- attic, as thorough a rogue 
as you'd wish to meet. He's a spare, middle-sized man, wim a 
beard like a billy-goat, and a nose and chin like a pair of nut- 
crackers." 

" Veil, go on," said Snewin. " I don'tVant Mr. Hyams just 
yet." 

** Front attic 's a country parson," resumed Jeremiah, ** a 
great scholar, who has come to London with a sermon on the 
Millennium, hopin' to make a livin' by it ; but he's locked up 
for his reck'nin'. There's no mischief in him, though, I'm sure; 
but I can't say as much for the blue bed-room." 

" Ah ! " cried Elkanah. « Vot sort of a feller is he P " 

" One o' jrour knowin* ones," answered Littlehales, with a 
significant wink. " He goes in and out like a cat, never looks 
you in the face, and yet eyes you all over. I don't know what 
to make of him." 

" Come to the pint ! " cried Snewin, emphatically. " Whfl.i'^ 
he like P Is he short, rayther thin built, ttudi oii ^Q^^\<:ySius^ 
phizP" 

c2 
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" That answers to his description — ^rayther," answered Little- 
hales. 

" He'll do," returned Snewin. ** Just show us his crib, and 
we'll make him move his legs a bit." 

"His is legs!" grinned Littlehales, ''the handiest I ever 
see." 

" Is he bandy P " cried Snewin. 

" His legs is like a hoop," replied Littlehales. " But come 
and see *em, and if ever you see handier " 

" My man's legs ain't bandy," interrupted Snewin. " Who 
else have you got P " 

''There's a young Staffordshire squire in the best bed- 
room," said Littlehdes, " who has just .come to his fortin*, 
and so he's also come to London to see life. He's got on 
famously, for though he's only been here a week, he drinks all 
night, sleeps all day, and swears like a lord. He's the last 
except the tap, and I can tell you who's there in a minute. 
There's " 

" That's enough! " exclaimed Snewin. • " I'U have a peep 
round myself, and if you'vo only been tryin* to get me into a 
line, you'll stand a chance o' runnin' your own neck into a 
noose." 

Chuckling at this stroke of faoetionsness, he turned to the 
door, and called in two of his myrmidons, whom he had left 
outside. One of these, who was armed like himself, he in- 
structed to guard Moor and Littlehales, charging those persons 
not to leave the room, as. they valued their lives, and with the 
ofcher he proceeded to search the house. But whether it was 
that there was nothing to discover, or that the inquisition was 
unskilfully executed, Snewin's labours were fruitless, and, after 
half an hour's absence, he and his satellite returned to the room 
much as they had left it. 

** I'm certain the colonel has been here," he cried to Little- 
hales, ftiriously. " What have you done with him P " * 

" What colonel, Mr. Snewin P " answered Littlehales, with an 
appearance of simplicity. "If you mean Colonel Carpenter, he 
hasn't been since last night, when the Six-bottle Club met in the 
blue parlour." 

" Colonel Carpenter be d — d," cried Snewin, furiously ; " the 
colonel I mean, as you werry well know, is Colonel Sidney, the 
Orangerian spy." 

" Never heerd of him, Mr. Snewin — ^never, as I'm an honest 
man and a good publican ! " exclaimed Littlehales. 

"You're neither the vone nor the t'otter," cried Snewin, 

" and a day will come when I shall have you hard and fast for 

abettm'a timtorand a spy; and meantime I've made some dif- 
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coyeries in jour cellar, mj old core, wUch shall go to the earg 

of the officers of the excise. As to you, youn^ squire, it's not 

the last time we shall meet, take my word for it." 

^ And dealing a yindictiye look at Moor, he withdrew with his 

myrmidons. 

Moor only tarried to proffer a few words of comfort to 
the poor teirified landlord, who sank into a chair after the 
constable's threat, and having discharged his reckoning, he 
mounted his horse, and rode lorth in the direction of High- 
gate. 



CHAPTER ni. 

THB QOLDBir FASMBB. 

As hour's hard riding brought Moor to the skirts of Finchley 
Common, where there was a small roadside inn, at which he 
paused to refresh himself, and while he was thus engaged, 
another horseman came up, who drew the rein for a moment, as 
if with the intention of halting likewise, but immediately after^ 
wards changed his mind and set forward again. He had not 
tnroceeded mr, howerer, when Moor overtook him, and finding 
nim to be the king's chemist, M. Saint Leu, a French emigrant, 
with whom he was slightly acG[uainted, he slackened his pace, 
and entered into conversation with him. 

Saint Leu exhibited some unwillingness to talk at first, but he 
speedily shook off his reserve, and then became almost eloquent. 
Turning the conversation on philosophy and literature, he spoke 
of the discoveries of Newton, the scientific labours of Boyle, the 
poetry of Milton, Waller, Marvel, and Dryden, and even the ' 
political writings of L'Estrange, in a manner that proved him to 
be both well read and well informed. In this way they rode on 
together for some distance, until they came to a more secluded 
pa^ of the road, where stood a gibbet, from which dangled, in 
rustyfetters, the mouldering carcase of a highwayman. 

"There hangs Jem Whitney ! " said Saint Leu, ** called by his 
familiars the Dimber Tulip, one of the most daring of the knights 
of the road. The Tulip thought it beneath him to rob on a 
small scale, so his last adventure was for seven hundred pounds, 
which he succeeded in carrying off, but with what result you 
now behold." 

** This solitary spot is just the place for such an achievem.ei\t " 
remarked Moor, "and indeed the whole ooxteaonSa^^rj VswSc^n 
but therff gre bo m«ay people a^bovt \q-Ak^» ^^^» ^«^^ "^^"^^ 
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scarcely fear bein^ robbed. How comes it tbat tbe road is so 
thronged?" 

" I will tell you," replied Saint Leu. " All these people are 
Dissenters, and they are proceeding to a meeting,, held by 
various persuasions to celebrate the liberation from prison of 
Bichard Baxter, the nonconfonnist; divine. I myself am going 
to the meeting, which is to be held at the further end of the 
common, where Baxter and others will deliver addresses." 

Before Moor could reply, they were suddenly confronted by a 
third horseman, who rode across the common — a square-built 
man, with wide funnel-topped boots drawn up above the knee, 
and wrapped in a loose rioing-coat of dark green cloth, from the 
pockets ot which peered the butt ends of a pair of large horse- 
pistols. His broad-leaved hat was pulled over his brow, and he 
was mounted on a strong-boned grey horse, which seemed 
capable of going through any amount of work. 

Iliding leisurely forwar4, the strange horseman eyed the two 
companions very closely, and, as he drew nearer, appeared to 
recognise St. Leu, and slightly nodded to him. He then looked 
more narrowly at Moor, and not appearing satisfied with the 
^ investigation, cast an inquiring glance at Samt Leu. The latter 
replied by a significant gesture, and the horseman immediately 
rode off across the common. 

" We were talking of highwaymen just before that fellow 
rode up," said Saint Leu, ** ^mo do you tnink he is P " 

" A highwayman, I suppose," replied Moor. 

"A very notorious one, said Samt Leu; "he is the Grolden 
Farmer." 

" Indeed ! " interrupted Moor, whose suspicions had been 
aroused by the other's evident intunacy with the horseman ; " as 
I have a long ride before me I must increase my speed. I wish 
• you a good day, Mr. Saint Leu." 

" G-ood day, then, if you will have it so," replied Saint Leu ; 
" but you may possibly regret parting with me." 

He did not, however, press his company ftirther : and Moor, 
urging his horse into a gallop, rode forward, and ere long passed 
a party of some twenty or thirty pedestrians, headed by a 
venerable-looking man, mounted on a mule, who, he concluded, 
were repairing to the Dissenters* meeting. The pace at which 
he was proceeding, however, soon made him lose sight of them, 
and presently afterwards not a soul was visible, either upon the 
highway or on the wide common around. At length the road 
swept round a deep dry gravel-pit, and immediately beyond this, 
the view was interrupted by a dense thicket. As he reached this 
j^oint, he was startled by a sudden scream. 
« £!pamDg inatautly forwdxdt Moor rounded. \kQ coiiieT of the 
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road, passed the edge of the thicket, and found that the screams 

Sroceeded from two ladies, whose chaise had been stopped by the 
ighwa^an he had seen a short time previously. 

Intimidated, it appeared, by the threats of the robber, the 
younger of the two ladies was on the point of surrendering her 
purse and trinkets when Moor dashed up to her aid. 

" Off, villain ! " he shouted to the highwajman, at the same 
time drawing a pistol. 

" Come, no poaching on my manors, mate," replied the other 
coolly, "the Grolden Farmer brooks no interference— so go your 
way." 

" You are mistaken in me, ruffian," replied Moor, "I am no 
highwayman; and if it were not for the presence of .these 
ladies, I would convince you to the contrary by sending a bullet 
through your brain." 

The Grolden Farmer laughed loudly and contemptuously. ' 

" I paid you the compliment of supposing you to be a high- 
wa3rinan, my blade, because I saw you with a Mend," ne 
rejoined ; " out since you put up for a gentleman, IVe no objec- 
tion to treat you as such, only don't meddle with me when Tm 
busy. The road is open to you, and IVe no time for further 
parley. " 

" jDo not expose yourself on our account, sir, I entreat you," 
interposed the younger lady, whose great beauty had already 
attracted Moor's attention, and, speaking in a slightly foreign 
accent, " the gentleman shall be welcome to these trifles, if he 
will only allow us to proceed." 

•* You hear what the young lady says, my blade," said the 
Golden Fanner, laughing, "don't expose yourself, I beg of you," 
he added, mimicking her accent. 

Highly incensed. Moor sprang forward, and seizing the hi^h- 
wayman by the throat, nearly dragged him from his sadme. 
But the other, though taken bj surprise, quickly recovered 
himself, and being a man of immense personal strength, a 
desperate struggle ensued between them. The cries of the 
ladies were now renewed, the more so as they perceived Moor 
was likely to be worsted in the encounter, when the sound of a 
horse's hoofs were heard round the comer, and Saint Leu 
galloped up. 

" Hold! hold!" he shouted. "Leave him alone. Freeman, 
or I withdraw my protecti6n from you." 

" Call off your bull-dog, then, or I'll throttle him," roared the 
Golden Farmer, furiously. 

" Let him go," cried Saint Leu to Moor, " he will do you no 
injury." 

** if ever/' replied Moor. But before lno coxAii xaaka ^ssesJSaKt 
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effort, ke received a gevere blow on the clieBt from the highway- 
man, which knocked him from his horse, and before he conld 
regain his feet, the latter had ridden off, and was disappearing 
behind the tlucket. 

'* I hope you are not hnrt, Mr. Moor," said Saint Lea, dis- , 
mounting to his assistance. "I told you you would regret 
parting wiUi me ; but I little thought when X said so, that you 
were hastening to the rescue of my niece." 

'* Is this ^our niece, sir P " cried Moor, regarding with surprise 
the lovely girl, whose countenance expressea the liveliest interest 
in his safety. 

" This is Mademoiselle Sabine Saint Leu ; and the other lady 
is her gouvemante, Madame Pesjardins. They are both very 
much indebted to you." 

" Lideed, we are," said Sabine. " You have suffered much on 
our account." 

"My only regret is, that I did not arrive a few minutes 
earlier," replied Moor. " I might have saved you any annoy- 
ance from this highwayman." 

*' I fear I shall be obliged to hang the rascal after all," said 
Saint Leu, *' though he 1ms some redeeming points about him— 
but I must now ask you, Sabine, how it happens that I £nd you 
here. I suppose you wished to attend the Dissenters' meeting P 
WasitsoP*' 

" Precisely 80, uncle," replied Sabine, "I prevailed <mi Ma- 
dame Besjardins to accompany me. We anticipated no danger." 

'' If we had, we certainly should not have come," said Madame 
De sjard ins. 

** Why, here's your driver under the horses' feet," said Saint 
Leu, observing the postilion lying on the ground, ** I hope the 
rascal hasn't kmed him." 

"No, sir," said the driver, getting up, and rubbing his head ; 
"but he ffived me a blow on the head, as knocked me off the 
horse, and I thought it best to lie still till he went away." 

" Well, you are not much worse for the accident," observed 
Saint Leu, laughing, ** and now let us be moving, for I wish to 
join my friends." 

Upon this tlft postilion got upon his horse, and the chaise 
was put in motion, while Moor, who was irresistibly attracted by 
Sabine, rode beside her. The slow pace at which they proceeded 
enabled him to keep near her, and he was as much interested by 
her conversation as he had been struck by her beauty. At 
length, Saint Leu, who had been a little in advance, came back 
and joined them. 

"I am surprised, Mr. Saint Leu," observed Moor, " that you, 
aAvnjgnay jsiioidd belong to any of our dissenting sects," ^ 
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'' Neither do I," rdoined Saint Leu. ** I abhor Bectarianism 
of every Idnd ; and for the liberty of worshipping my Maker 
aeeording to the dictates of my oonscience, I have forsaken my 
kindred and my oountry, and abandoned most things that render 
life dear to me." 

' He had spoken this with some emotion, but presently resumed 
witii hit wonted calmness. 

*' Yet I have somethiDg in common with the ^English Dis- 
senters. Like me, they seek liberty of conscience. Like me, 
they are the yictims of persecution. And like me, they brave it. 
Thus we sympathise with each other, and I would rather worship 
with them in the open air, than in the proudest temple built by 
man's hands. But you are tainted witn the prejudices of the 
UniverBity, Mr. Moor, and will deride my enthusiasm." 
t '' I am sincerely attached to the established church," said the 
jawaf man, " but I would willingly relieve the Dissenters from 
all disabilities. I would leave them free to follow their own 
form of worship, so long as they will do so consistently with 
public ordw." 

" That is all they ask,'* said Saint Leu, "the meeting which 
takes place to-day embraces numbers of the most opposite per- 
suasions ; and sb we are now close to the spot, you may yourself 
judge of the propriety of their proceedings. I recommend you 
not to neglect the opportunity." 

Moor was well inclined to listen to the suggestion, and a half- 
mt^eating look frcHU Sabine decided him. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

OF THS 6XBAT X>IS8B17TBBS' MBBTIKO OK FINCHLBY COMMON ;* 

AND HOW IT WAS DISFBBSBD. 

Saint Lbtt's assertion that the English Dissenters had much 
in common with the nonconformists of other counijcies, was not 
unfounded. Excepting only the short interval of the Commbn- 
wealth, they had for ages been subjected to the fiiost rigorous 
persecution. An act passed in 1593, during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, inflicted the ptlnishment of imprisonment on «uch persons 
as refused to attend the worship of the established church, or 
who were present at that of the Dissenters ; and if the offence 
were not atoned for, by the conformity of the delinquents within 
three months, the punishment was mcrea&e^k to tt«sffir^Kx\»^«s\^ 
for lillr. Scarody Jbad Cluuies II. aseended l^e ^^Qii«> «Sw& t 
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solemn promise of liberty of conscience, when this inhuman law i 
was declared by parliament to be still in force; and a new act 
exposed the Dissenters to yet greater barbarity. *By this statute, 
attendance at a meeting of Dissenters, where more than five 
persons were present, was punishable, on the third offence, with * 
transportation for seven years to the West Indies ; and if the * 
convicted persons should survive thd period of their bondage, . 
during which they were to serve as slaves of planters, in a 
climate where laborious employment could scarcely fail to be 
fatal to them, they incurred the punishment of death if they 
returned to England. 

Such were the severe , penalties which could be enforced, with , 
little more than the form of trial, by a summary conviction 
before two magistrates on conscientious Dissenters; and the 
meanest civil officer was empowered to disperse their meetings, 
and apprehend the preachers. This oppressive statute was sub- 
sequently repealed, but in the year 1670 another act was passed, 
which even miproved on its cruel provisions. The pettiest con- ^ 
stable could now consign to a dark and unwholesome dungeon, 
crowded with the most abandoned criminals, those pious and 
often learned men whom the Dissenters had appointed as their 
ministers, and who were here frequently doomed. While recoiling 
from the coarse ribaldry of their profligate companions, to suffer ' . 
in body the extremities of cold and hunger. 

Many of the aged ministers, we are tmd by EUwood, perished 
in prison even oefore they were brought to trial; and some ' 
estimate of the mortality among, them may be formed from the 
declaration of William Penn, who boldly asserted at the time, 
that from the period of the Ilestoration, " more than five thou- 
sand persons had died in bonds for matters of mere conscience 
to God." 

There was no appearance of any assemblage on Einchley 
Common ; but as Saint Leu and his party turned off the road on 
the right, they passed through a wood, and all at once came in 
view of numerous groups scattered over a hollow beyond it. 
Under cover of the thicket were ranged a number of venicles of 
various kinds, together with saddle-horses, and here the party 
alighted, and left the chaise and their steeds in the care of the 
postilion. 
. The scene around was highly picturesque. Some of the 
assemblage were seated on the grass partaking of a frugal meal ; 
others were conversing earnestly together, in knots of three and 
four; others, again, were reamng aloud from the Scriptures, 
while a fourth group, either from choice, or because they were 
unknown, stood aloof from the crowd. At another point might 
be obaerred ike thriving and comfortable, though puritanical- 
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looking citizen, with, his demure dame, and buxom dauf^hters, in 
whose blight eres a little too much of the love of tne world 
seemed to dwefi, attended by a couple of sturdy apprentices. 
Beside iliem stood an old soldier of tl^e Civil War, who had 
ioaffht with Cromwell's Ironsides ; while' further on was a group 
of Ad wives from Bamet, Finchley, and Highgate, mingled with 
the wealthy farmer and ihe labourer from the field. Here and 
there the sober Quliker, already distinguished by his garb, con- 
vened with tiie zealous Independent, in all were manifest that 
rigid decorum, which constituted the distinctive feature of every 
sect of the Dissenters. 

As Saint Leu and his parW walked down the gentle slope, 
which descended from the thicket, they came abreast of a hollow 
tree, in which, sat an old man, attired with the greatest simplicity, 
tnd having a venerable and patriarchal appearance. A large 
Bible lay open upon his knee, and he read forth, in a loud voice, 
the following words : — 
" Aioake, cnoake, put on thy strength, O arm of the Lord / 
' awake as in the ancient days, in the generations of old. Art 
thou not it that hath cut Mahab, and wounded the dragort ? 

" Art thou not it which hath dried the sea, the waters of the 
great deep : that hath made the depths of the sea a way for the 
ransomed to pass over ? 

" Therefore the redeemed of the Lord shall return, and come • 
with singing unto Zion ; and everlasting joy shall he upon their 
head : and sorrow and lamentation shall fiee awdu** 

Saint LeU paused on seeing the old man, and whispered to 
Moor that it was George Fox. 

The illustrious founder of the sect of Quakers was the son of 
a poor weaver. Apprenticed earl^ in life to a grazier, it was, 
wmle employed in keeping sheep m the fields, t£it he acquired 
that love of solitude and contemplation, which ultimately became 
^one of his characteristics. When only nineteen, George Fox 
persuaded himself that he had received a divine communication ; 
and from this time he supposed that a voice was continually cry- 
ing to him, " There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to 
thy condition." 

Abandoning both his relations and bis employment. Fox now 
became a wanderer, rambliuj^ niffht and day about the country, 
fasting much and often sittmg tor a day together in the trunk 
of a tree, and walking in the fields by night, with no other com- 
panion than the Bible. After eight years of seclusion, he first 
preached the strange opinions he had embraced at Manchester, 
whence he disseminated them, with surprising rapidity, through 
the whole of England. Their peculiar cbBxactec ex^o^^^\ceBi*v> 
the persecution of the magistracy, and lie waa xe^^^X^^ e^is^'^ 
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mitted to prison, &om wliich, on representing his case, lie was ^ 
several times released by Cromwell. On Sie restoration of ^ 
Charles II., he went to America, where he remained two years, j 
when, returning to England, he was shortly afterwards taken . 
into custody, and confined in "Worcester aaol, but, after a long ] 
imprisonment, he was once more set at uberty. He now re- . 
paired to the continent, and, bent on disseminating his principles, 
trayelled through Holland and Germany, 'enduring incessant . 
fatigue and perpetual persecution, but everywhere preaching his 
singular opinions with boldness and effect. From this mission 
he had recently returned. 

As he finished reading the texts cited. Fox looked up, and 
observing Saint Leu, slowly arose from the tree, and saluted 
him. It appeared they were well acquainted with each other, 
having met before at Amsterdam. After they had exchanged a 
grave and cordial greeting. Fox referred to the condition of the 
persecuted Huguenots. 

" "We are tlJown in evil days," Fox said, " but thou heardst 
the assurance of the prophet^ and the wicked king shall not 
always triumph. Though the heathen rage against us, and the 
monarchs of the earth have united to oppress us, we can always 
look to heaven for comfort. Let us then submit with patience 
to the ills which the Lord does not prevent." 

" It is our duty to resign ourselves to the will of heaven," 
replied Saint Leu, '^ but we shoidd not be equally submissive to 
that of man. The edict of Nantes, which guaranteed toleration 
to the Huguenots, was a fundamental law of France, and 
Louis XIV. perjured himself when he revoked it. "While I 
speak of peace, this tyr ant's licentious soldiers live at free quar- 
ters in our homes. We are denied the protection of the magis- 
trates. Our wives and daughters are left defenceless, and our 
own children are bribed to Mtray us. Our houses are destroyed 
or deserted; whole villages are devastated, and while driven 
abroad over the face of the earth must we tamely submit to 
the persecutor?" 

" xea, must we," replied Fox, meekly ; " we must tarry the 
Lord's pleasure. Let us ever beseech Him to strengthen and 
comfort us ; for we are as weak to endure as we are impotent to 
redress." 

" Yet if Heaven put a sword in our hand, we should not throw 
it away, but rather smite with it," said Saint Leu, sarcastically. 

"Not so," replied Fox; "Heaven gives us the weapon for 
defence, and not for aggression." 

At this moment they were joined by a man of tall stfttnre* 

and though of great a|^e, having a Tigorous deportment and 

jmuculat limhB. Eia mli ruddy face glowed with. keaLth, and 
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I reddisli beard, tinged witli grey* clothed his checks and chin. 
le carried in his ha^d a stout knotted staff, more for defence it 
rould seem than support ; while leaning on his arm was a fair 
ifight girl, with beautiful features, and eyes of translucent blue, 
imgb. it was soon apparent from their vacancy that those bright 
Rribs were sightless. The new-comers were ^ohn Bunyon and 
luB blind daughter Mary. 

A word of the former. Bom of poor, though honest parents, 
Banjan had been brought up II tinker, arid had passed his early 
life m riot and drunkenness. He was first awakened to a sense 
of his errors by a woman, herself of light character, but who 
was so shocked by his excessive impiety, that, to his great 
astonishment, she reproved him for it ; and, at the same time, a 
Tobe seemed to say to him, " Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to 
heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell ?" Completely abandon- 
ing his dissolute courses, on the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
Nrved as a soldier of the Parliament, and was present in several 
engagements. He was thirty years of age before he adopted 
the profession of a preacher, wnen he was chosen minister of a 
Buptist congregation at Bedford. In 1660 he was convicted of 
boiaing an umawful conventicle, and sentenced to perpetual 
Mnishment ; but, in the mean time he was committed to gaol, 
ind remained in confinement upwards of twelve years. It was 
loringihis period-that he wrote most of his tracts, particularly 
he "Pilgrim's Progress," which has since been translated into 
nrery European language. Interest having been made for him 
riih Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, he was, through the inter- 
Wmce of that prelate, ultimately Uberated ; and, since his en- 
Mngement, had passed his life in travelling from place to place, 
szuorting and condoling with his brethren, and the other dis- 
lenting conmiunions, wherever he met with them. 

•* We were sipeaking of resistance to persecution," observed 
Mnt Leu to Bunyan, " is it lawful or otherwise P" 

** Assuredly it is lawful," replied Bunyan ; " we may justly 
iefend our freedom, whether of conscience or of body. Macca- 
3ieu8 was a godly man, but he went forth against the heathen ; 
md David himself was a man of war." 

" The dispensation of the New Testament is Peace," answered 
Fox, "and !Peace shall prevail. Yea, a day shall come, when 
the simple Word, whether spoken or written, shall have more 
weight with princes and rulers than the sword hath now. We 
ire not as tne brutes, friend John, but have judgment and un- 
derstanding; and men shall one day turn the sword into a 
ploughshare and dwell together in unity. Then shall come to 
pass the words of the prophet, ' the work of righteousness shall 
DO Peace, and the effects or righieousneaa quietusMk «a&d.«wiTa»3E^^ 
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for ever : and my people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation^ 
and in sure dwellings and in quiet resting-places.* " 

"Would that day were come, if it were the Lord's will!" 
exclaimed Bunyan; "for the cruel tyranny of our present 
government is almost insupportable. The episcopal clergy 
should be looking to their own safety instead of oppressing us, 
for the scarlet woman of Babylon will soon ensnare them." 

" We meet in peril,' but not in fear," observed Fox. 

" The Lord protect us ! " ejaculated Bunyan, " our hazard is 
greater than you may suppose, for a band of the Amalekites has 
been seen hovering about, and they probably have intelligence 
of our meeting." 

" More likely you have been misinformed," iremarked Saint 
Leu. "I have come straight from London, and have seen 
nothing of any armed force." 

" The spoiler cometh secretly even as a fowler spreadeth his 
nets," replied Bunyan. 

" The Lord's will be done," said Fox ; " if it be so, I shall re* 
joice that I am accounted worthy to suffer." 

Bunyan turned an anxious look on his daughter. 

" I will never suffer them to lay kands upon her," he mur- 
mured. 

Meanwhile, Moor's attention had been occupied by Sabine. 

" You have witnessed such an assemblage as this before?" he 
said. 

" Often in France," she replied ; " but there we met at night 
—often at midnight — ^by stealth and in terror. Scouts were 
posted around to prevent surprise from the soldiers ; and while 
we prayed, or sang, or listened to the preaching of our ministers, 
a wammg would come suddenly that the foes were upon us, and 
then such scenes would ensue as my heart bleeds to remember." 

" The spirit which animated the early Christians seems to be 
revived among you," observed Moor ; " the hapless Huguenots 
brave the terrors of martyrdom." 

"They at least endure the' utmost rigour of persecution," 
replied Sabine. "In our own case we were obliged to seek 
safety in flight, and it was with the greatest difficulty that we 
gained the frontiers of France, and made our way into the Low 
Countries. How happy are your countrymen that they can 
meet for worship in the broad day ! " 

" You are not aware then that these meetings are unlawful," 
said Moor, with a melancholy shake of the head, " and may be 
forcibly dispersed." 

" Oh, yes, I know it," replied Sabine ; ** but though the meet- 
ings are illegal, the law is lenient to them, and does not molest 
them. If we had apprehended danger, we should not have come 
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*-btit see! tliere is a stir among the crowd. The service is 
about to commence." 

At this moment a man appeared on the slope, whose approach 
excited a general sensation, and who was saluted on all sides 
with a himi of welcome. Lofty in stature and slightly built, his 
face was pale and careworn, but marked with a touching expres- 
sion of resignation. The name which rose upon the lips of the 
crowd was that of Bichard Baxter. 

Originally a minister of the established church, Baxter, in 
common with many others, offended by the innovations of Laud, 
went over to the Dissenters, and sidimg with the parliament 
during the Civil War, was appointed, after the battle of Naseby, 
diaplain of Colonel Whalley s regiment, with which he served 
till the close of the. struggle. He was opposed to the execution 
of Charles I. and to the abolition of monarchy, and, at great 
personal hazard, openly deprecated those proceedings, and even 
remonstrated against them with Cromwell. At the ^Restoration 
he was appointed chaplain in ordinary to Charles 11., and after- 
wards assisted at the ecclesiastical conference in the Savoy, 
where, in his capacity of commissioner, he drew up a reformed 
liturgy, pronounced by Dr. Johnson to be " one of the finest 
compositions of the ritual kind he had ever seen." He was then 
offered the bishopric of Hereford, but declined it, alleging as 
his . reason his nonconformity with the church — the attempt to 
finame a litur^ acceptable to the Dissenters having completely 
failed. Betirmg to Acton, he opened a meeting-house in that 
village, for which he was arrested by the county justices and 
committed to prison. He did not remain long in confinement, 
bat ten years afterwards, having preached and published five 
controversial sermons, he was agam arrested, and by the arbitrary 
exercise of a cruel statute, was heavily fined for each discourse. 
Mnally, towards the close of 1685, being convicted of holding a 
conventicle, he was committed for two years to the King's Bench, 
and from this prison he had but recently been liberated at the 
period of this nistory. 

Baxter received the congratulations of the two preachers on 
his enlargement with a look of heartfelt gratitude, and a faint 
smile illumined his pallid features. 

"|Let us but tarry with patience and our deliverance is sure," 
observed' Pox ; " the apostle Peter held fast his faith, and in the 
mid- watch of night, the angel of the Lord visited his prison ; 
his bonds fell from his limbs ; the dungeon-doors fiew open, and 
he walked forth free." 

" The Scriptures abound with comforting examples," replied 
Baxter ; " but though we have not to endure in tnese days the 
terrible persecution which beset the apo»l\eB} m'^^OTSEQjs^Ss^ 
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not the only evil we have to fear. Better remain for life in ft ii 
dungeon, than by our words or actions bring scandal on the f 
cause of our Master." i 

"jYour own life, at least, has been blameless,*' remarked m 
Bunyan ; " resisting the temptations of prelacy, fasting often, ^ 
giving alms in secret, and in all things practising holiness. Me ■ 
they may reproach. My lips have blasphemed, and my hand | 
has worked miquity, but you have ever oeen faithful and with- ^ 
out guile." 

"Would it were so!" exclaimed Baxter. "But, sinner as I 
have been, and am, I may yet be thankful that I have escaped 
the greater offences, — though my enemies accuse me of earn- 
mitting robbery and murder." 

"BK>bbery and murder!" exclaimed Fox. " Thou, Eichard 
Baxter; thou!" 

"Even 1 1" rejoined Baxter. "Such are the crimes laid to 
my charge. Dr. Boreman, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
avouches, that during the civil war, I killed a man in cold 
blood, and plundered him afterwards." 

" What !" exclaimed Bunyan, sternly ; " does it not ccmtent 
these friends of prelacy that they hunt us from place to plaoe 
through the land, load us with bonds, and banish us to remote 
and fatal climates, but would they also vex us with their evil 
report P Surely the day is come when we shaU no longer bear 
with their iniquity, and when he who hath not a sword shall sell 
his garment and buy him one." 

"It is written in the book of Acts," said Fox, solemnly, 
" that when* Paul was shipwrecked, and a viper fastened on liis 
hand, the heathen said among themselves, ' Ko doubt this maii 
is a murde]:er, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet 
vengeance sufiereth not to live. Yet Paul shook off the beast 
into the fire, and felt no harm.' Take this unto thyself, 
Eichard Baxter. Like unto the apostle, thou shalt shake 
off this calumny, and thine enemies shall marvel that thou art 
not hurt thereby. But the Lord shall be with thee.— And now, 
brethren, let us pray !" 

So saying, he passed slowly down the slope towards the 
crowd, in company with Baxter and Bunyan, and followed 
reverently by the others. 

While the preachers were descending to the hollow, the 
assemblage below crowded together, and united their voices in 
a psalm. 

Though all joined in the solemn strain, it was strange to 
observe what conflicting emotions it raised in the some bosoms. 
The stem piety of the grim Cromwellian was mingled with 
hatred of hu oppieBfortfi and a fanatical aversion to prelacy t 
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the moodj citizen, less indifferent to the world's goods, or to 
the hazard of life or freedom, which would inevitably attend 
a straggle with the authorities, still with difiicultv reconciled 
himself to' the necessity of submission; his wife, daughter, or 
sister, trembled with anxiety, &nd mourned. in secret their 
defenceless condition ; while tne stolid rustic seemed alive only 
to the danger of his situation, and glanced frequently and 
earnestly around, in continual dread of interruption. 

Amidst the deep silence, which, on the close of the psalm 
prevailed amoiy th^ multitude, the voice of Eox arose in sunple 
and fervent prayer. Touchingly depicting the affliction of nil 
brethren, though acknowled^g that their sins would justify 
a far greater measure of Divine indignation, and urging the 
frailty of their fallen nature as a plea for Grod's mercy, he 
implored the Almighty to lead them to submit cheerfully to His 
wiU; to strengthen them to endure their trials with patience 
and fortitude ; to clothe them in the armour of righteousness, 
and to fill their hearts with love for one another, and charity 
towards their enemies ; and concluded by beseeching the Su- 
preme Being, for the glory of His name, to keep their minds in 
the knowle&e of His wor(^ and, as he ever tempered the wind 
to the shorn lamb, not to put more on their shoulders than they 
were able to bear. 

Having finished his prayer. Fox was succeeded by Baxter, 
who, in language equally simple, and in a voice, of emphatic 
solemnity, offered up thanks for his recent deliverance, imploring 
the Deit^ to compassionate those, who, more worthy tnan he 
was, yet pined* in bondage. He adverted to the refivmg power 
of Popery, and to the intolerance of the established Church, and 
prayed that, if it were the Divine will, these evils might be 
overruled, and that the saving truths of the Gospel might be 
.again preached to all men in their own tongues. 

Thus far the expressions of the preacmers had been of a 
soothing, character, calculated to allay the irritable feelings of 
their auditors ; but having concluded his prayer, Baxter gave « 
way. to Bunyan, who was of a warmer and more rugged nature. 
Mounted on a bench, which allowed his venerable figure to be 
seen by all, he raised his hands for a moment in inward prayer, 
and then in a loud, clear voice, proceeded to address the assem- 
blage. He took this text from Isaiah : — " The people shall 
dwell in Zion, at Jerusalem ;* thou shalt weep no ntore; he will 
he ifhy graciotus unto thee at the voice of thy cry; when he shall 
hear %t, he will answer thee. And though the, JLord give you the 
bread of adversity, arhd the water of affliction, yet shall not thv 
teachers be removed into a comer any more, and thine eyes shall 
see thy teachers." 
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He represented this passage as an assurance to his bretliren, 
in their present misery, that the Arm wh?ch they trusted would 
be with them, and would soon. most eflfectually work their de- 
liverance. But the daughter of Babylon was again seated in 
the high places ; and it behoved them to shut their eyes against 
the ,vani1y of .her beauty, to blind themselves to ner scarlet 
robes ana her jewelled crown, and to shun her snares and her 
soft speeches. Her mouth was comely to look upon, but an 
adder s poison was within her lips ; she held out ner hand to 
them, grasping the cup of her idolatry ; yea, s^e beckoned to 
them with ner hand, but it was red with the blood of saints. 
They were told in the book of Eevelations, that ** the woman 
was arrajed in purple and scarlet colour, and decked with gol4 
and precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand, 
fhll of abominations." They were also told, that the woman 
'' was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood 
of the martyrs ;" and would they, to escape persecution, partake 
of the cup she held out to them r The groans of the Lutherans 
in Poland, of the Huguenots in France, of the Vaudois in Savoy 
•—the weeping and wailings of the saints through the world- 
warned them against her ; and, in tl^ir own land, they saw hep 
in lea^e with their oppressors, laying hands on the chosen, and 
committing them to prison. The preacher was torn from his 
flock, the father from his children, the son from his parents: 
they were buried in dungeons, rank with the breath of crime, or 
carried away into captivity, like the ancient Israelites, to work 
in bonds for. cruel taskmasters. But the day was approaching, 
when the scarlet woman would turn on their persecutors : then 
the latter would entreat them kindly^ and would draw near to 
them, and wt>uld seek to be as one with them in that day. But 
they would not be as one with the prelatisls — they would accept 
no aid from Egypt or Babylon 5 they would put their trust only . 
in the mercy of their Maker. Hiere would soon be a lighting 
down of the arm of the Lord ; a cheerful noise of trumpets and 
•of timbrels, announcing their tribulation to be at an end. Then 
their stone of adversity would be changed into bread of comfort ; . 
their water of affliction into a sweet spring; their teachers, 
released from bonds, would not be removed into a comer any 
more, and they should ever see them among them. 

It was with fixed and almost br^thless attention — ^with faceis 
alternately flushing or growing pale, and with hearts*swelling 
or subdued — ^that the crowd listened to this discourse. The i^de 
eloquence of the speaker was admirably suited to the disposition 
of hu auditors. They had, however, at that moment, but little 
time'to brood oyer his discourse ; for scarcely had he brought it 
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ta & close, when a horseman galloped down the hollow, in whom 
Moor instantly recognised the Grolden Earmer. 

**F1t!" exclaimed the highwayman; "the devil is abroad; 
Oolonel Ejrke is at hand: he and his 'Lambs* will be down 
npon you directly." 

Without tarrying to witness the effect of his warning, the 
Grolden Farmer again clapped spurs to his horse, rode up the 
aoeliyity, and disappeared. 

The renorted approach of the dragoons spread alarm among 
the crowd, and sl few of the country-folk, of both sexes, exhibited 
a disposition to retreat ; but the mass of the devotees, whom 
Bunyan's discourse had already inflamed against the authorities, 
remaliied steadfast, while murmurs of resentment broke fromthem. 

" I would my sword were girded on my thigh, like the man 
Barak's," said Ephraim Euddle, a superannuated Ironside, " I 
would make a stand against Moab, and he should fly like 
Sisera." 

*• Twould be shameM in us to submit," said Gideon Tuck, 
an earthenware-maker, " but what can potters' vessels, like us, 
do ai^rainst hands of iron P " 

** We can do nothing but fly," said a pretty damsel, who was 
leaning on his arm ; " so let us run off to the waggon, and hide 
onrselTes." 

" Don't be frightened, Miss Deborah," urged a sturdy young 
fbUow near her ; '* the 'prentices made better men flee before 
them, when they forced Xing Charles to raise the siege of 
Gkmcester." 

"Yonder are the Philistines!" shouted old Martha Higgins, 
a stem enthusiast from Bamet. ^. '* I see 'em comin', like wolves 
to deTOur the flock. The hand of the Lord be upon 'em, and 
' torn 'em back, like Senacherib, when he fled in the night from 
befbre the walls of Jerusalem, in the days of Hezekiah, king 
ofJudah." 

At -this juncture, a strong detachment of troopers was seen to 
wheel round one end of the neighbouring thicket, while a second 
party made its appearance simultaneously from the other side. 
They approached the hollow at a brisk trot, with their swords 
drawn ; and now the female portion of the crowd gave free 
utterance to their terror, increasing the confusion by their 
outcries. 

An attentive observer of all that passed, though little antici- 
pating such a termination to the proceedings. Moor looked 
round for Sabine, intending to offer her protection; but he 
found that, in the confusion, he had become separated both 
firpm her aAd Saint Leu. Before he could dit&c^or^^x ^Vst^'^v?! 
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were, the first .party of troopers poured down among the crowd, 
and amidst fearful cries, mingled with their own coarse jests 
and laughter, began the task of dispersion. While this was 
going on, their leader, Colonel Trelawney, dashed up to the 
three preachers. 

As he advanced, his glance fell on Mary Bunyan, and, stoop- 
ing in his saddle, he placed his arm round her waist. 

" Why, my pretty lass, what are you doin^ hereP" he cried; 
" you're far too good-looking for a convehticle : we will go to 
church together." 

"Let her go, spawn of Tophet!*' exclaimed Bunyan, raising 
his staff. 

Fox seized his arm, and at the same moment, Moor, who was 
standing by, drew Mary away. 

"Do not let him tempt thee," said Fox to Bunyan; "the 
Lord will requite him." 

" Ah! is there a wrestling within thee to hold forth?" cried 
Trelawney, leeringly. " Keep it in, Broadbrim, for verily thou 
wilt need aU thy doctrine for thyself." 

"The Lord will be with me in my need," rejoined Fox, 
calmly; "and do thou remember what befel to fiophni and 
Phinehds, and do no more wrong to thy brethren." 

Trelawney was about to make an insulting reply, when the 
leader of the other party of dragoons came up. 

The- personal appearance of Colonel !Kirke (for he it was) was 
in keeping with his well-known ferocious character. Tall and 
gaunt m figure, with sharp, stem features, lighted up by eyes 
that seemea injected with blood, and bronzed by the sims of 
Africa, his naturall]^ savage appearance was heightened by a 
wide cicatrice on his left cheek, occasioned by a wound he 
had received in a conflict with the Moors at Tangier. Li this 
formidable personage — ^hideous by nature as well as hideous 
by crime — few could trace any resemblance to his sister, the 
lively and beautiful Mary Kirke, the Warmestare of Grammont. 
The barbarous character of the warfare in which Kirke had 
been engaged while in garrison at Tangier, had aggravated the 
natural ferocity of his disposition, and he found a fiendish 
gratification in the most rehned acts of cruelty. His atrocities 
m the West of England, on the suppression of Monmouth's 
rebellion, have already been mentioned. On one occasion he 
tied a miserable wretch by a rope to a horse's neck, promising 
him life on condition of his keeping pace with the horse, at full 
speed, for the distance of half a mile, and executed the wretched 
man in spite of his performance of the task. On another occa- 
sion, hS Ordered a number of his prisoners to be brought out 
and j>ut to. death, while he and his troopers drank the king's 
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Healtli ; and observing his men tremble with fear, lie directed 
the trumpets to sound, telling them, with a diabolical laugh, 
that they should have music to their dancing. A vile scoffer of 
religion, though professedly a member of the Church, he was 
once urged by James to embrace the Catholic faith, when he 
told the monarch that, during his sojourn in A&ica> he had 
promised the Emperor of Morocco, if he ever changed his 
religion, he would become a Mahometan, and he could not 
break his word. Such were the terrible pleasantries in which 
this atrocious jester indulged. 

As Sarke f eined in his horse, he raised a finger to his hat, 
which, like the hats of all his men, was decorate(l with the 
figure of a white lamb (a badge he had assumed at Tangier), 
and which, in derision of his pretension to Christian virtue, 
had procured his regiment the nickname of *' Colonel Xirke's 
Lambs." 

' " The lambs have come into the fold," he cried, " and seek 
the shepherd." 

** I will leave you to deal with the shepherds, Kirke," laughed 
Trelawney, ** for I see a flying doe yonder, whom I should hke 
to capture." 

With this he spurred his horse towards the further end of 
the thicket, where he had just espied Sabine. 
• " Aha ! " he muttered to himself, as he cleared the ground, — 
"this is lucky I It is the very girl that Barillon pointed out to 
me. Her abduction can now be accomplished without exciting 
the sHghtest suspicion." 

£ir£e, meanwhile, remained stationary. Seeing which, Bax- 
ter advanced towards him, saying, ** Thou hast asked for the 
shepherd. Behold an unworthy one in me." 

'* And another in me," said Bunyan. 

" Friend, I am the man thou seekest," interposed Fox ; " I 
will teach thy hands to throw away the sword of Belial, and to 
renounce thy camal-mindedness and world-seeking." 

" For which I shall tie thee to a cart's tail," rejoined Kirke. 
And he turned to another horseman in the garb of a civilian, 
who had accompanied him to the spot : " Secure these three 
ringleaders, master constable," he said,> " and my troopers will 
disperse the mob." 

The troopers, indeed, were already actively engaged in this 
service ; but a few of the crowd now rallied round the preachers, 
and, by their looks and murmurs, seemed disposea to offer 
resistance. 

" The Lord slew Holofemes by the hand of a woman," ex- 
laimed Ephroim Buddie ; "He. will make ua ^Uqie^^ '^'ssss^ 
Moab." ■ 
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"Peace, peace!" cried Fox. - , 

" Take my daughter, Mr. Ellwood," said Bunyan to a tall j 
thin man in the garb of a Quaker, "and the Father of the ] 
fatherless vrill requite you." 

As the friend and amanuensis of Milton took charge of the 
poor blind girl, Moor turned to retire. Before he could dear 
the hollow, however, he attracted the notice of the constable, 
who was no other than Elkanah Snewin. Though he had not 
found Moor in conference with Colonel Sidney at the Burleigh 
Arms inn, as he expected, Snewin had not dismissed his sus- 
picions on that point, and Moor's presence amon^ the Dissenters 
confirmed, him in the belief that he was engaged m some political 
intrigue. Actuated by this suspicion, he now darted forward 
and laid hands upon lum. 

^*Not so ftist, my blade!** he cried; "What are you doing • 
here, ehP" 

Moor made no reply, but, mustering all his strength, cast off 
the powerful hold of Snewin, and threw him down. In the 
struggle, however,* Snewin tore open his coat, and the letter he 
had received from Colonel Sidney, dropped from his vest* 

Snewin instantly seized the letter, and his eyes gleamed with 
triumph as he glanced at the seal. Scrambling to his feet, he 
again seized Moor by the coHar. 

" Charles Moor,*' he cried, " I arrest you of high trelason ! 
It is the private signet of the Prince of Orange, I know it well," 
he added to Kirke. 



CHAPTEE V. 

SABINB. 

Sbfabated from her uncle and Madame Desjardins in the 
confusion and terror occasioned by the troopers' approach, 
Sabine had gained, she scarcely knew how, the summit of the 
slope, and then became aware that her companions were gone. 
Her first impulse prompted her again to rush into the hollow 
in quest of her uncle ; but the scared fugitives who covered the 
slope, compelled her to turn back, and she fied towards the 
wood. At this moment, Trelawney dashed up the acclivity 
with the evident design of seizing her. Outstripping the other 
scattered fugitives — ^with a panting heart, trembling, and almost 
bi^athless, Sabine cleared the outer extremity of the thicket, 
closely pursued by Trelawney, whose progress, however, was 
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gaddenly arrested by lialf a dozen men armed with bludgeons, 
the stoutest of whom caught his horse by the bridle, while the 
others surrounded him, and threatened to dismount him. 
Taking advantsj^e of the interruption, Sabine plunged into the 
lieart of the thicket, until, unable to proceed further,, she stood 
iltiil; and half-sinking with terror, supported herself against a 
tree. Though the brushwood and timber were Jiere so thick 
that nd* external object could 1>e distinguished, she still heard 
the shouts of the dragoons, and the trampling of their horses* 
feet, mixed with the rumbling of carts and waggons, while erery 
now and then an outcry proceeding from some terrified female 
tnade her heart beat more anxiously. This turmoil lasted up- 
wards of an hour, after which all became still, and she be^an 
to think that the assemblage was dispersed, and the soldiers 
gone. 

Evening was by this time advancing ; but, absorbed by her 
fisars, and scarciely venturing even to raise her head, Sabine hardly 
noticed the deeper gloom ^adually falling around her. As tlie 
prevailing stillness, however, continued undisturbed, she was 
loused to the necessity of exertion, and resolved to make an 
effort to gain the road, where, if her uncle were reallv hovering 
about, as she hoped he might be, she would most likely fall in 
with him. 

She was stepping forth with this view, when a rustling in the 
bushes, as if some one were pushing through them, held her 
still. Footsteps were distinctly heard at a httle distance ; and 
she became sensible that several persons were approaching. 
Were they friends or foes P — It was impossible to say. Should 
she fly or remain where she was, when the next moment she 
might be captured P She was torn b v indecision ; but her fears 
were confirmed by the voice of one oi the searchers. 

" Never mind, sergeant,** said the speaker, in a low tone ; " it 
seems useless to beat the bush further. Keep a strict watch 
round the thicket^ and I and Comet Lucas will go lower down, 
near the road,** 

" It ahall be done, colonel,** answere4 his companion. 

" Post your men carefujly,*' resumed the other ; ** recollect, 
' if you take her, you will be well rewarded.** 

** Make yourself easy, colonel,** replied the sergeant, " you 
shall have her before the night is over.** x 

Sabine with difficulty repressed a cry, while the men moved 
off in opposite directions. 

t When all was quite still, she rose from her crouching posit^ion, 
and endeavoured to peer through the darkness ; but could dis- 
tinguish nothing except the vagu^ outlinefi o€ tbL<& '^^^'^i^' vsA. 
hommh wlule erery gust of wind tiiat a^re^X* "^^a^^ ^\»x!^^^\5s^^ 
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as if it proclaimed the approacli of an enemy. Afraid to leave 
her covert, she did not dare to remain stationary, while her 
knowledge that the thicket was guarded added to her per- 
plexity. Some 'time elapsed before she could decide how to 
act. She then mustered all her resolution, and, breaking 
through the bush, endeavoured to gain the open common. 

The difficulty of achieving a passage was increased^ by the 
darkness ; but at length she reached a spot of sward, clear of 
brushwood ; and she was hurrying across it, when the sound of 
an approaching footstep brought her to a sudden halt. 

Immediately before her she discerned the figure of a sentinel, 
moving alon^ at a slow and measuredpace, and pausing every 
moment to listen and look around. He was so close t^ her, 
that sh^' almost feared he had detected her, but she was shielded 
from his view by an intervening tree ; and, as he did not ad- 
vance, she hoped she might still elude discovery. The man 
turned to retrace his steps ; and observing a gap in the bushes, 
Sabine made swiftly towards it, and gained the common. 

By this time the moon had risen, though at the moment she 
was obscured by clouds, which rolled over the sky in dense 
masses. The turf of the common was heavy with dew; the 
wind sighed fitfully, and swept past in hoarse, mournful gusts. 

Sabine hurried on for some little way without interruption, 
till skirting an extensive hollow, she was alarmed by the sound 
of voices, and, looking in the direction of the sound, perceived 
the outliiies of three or four gipsies' tents with a fire in front of 
them, round which somie wild-looking figures were grouped. 
Probablv she might have passed these persons xmnoticed, if a 
dog had not commenced barking, and ultimately started in 
pursuit bf her. The gipsies instantly set up a cry, and followed 
the animal. Sabine continued her night without looking behind 
her ; but though terror lent wings to her feet, the foremost of 
her pursuers was speedily up with her. Before he could lay 
hands upon her, however, two horsemen galloped up, and one 
of them, who was no other than Colonel Trelawney, dealing a 
blow at the gipsy, seized Sabine, and drawing her to hier sadme, 
wrapped his cloak around her so as to stifie her cries, and then, 
attended by his companion, rode off. 

After .proceeding at a rapid pace for some time, Trelawney 
alighted before a large straggling building, half-farm, half-inn, 
on the road side. Ahnost insensible, Sabine was borno into the 
house by. her captor, while his companion took upon hiTn to 
explain matters to the landlord, who was busy with other guests, 
but. who, heaping their • arrival, had flurried out to welcome 
them. 

The prrndpal room of the inn was of considerable size, and 
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but dimly lighted. While depositing Sabine on a bench, Tre- 
lawney perceived that another person was standing near the 
fireplace. It was a young man, rather under the middle height, 
but richly habited, and of a haughty bearing. His head seemed 
disproportionately large for his Dody, and his features, though 
handsome, had a strange sinister expression. 

" Lord Mauyesin !" exdaimed Trelawney, in surprise. "What 
has brought your lordship here P" 

" Accident," rephed the other. " I might put a similar ques- 
tion to you, Colonel. But who is this girl P" he added, glancing 
at Sabine. 

"A prize IVe taken at the Dissenters* meeting," replied 
Trelawney, laughing. '*'She is much too pretty to be left with 
those canting dogs." 

" She is remancably beautiful," replied Mauvesin ; ** but will 
you not call for assistance P She has fainted." 

" Oh, she'll soon come to, I'll warrant her," replied Trelawney. 
" What ho, hostess ! Take charge of this young lady. She has 
had a hurried ride, and is rather the worse for it." 

Thus summoned, a stout good-humoured woman made her 
appearance, and seeing the condition of Sabine, uttered a cry, 
and disappearing for a moment, returned with some restoratives, 
which she applied with great zeal and solicitude to the fair 
sufferer. * 

Leaving Sabine in the care of the latter, Trelawney walked 
towards the fife with Lord Mauvesin. 

" Do you know who this girl is, Trelawney P" asked the latter 
in a low tone. 

" I do," replied the other ; " but I must not disclose her name." 
- "WlvynotP" 

"Nay, the secret is another's, not mine," said Trelawney. 
•* Thus, much I will tell you. She is from France, and is about 
to be conveyed back to her native country." 

** She shdl not be so if I can prevent it," replied Mauvesin. 
*' I am strongly attracted bv her, Trelawney. Cannot I make it 
worth your wmle to yield Ar to me P" 

" I would strike a 'bargain with you if I could, my lord," 
said Trelawney, laughing ; " but I cannot. I am under an 
engagement to Barillon. The girl is destined to a convent. It's 
a sad pity — ^but it must be." 

" I tell you it must not be, Trelawney," cried Mauvesin, 
hastily. " A thousand pounds, if you surrender her to me." 

"Hum!" exclaimed Trelawney, "my word is pledged to 
BariUon." 

" Pshaw, you can easily make excu&e« to Ysosl" ^sc\!^\ '^^ 
nohleman, "But who is this P Anotliec ^ixmtilLV^ 



I 
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Tiie ezclamatioii waa occasioned br tke Bound of horses* feet 
outside ; ' and both Mauresin and Trelawftey became silent, 
expectmg the appearance of a new-ooBMSr« As this did not 
immediately occur, however. Mauvesin again spoke. 

" Do you accept mr offer P" he asked. 

" I will consider of it, my lord," replied Trelawney. 

At this juncture the door opened, and a square-built man, in 
the habit of a farmer, with great funnel-topped boots rising 
above his knees, and a green ridins:-coat wrapped about his 
athletic frame, entered the room. Walking forward to a small 
table near the fireplace, with a "give ye good e'en" to the 
gentlemen, he sat down and called for a can of ale and a pipe. 

As the farmer entered,. Mauresin and Trelawnev regarded 
him attentively for a moment, and seemed somewhat discon- 
certed at his intrusion. 

" Come, I see you assent to my proposal, colonel," said 
Mauvesin in an under-tone to Trelawney) " and as an earnest of 
my sincerity, accept this pocket-book. It contains fire hundred 
pounds. We must get on the girl at once, and I hare hit on a 
good plan of doing it. She shall think I intend to aid her 
to escape. I will just say a word to. her apart, and, meanwhile, 
do you examine the contents of the pocket-book." 

As Trelawney, in obedience to these instructions, turned to 
the fire, Mauvesin advanced to Sabine. The farmer chanoinff 
to raise his head S't the moment, saw Trelawney count the roU 
of notes, and then thrust them with a look of satisraction into 
his rest. 

" Are you going towards Highgate, sir P" the farmer inquired. 

" Why do you ask, friend P " said Trelawney, sternly. 

" Only because it's my road home," rephed the other ; " and 
I should be glad of your honour's company." 

" You look too much like a highwayman jrourself, fellow, to 
fear molestation," rephed Trelawney. "But if you can tell me 
where to find the Golden Farmer, I'll go with you." 

" You'd better leave him alone, sir," said the farmer ; " but if 
you're bent upon it, I might put yoif in the way of finding him." 

" Do so," replied Trelawney, f* and I'll pay you for your 
trouble." 

" You shall pay me well if I do," muttered the farmer, puffing 
away at his pipe. 

Meanwhile Mauvesin had joined Sabine, who was now restored 
to sensibiUty. The hostess had just quitted her, so that she was 
left alone. jShe looked up as the young nobleman approached, 
and, raising his finger to his Hps to .enjoin silence, he cast ft 
hasty glance behind himi as if to make sure that be was not 
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observed bj Trelawnej, and then said in a basty wbisper— ^• 
*' I am aware of your situation, young lady, and wilT do my 
best to extricate you from it. Will you place yourself under my 
protection?" 

" Most thankfully," replied Sabine, reassured by bis manner. 

" Then I will slip out, and procure a horse for you," returned 
Mauvesin, " after which I will contrive some means of getting 
you away." 

The farmer looked round as he retired ; but continued smoking 
luB pipe tranquilly, while Trelawney gazed into the fire. Thus 
several minutes passed by, when a loud report of fire-arms was 
beard close to the windows. 

Sabine uttered an exclamation of terror. 

*' Hallo ! — what's that?" exclaimed, the farmer, starting to his 
feet. 

Trelawney rushed to the nearest window, while the farmer 
went quickly up to Sabine. 

" That door will lead you to the yard," he said to her ; " there 
is a gate on the other side. Gain the road, and you are safe. 
'Fly — ^fly!" he cried, seeing her hesitate, "I'll keep the colonel 
at bay. '^ 

Trelawney heard the last words, and instantly divining what 
waa passing, darted towards Sabine, who arose on his approach, 
Bnd made towards the door indicated by the farmer, while the 
latter threw himself in the colonel's way. 

" Let her go !'* he exclaimd ; ** what has she done P" 

" Out of my way, rascal, or I'll cut you down,'* cried Tre- 
lawney, furiously. 

''No you won't," replied the farmer, drawing a pistol, and 
levelling it at the other'snead. " You don't stir a step, colonel ! " 

" You shall repent this, villain," shouted Trelawney ; " what 
ho, house ! where the devil is Lord MauvesinP" 

" Grone to help the young lady to escape," laughed the farmer. 

Sabine meanwhile pursued her flight unmolested. On gaining 
the, yard, she encountered Lord Mauvesin, who was nastily 
crossing from a stable on the other side. 

" I was just coming for you, young lady," he 'said, " when I 
was alarmed by those pistol-shots, and have vainly tried to ascer- 
tain by whom they were fired. They are now bringing out the 
horses. We will pass through this .gate to the road, and in a 
few minutes you will be in safety." 

Almost as he spoke, indeed, an ostler, with a lantern in his 
hand, brought up a couple of horses, one of which was furnished 
with a side-saddle. After a word of explanation, Sabine sufiered 
Jiiauvesin to lift her to the saddle, and to lead her horse iaiA ^^ 
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farm-yard. As they approached the outer gate, Mauvesin, un- 
observefl by Sabine, directed the ostler to acquaint Trelawney of 
their departure ; and then, mounting his horse, he and Sabine 
passed on to the road, and set forward together in the direction 
for London. 

They had not, however, 'proceeded a hundred yards from the 
inn, wnen another horseman, who had been hovering about, rode 
up to them, and Sabine, to her great jov, found it was her uncle. 
. A few hasty exclamations passed between them, when 
Saint Leu, turning to his niece's companion, recognised Lord 
Mauvesin. 

" I owe my safety to this gentleman, uncle," replied Sabine. 

" I am but too happy to have rendered you a service,"; ob- 
served Mauvesin, recovering from his surprise and confusion. 
" If I^can be of any further assistance, I wjU willingly accompany 
you to town.V 

Saint Leu gave a reluctant assent, and they proceeded on their 
way. 

Meanwhile, the ostler whom Mauvesin had le|t at the gate of 
the inn, with a message for Trelawney, heard a hue and cry in 
thevard behind and saw the farmer approaching. 

He was closely pursued by Trelawney and his companion, 
with several waggoners and stable-men; but the ostler, who might 
have interc^tea him, made way for him to pass, and he gained 
the road. There he mounted a horse, which was tied to a tree 
at a little distance, and instantly galloped off. 

The sound of his horse's hoo» could still be heard when his 
pursuers gained the road. 

" He has escaped us for the present," cried Trelawney, " but 
I will have him some other time. Gallop off to the thicket, 
Cornet, and bring up the men. Meanwhile I'll look after Lord 
Mauvesin and the girl." 

I '''The lady's gone, sir," said the ostler, touching his hat. 
" The lord told me to let you know he'd see her safe home." 

" Oh, that's all right," answered Trelawney. 

[Returning to the inn, he partook of some refreshment, and 
then mountmg his horse, rode off towards Highgate. 

He proceeded at a leisurely pace, but was soon out of sight of 
the inn, making his way along a lonely road overshadowed with 
trees. "With ms thoughts engrossed by recent occunrences, he 
had ridden along for some distance, scarcely taking note of his 
progress, when he was suddenly confronted by another horseman. 

" Stand and deliver !" cried the latter, presenting a pistol at 
his head. 

** Soh, you are a highwayman, then P" cried ll^lawney, recog- 
nising the &amer ; " I thought as much." ^ 
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" I am the man you wished to meet — the Golden Farmer," 
rejoined the other. 

" Then this shall end vour career," cried Trelawney^ 

And snatching a pistol from his holster, he drew the triggiBr. 
Sparks blazed from the flint, but that was all. He drew a second 
pistol with the same result. 

A loud laugh broke from the highwayman. 

" Your pistols were discharged near tuQ inn-window," he said : 
" a comrade did it for me to distract you. But come, colonel, 
hand out your pocket-boo^ or youll find that my pistols are 
loaded." 

"Take it," answered Trelawney, drawing forth his pocket- 
book, " and may the devil's luck go with it." 

" It has come into my hands quite as honestly as it got into 
ypurs, colonel," replied the other. " Good night, and a pJeasant 
ride to you." i 

And turning his horse's head* he galloped away. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

A FSISOK SOflKE. 

Within. a few hours after the meeting on Finchley Common, 
Moor and his fellow-prisoners. Fox, Baxter, and Bunyan, were 
the inpaates of Newgate. Accident having led to their joint 
arrest, they were lodged for the time in the same dungeon, 
where they were packed together with a crowd of offenders, 
accused of almost every shade of crime. 

The interior of the prisons, at this eventful period, teemed 
with such horrors, that, as a learned writer observes, ** they sur- 
passed the imaginations of more civilized times," and can only 
DC estimated correctlv from the stem facts of history. Subject to 
no regulation, and without any provision for affording sustenance 
to the prisoners, the places of confinement were at once the scenes 
of profusion and famine. It was publidy stated in parliament, 
towards the close of the reign of Charles II., that " need]^ persons 
committed to gaol many times perished before their trial." 
While some died of hunger, or actually perished from cold^ 
others revelled in continu^ debauchery. It wds not imusual to 
leave the mouldering bodies of those who died, in all the tor- 
ments of despair, for days together, in the dark and loathsome 
dungeons of ih& survivors. The description given by George 
Fox of the treatment he experienced m «^\s5src^<6^^%^'\jK5sa.- 
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ceston, called Doomsdale, excites a feeling amonntiDg to awe. 
Ellwood, the amanuensis of Milton, when confined in Newgate 
for his religion, saw the quarters of men executed for treason 
Ijidg for several days close to his cell, and the hangman and the 
more obdurate criminals playing at bowls with the heads. The 
gaolers exercised nn almost imlimited power over the prisoners ; 
and such was the deplorable state of the laws, that persons were 
often incarcerated for no other offence than being obnoxious to 
one of the magistracy. Thus disposed of, they were soon for- 
gotten, and if they even succeeded in obtaining a trial, it was 
easy to accuse them of nonconformity, and then to prevail on i^ 
pacKcd jury to find them guilty. 

The dreadful mortality which took place in the prisons has 
already been referred to ; but when the gaol-fever once broke 
out, bringing to th* despairing captives the often welcome relief 
of death, the contagion was not confirmed to those fearfiil abodes, 
but spread far and wide over the land. When the prisoners 
were brought up for trial at the assizes, it came forth with them 
into the court, and fell like a pestilence on the judges, jurors, 
barristers, and audience. Even those acquitted at their trial, or 
who purchased their libertj by the payment of fines, were libe- 
ratea with impaired constitutions, ana never wholly recovered 
from the efiect of their confinement. 

The Dissenters sufiered most severely from this atrocious 
system; and besides the great mortality it occasioned among 
them, we learn from a tract of William Penn's, called " Gooa 
Advice to the Church of England,** that by the operation of the 
cruel laws enacted against them ** fifteen thousand families were 
ruined." Among those who died was William Jenkins, a cele- 
brated nonconformist preacher, whose son, on hearing of his 
death, distributed mourning-rings among his friends, on which 
was inscribed " William Jenkins, murdered in Newgate." Young 
Jenkins afterwards joined the army of Monmouth ; and in spite 
of the repeated intercessions of Sunderland, attested by a letter 
in the State Paper Office, dated 12th September, 1685, was 
ordered by Jeffreys to be execi^ted. 

After passing a night in the midst of such horrors as those 
describea, with all |tmit was loathsome and hideous around him. 
Moor, who was stretched near the door of the dungeon, was 
aroused by the entrance of a turnkey bearing a torch, which 
threw a lurid light over the dfirk walls, glistening wiUi moisture, 
and over the haggard faces of the prisoners, some of whom were 
stretched on the around, while otners were in the act of rising. 
The turnkey was followed by two assistants, carrying large tin 
mess-kettl^ and cans, in which was the gaol allowance &t th^ 
'■'^'isoners' bfeakfiists. 
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** I suppose it's no i^se asking if you're all here P'* inquired 
the turnkey^ gruffly. 

" You'd better call the roll," observed a discarded drummer, 
who was awaiting his trial for robbery, 

** He'd be like Glendower in the pfay, then," said Tom Booth, 
a player, under confinement for debt. *' You may call rolls or 
loaves here till you're hoarse, but none will come." 

** Friend, thou art lost in the vanity of plays and mummings," 
remarked a Quaker. "Eschew these snares of Satan, and I 
will show thee living breftd." 

"Better keep your bread for yourself, Broadbrim," cried the 
turnkey, " for you're likely to have a short allowance to-day. . 
What do you say. Doctor dates P" 

His concluding words were addressed to fa very singular- 
Ibokine man, who on his entry, had risen from a litter of straw 
to his feet. He was of low stoture and very ill-shaped, and had 
so short a neck that his head seemed to grow out of his body* 
His mouth was in the centra of his hjce, and a circle described 
witii a compass from his lips, would include in its diameter his 
nose, foreheisul, and chin, 

By the pretended discovery of a Popish plot in 1678, Titus 
Oates had for a time difiused amongrthe Catholics, and even the 
stricter members of the Church of England, a universal feeling 
6f terror. The son of an Anabaptist preacher, during the civu 
war he had been chaplain to the notorious Colonel fride, the 
hero of the stratagem known as " Pride's Purge ;" but he had 
oonfbnned to the Church of £nglai\d at the Restoration, and 
taken hol^ orders. As a reward for the discoverer of the plot, 
he was assigned a lodging in Whitehall, and a pension of 12G0L 
per annum ; and, by the direction of the House of Commons, he 
walked about with guards, lest he should be murdered by the 
Papists. He was eiSled the saviour of the nation ; and whoever 
he pointed at was taken up and committed. Although his reve- 
lations, when examined before the council, teemed with the most 
glaring blunders, the panic he had excited was so general, that 
no one dared to call attention to their absurdity. . He spoke of 
Don Juan as having declared he would kill the King ; and being 
asked what kind of man Don Juan was, he said mat he was a 
tall black man. Charles U., who presided at. the examination, 
on hearing the answer, laughed in his fkce, for he was personally, 
acquainted with Don Juan, who was a short man, with red hair. 
The audacity of Oates was unbounded ; and, during the heat of 
the plot, he even had the effrontery to appear at the bar of the 
House of Commons, in his canonicals, crymg out in his peculiar 
vernacular, "Aye, Taitus Oates, accause Catherine, Queen of 
England, of haigh trtuson." Charles was «o ixvj^^gK^asci^ ^ '^ssiSL 
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instdt, that he immediately put him in confinement; ,but was 
compelled by the clamours of the populace to set him at liberty. 
The careless monarch seems to have completely shaken off ms 
usual inertness on this occasion. "Tkey think,*' he said, "I 
have a mind to a new wife, but, for all that, I will not see an 
innocent woman abused." But though the queen was spared, 
an immense number of persons were condemned on the impeach- 
ments of Oates, and executed as traitors. The last victim was 
the unfortunate Stafford, who was beheaded on the 29th of 
December, 1680, in spite of the most powerfiil interposition in 
his favour. Five years afterwards, James II. ascended the 
throne, and Titus Oates was convicted of penury. Ejected from 
his lodging injWhitehall, and deprived of his pension, he was 
sentenced to be imprisoned for me in I^ewgate, whence he was 
to be taken five times a year to thepillory, and then whipped 
through the streets from Kewgate to Tyburn. 

Tbe miscreant laughed heartilvat the observationof the turnkey. 

" If he hays gaut sau mauch brayd, he con gayve me hays 
raytion," he said, in his broad accents. " This law<^ing of yaurs 
is a fayne playce, mayster gaoler, and gayves me a nooge 
appetite." ' 

" Friend, thou art in error," observed Fox : " it is written 
that *man shall not live by bread alone;' and, verily, friend 
Barclay can tell i^ee of the true bread, which is free from the 
leaven of the world,, even as the shewbread of the temple." 

" Turn from luring and evil-speaking," cried Bunyan, " and 
fight the fiend withm you, as Christian fought with the fiend 
Apollyon, in the Valley of Humiliation. Then sh^ your burden 
become light, and you shall find even this Slough of Despond 
like a fair and pleasant mountain." 

" Daw yau d!a-are to prate to me, yau ra-anting dogs? " roared 
Oates. " Daw yau know aye awm Dauctor Taytus Oates, the 
sawviour of this nawtion P " 

" Perjurer and murderer ! " shouted, a high-churchman, who 
had been committed for sedition. 

" Stand to your text, doctor," laughed the turnkey. " You 
shall fight it out before you have any breakfast. Ho ! a ring for 
the doctor ! " 

" The doctor *s a very Achilles in war," cried a Grub-street 
writer, recently convicted for libel. "He's like the saints in 
* Hudibras,' who 

* Prove their doctrine orthodox, 
By apostdlic blows and knocks.* ** 

*' Let him plajr out his part," said Booth ; and throwing him^ 
self into a theatrical attitude, he added, 

" * l.ay on, Maednff t 
And d^d be he who first oz-Ze* * Ho\d\ ctiowt*^ I' " 
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•• A ring ! a ritog !" cried several yoioes. 

Obedient to this summons, the urisoners were grouping round 
tlie two disputants, when a taU, tnin man, with long black hair 
streaming over his face, darted into the midst of them. The 
light of the torch fell full on his piercing eyes and meagre 
features, displaying a oountenanoe marked with the sternest lines 
dl fanaticism. 

" Curse on you ! " he screamed. " The words out of my 
mouth shall deyour you, and smite you with everlasting fire." 

Moor regarded the speaker with amazement. 

^ Is this a madman P " he asked of Baxter, who was sitting 
next to him. 

" Either a madman or a blasphemer," answered Baxter. *'It 
is Ludowick Muggleton." 

Muggleton had not even the melancholy excuse for his blas- 
phemy which Baxter was half-inclined to concede to him. 
Originally a tailor, he joined, in 1657, a brother craftsman named 
Seeves, in the more profitable vocation of a religious imposter. 
Ileeves declared that they were the two last witnesses mentioned 
IQ Itevelations, and that whoever opposed them in the spiritual 
and heavenly mission they were intrusted with, would be 
destroyed by the " fire," or curses that would " proceed out of 
their mouthis." Eeeves was to act the part of Moses, and 
MiLggleton was to be his "mouth." Iteeves affirmed, in his 
" New Testament," that our Lord had addressed him in these 
words : " I have given thee understanding of my mind in the 
Scriptures above all men in the world. I have chosen thee, my 
last messenger, for a great work unto this bloody, unbelieving 
world ; and I have given thee Ludowick Muggleton to be thy 
mouth." 

On the death of Beeves, Muggleton pretended to have a 
double portion of the spirit resting on him, and became very 
active in difiusing his tenets, which, attracting the notice of the 
authorities, at last led to his prosecution. Ble was tried at the 
Old Bailey on the 17th of January, 1677, and making no defence, 
was convicted of having published several blasphemous pam- 
phlets, and sentenced to be placed three times in the pillory, and 
imprisoned till he could procure sureties for his future good, 
benaviour. 

Muggleton's address elicited a burst of laughter from his 
auditors. 

'*Thou shouldst not onrse at all, friend," remarked Fox. 
" Cease to do evil, learn to do well, and the Lord shall deliver 
thee out of the hands of Pharaoh, and out of the house of 
bondage. But I speak unto ye all, as Jeremiah spake unto thA 
Hebrews : * They hearkened not xmto me, not *\fiij;^^^H^«a^ <^»sl. 
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but hardened their neck : they did worse than their fathers. 
Therefore thou shalt speak all these words nnto them, but they 
will not hearken unto thee : thou shalt also call unto them, but 
they will not answer thee.* " 

" I'll answer for one," cried the drummer, in a snuffling voice. 

Another loud laugh b^ke from the audience. Before it sub- 
sided, the door of the dungeon was again opened, and Elkanah 
Snewin presented himself at it. He was somewhat better 
habited than usual, having encased his sturdy person in a coat of 
quilted orange-coloured cloth, and his lower limbs in a pair of 
buff boots ascending above the knee, while a hanger was girded 
to his side. 

** Turn up Charles Moor," cried the constable, " IVe got a 
warrant to take him before the Privy Council." 

Moor was immediately called by the turnkey, and taking a 
hasty leave of Baxter, the young man was consigned to the 
custody of Snewin. The latter received him with a grin of 
triumph; and hurrying him into a coach at the prison-door, 
conveyed him to Whitehall. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE QUEEN CONSOBT. 

MiET OF Modbna's chirms had been long a favourite theme 
with the poets of the age. She was now in the meridian of her 
beauty ; and fully merited the praises so lavishly bestowed upon 
her. Still her lovely countenance was 

Sicklied o'er with the pale hue of thought, 

as, indeed, had too often been the case since her consort's 
accession to the throne. Her luxuriant hair was turned up from 
the forehead in a sort of pile, or high top-knot, but fell in ring- 
lets over the temples, where its jetty hue contrasted admirably 
with the marble paleness of her complexion, while it was in 
keeping with her dark lustrous eyes, celebrated by Lord Lans- 
down in one of his poetical epistles as— • 

Those charming: eyes, which shine to reconcile 
To harmony and peace our stubborn isle. 

Descended from the illustrious house of Este, Mary had, early 
in life,*! on the death of her. father, Alphonso IV*., Puke of 
Modena, been adopted by JiOuis XIV., who settled on hej- su 
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mKrriage-portion of two hundred thousand pounds. When in 
her fif&enth year, she was married at Modena to James, then 
Poke of York — Henry Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, being 
proxy for the duke, and afterwards conducting her to Englano. 
As Mary was a Catholic, the marriage was very unpopular at 
the time ; but her agreeable manners, the innocence and good- 
ness of her nature, and her obliging and unassuming deportment, 
soon overcame the prejudices raised against her by her religion, 
and moved even the sectarian Marvel to exclaim — 

Poor princess 1 bom beneath a sullen star, 
To find such welcome when you came from far I 
Better some jealous neighbour of your own 
Had called you to a sound though petty throne.* 

Her graceful behaviour, however,'could not conciliate the ill- 
will of ner adversaries; and Burnet relates that, "so artfully 
did the young Italian behave herself, that she deceived even the 
oldest and most jealous persons, both in the court and country: 
only sometimes a satirical temper broke out too much, which was 
imputed to youth and wit, not enough practised in the world." 
Yet this young princess — so lovely, so inexperienced, and so 
friendless — brought almost a child into the giddy vortex of a 
profligate court, was, as the bishop admits, "umversally esteemed 
and beloved," and while her husband was continually engaging 
in some low intrigue, devoted herself patiently to the fulfilment 
of her duties as a wife. When James was sent as a kind of 
exile into Scotland, in 1679, he himself testifies to her exemplary 
conduct; for, though pressed by Charles IL to remain at court, 
" she chose rather,'* James says, " even with the hazard of her 
life, to be a constant companion of the duke, her husband's, 
misfortunes and hardships, than to enjoy her ease in any part of 
the world without him." 

Though her influence over her husband had daily increased, 
Mary did not interfere in public affairs till after her elevation to 
the throne ; and since that event, though she had been more 
than ever surrounded by ghostly counsellors, and though her 
interest aud inclination alUce prompted her to leave no means 
untried to re-establish popery in England, she had almost 
uniformly raised her voice in favour of moderate measures. 
This line of conduct subjected her to frequent reproof from the 
priests, and especially from Father Petre, who, with the subtle 
craft of his order, worked so effectually on her deep feelings 
of religion, that he won her support for proceedings otherwise 
obnoxious to her. 

In a chamber at Whitehall sat Mary near a small table of 

• Advice to a PBintet. 
B 2 
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maflsive oak, richly carred and polislied, with her fayoorite 
attendant, Anna Montecuculi, a oeautiful but arti^l Italian, 
standing beside her. Anna was the daughter of the well-known 
imperial general, and having been brought np from infancy with 
the queen, possessed great influence over her. But at this 
moment Mary scarcely seemed aware of her proximity. She 
was leaning over an open missal emblazoned with the illumina- 
tions of the previous century ; but her eye wandered from her 
book to the wall, where hung gems of Titian and Murillo, with 
some sacred pieces of Bassano, or rested a moment on a 
neighbouring oriel window, encircled with the carving of 
Gibbons, and where a devotional stool, a small shrine, and a 
crucifix might be discerned. A rich JSirkey carpet covered the 
centre of the floor ; a chess-board lay neglected on the table ; 
several Indian screens and tall China jars were dispersed round 
the room; and on one side glittered an exquisite cabinet of 
filagree silver. 

Mary had been sitting thus for some time, when the chamber- 
door was opened by a page. 

" The Earl of Sunderland is in the ante-chamber," he said, 
with an obeisance, " and requests an audience of your majesty." 

Mary hesitated. As she was about to speaf, Anna came 
behind her chair, and Mary looked up. 

" I must tell his lordship my decision," she said to Anna, in a 
low voice ; " Father Petre cannot object to that. No, no, I 
must see him." 

Anna bowed ; but, though affecting resignation, she did not 
appear satisfied. 

" Admit his lordship," said Mary to the page. 

"With another profound obeisance, the page withdrew, and 
immediately afterwards returned, ushering m Sunderland. 

Mary received the minister very graciously, and motioning 
Anna to the further end of the room, invited mm to be seated. 

"My business will not engage your majesty long," said 
Sunderland. ** I have well considered the scheme of toleration I 
proposed to you, and an event has just occurred, which will give 
its immediate promulgation great popularity. May I hope that 
your majestv's intention to support me is unchanged P " 

" Would I could see my way clearly in it ! " rejoined Mary, 
anxiously. "I desire, sincerely, to act for the best; but so 
much is said on both sides, that I am quite distracted." 

" I almost ventured to hope that you had by this time secured 
the king's approbation to the measure," said Sunderland. 

"I should have done so," said Mary; "but Father Petre 
represents the project as prejudicial. He affirms that it will 
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^ve tlie appearance of weakness to our cause, while at the same 
time it will foster heresy." 

"The holy father's zeal makes him unwilling to arrest 
persecution, even when administered by a rival priesthood," 
observed Sunderland, in a sarcastic tone. " This measure would 
create dissension among our adversaries, and, consequently, 
could not argue weakness in us : neither can it be thought to 
foster heresy, for the Papists will share the general indulgence." 

" Ah ! — how gladly would I purchase toleration for them," 
cried Mary. 

"I have been at great pains to conciliate opinions on the 
subject," pursued Sunderland, "and, depending on your 
majesty's support, anticipated success. In that case you would 
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]iave been the happy means of opening the doors. of the 
dungeons, and would have carried joy into a thousand lamilies. 
Such is the scheme you have been persuaded to abandon." 

Mary was silent ; but her pensive look, and restless gaze, now 
turned on Sunderland, now on vacancy, marked the trouble 
within. 

"It is very sad to think that these people should be treated 
so harshly, my lord," she said at length; "I could almost weep 
when I reflect upon what they have to endure. But why do 
they persist in their heresy P They are as cruel to us in pro- 
voking persecution, as we are to them in inflicting it." 

" Your majesty must consider that I also am a heretic," said 
Sunderland, " and, by a parity of reasoning, ought to be per- 
secuted too." 

Mary smiled ; but her smile was sad and faint. 

" I would you were not a heretic, my lord," she observed ; 
" but, indeed, what you say makes me lament that I did not 
broach the subject to the king." 

" It is not yet too late, madam," answered Sunderland. " The 
council has not met, and your assurance to his majesty that you 
have well considered the measure, and approve it, will be suf- 
ficient to win his assent. We may not have such a golden 
opportunity as this again." 

" Alas I it is too late,'' exclaimed Mary, " the king is closeted 
with Father Petre." 

She paused a moment ; but presently resumed, lust as Sun- 
derland was rising— 

" Stay, my lord. You can tell the king the scheme has my 
support; and, as Father Petre is tmder the impression that! 
oppose it, here is my signet-ring as a pledge to his majesty of 
your sincerity." 

With a profound obeisance Bunderlaxid tcwit ^V<6 Tas%» "kc^ 
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dropping on his knee, Mary extended him her hand, which he 
raised to his lips. 

" Heaven guard your majesty," he said. 

Anna, who conld scarcely conceal the rage and disappointment 
with which Sunderland's success filled her, touched a bell ; the 
page without opened the door, and with another courtly bow 
the earl passed into the ante-chamber. Thence he 'made his 
way through several intervening rooms and galleries, past a 
scattered line of pages, ushers, and marshsds, towards the 
council -chamber, in the ante-room of which the thoughts he had 
been turning in his mind shaped themselves into the following 
words : — 

" The ring will hardly efiect it alone, but it is not my only 
resource. I shall perplex Nottingham, madden Halifax, and 
liberate from prison six thousand Dissenters. The letter, too, 
may yet answer a purpose." 

Thus musing, he approached a door, which an usher who was 
in waiting, threw open for him, as he did an inner folding-door, 
covered with crimson cloth, admitting the earl to the council- 
chamber. 



CHAPTEE Vni. 

THE PBIVT COUNCIL. 

Sevebal of the ministers had already assembled in the room 
when Sunderland made his appearance, each of whom he saluted 
with a bow or a word of recognition. The chamber was prepared 
for the approaching consultation. In the centre was a long table 
covered with a scarlet cloth, on which were placed at regular 
intervals, silver inkstands, pens, and portfohos. High-backed 
chairs were ranged around the table, and a chair of state, sur- 
mounted on the back by a crown, stood at its head. The walls 
were covered with tapestry, on which the royal arms were 
woven. Lords Middleton, Melfort, Dartmouth, and Grodolphin, 
were standing together conversing in whispers ; old Lord Bellasis 
was leaning against the back of a chair, arranging his spectacles 
with one hand, while the other grasped the last number of Sir 
Roger L'Estrange's new journal called the Ohservator ; and 
Lord Preston was talking in a low voice to the Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys. 

As the atrocious severities of the latter have been recorded, 
it is doing him no more than justice, to give equal prominence 
*^3uch j^a^cularB of his life, as represent him in a more amiable 
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light. His nature, though cruel, was not destitute of redeeming 
qualities, and these were displayed on more than one occasion. 

While as yet needy and*imKnown, attending the assizes at 
Kingston, in 1666, JefiPreys made clandestine advances to the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, in which he was assisted by a 
friend, w]io was the young lady's governess. The affair was 
discovered, and the confidante turned out of doors. Hearing of 
her dismissal, Jeflfreys went to see her, took pity on her situation, 
and married her. He always treated her with the greatest 
affection, and she lived to see him Lord Chief JTustice of England. 
During the time he held this office, he signalised himself by a 
very remarkable action. The mayor and aldermen of Bristol 
haa been accustomed to sentence the various delinquents brought 
before them, in their magisterial capacity, to transportation for 
life, and then to sell them, for their own profit, to the West 
Indian planters. Jeffreys, while engaged on the Western cir- 
cuit, heard of this abuse, and repairing to Bristol, ordered the 
mayor to descend from the bench on which he was sitting, in 
his scarlet robes and fur, to the felons' dock, and there to plead 
as a common criminal. He then made him and the aldermen 
enter into heavy securities to answer any informations laid 
against them; and, by his threats and reproaches, so terrified 
the offenders, that the infamous traffic was discontinued. I^or 
was he always deaf to admonition himself. At a later period of 
life, when lord chancellor, he was once sent by the court to 
influence a contested election at .^jnmdel, in Sussex, and was 
directed to spare no exertion to secure the return to parliament 
of the court candidate. In order to intimidate the electors, he 
placed himself on the hustings, by the side of the mayor, who 
was the returning officer, and who, though he well knew 
Jeffreys, pretended to be ignorant of his person and rank. In 
the course of the poll, one of the court party tendered a fictitious 
vote, and the mayor rejected it, which so irritated Jeffreys, that, 
rising in a passion, he insisted that the vote should be recorded, 
adding, *' I am the lord chancellor of this realm." The mayor, 
regarding him with a look of contempt, repUed, ** Were you 
really the lord chancellor, you would know you have nothing to 
do here," and turning to the crier, he added, " Officer, turn this 
fellow out." The crier seized Jeffireys by the arm, and, in spite 
of his remonstranaes, fulfilled the mayor's commands. In the 
evening, the mayor was surprised by a message from Jeffreys, 
desiring the fitvour of his company at his inn, but doubtful of 
the chancellor's motives, he declined the invitation. Jefireys 
then went to his house, and said to him, " Sir, I cannot help 
revering one who so well knows the law, and dares ao tvj^\sV| 
execute it, and, though I myself was Bom«H<JVia.\. ^tb^gc^<5i,\*Qsisss5S^. 
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on did but your dniy. You, as I have learned, are independDnt, 
ut you may have some relation who is not so well provided for. 
If you have, let me have the pleasure of presenting him with a 
considerable place in my gift, iust now vacant." So handsome 
and ample an apolo^ excited the admiration of the mayor, who, 
having a nephew m straitened circumstances, mentioned the 
matter to Jef&eys, and he immediately appointed the young 
man to the vacant situation. 

Sunderland addressed himself to Lord Preston, the secretary 
of state. 

" You received my letter, my lord, I suppose, respecting the 
prisoner taken by Colonel Xirke last night P " he said. 

" Yes," answered Presiton, " and, according to your instruc- 
tions, I instantly issued an order to bring him before the council 
this morning, together with the constable who apprehended him. 
They are now in attendance in the guard-room." 

" Jjord Preston and I have been talking over the matter, mj 
lord," observed Jefireys ; " it seems that Colonel Kirke in his 
report accuses this young man of being an emissary of the 
Prince of Orange." 

" So I understand," answered Sunderland, with an increduloug 
smile; ''and therefore I think it right to have the matter 
thoroughly investigated. It will pave the tray for our declara- 
tion of indulgence to the Dissenters." 

" Admirably," concurred Preston. 

" You do not intend to. propose the declaration to-day, eh, my 
lord P " asked Jefireys. 

" Indeed but I do," returned Sunderland, " and if you and 
Preston support me I will carry it. Have you brought with you 
the written opinion of the judges P " 

"It is here," answered Jefireys, nointing to his portfolio. 
" Have you secured her majesty and the corps diplomatique f" 

As he awaited a reply, the folding-door was thrown open, and 
two personages entered the room, at whose appearance tne whole 
of the ministers arose, and bowing to the foremost of them 
moved towards the table. The new comers were James IL and 
Father Petre. 

James U. was now in his fifky-sixth year, but his form was 
unbent, and, indeed, formally erect. He was somewhat nlxtve the 
middle height ; his person had a commanding appearance ; ax^d his 
limbs were muscular and well proportioned. His complexion was 
£sdr, and though marked with the small pox, his countenance was 
pleasing, bearmg so strong a resemblance to that of his father, 
that if he had only worn the pointed beard cf the latter, it 
might have almost passed for the same. In its mild and engaging 
jagpreanaD, on* would hare looked in yiain fyr some trace of that; 
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Bpirit which, since his a4!ce8siQii to the crown, had so often 
nr^ed him to misrule, alienating from his service some of the 
warmest of his friends and the most faithful of his subjects. 
But it was still admitted by all that he truly loved his country. 
No monarch, indeed, since the dajs of Alfred, ever had the 
honour and ^lory of England more smcerely at heart. Beclaimed 
from his vicious excesses, he devoted almost all his tiipe to 
public affairs, daily transacting a prodi^ous amount of business, 
correcting the abuses of the vanous departments of the state, 
promoting the improvement of the marine, encoUraeing trade, 
and carefully husbanding the public money. Weai in judg- 
ment, he yet possessed sufficient capacity to work out success- 
fully the most elaborate schemes of others : bigoted in religion, 
his piety was at least sincere. If his rule was stern and unre- 
lentmg, he was arbitrary on principle, mistaking violence for 
vigour; and, though avmdictive enemy, he was a warm and 
steadfast friend. 

Father Petre wore the sombre dress of his order. He was a 
dark, austere-looking man, with large bushy eyebrows, and his 
shaven crown well became his cadaverous countenance. 

Originally only confessor to James, Father Petre had lately 
been appointed oean of his private chapel, and was now in con- 
stant attendance on the royal person. He was daily rising in 
the king's favour, and acquiring a larg^ share of confidence ; 
and he could thus canvas with James privately the designs of 
Sunderland, whom he regarded as a rival, and whom he seized 
every occasion to op^se. Crafty, subtle, and ambitious, and 
versed in all the learning, the art, and the sophistry of his order. 
Father Petre was yet miserably deficient in practical knowledge 
of the English people ; and, by his undisguised hostility to the 
Established Church, had raised in array against him all their 
reli^ous prejudices. While, however, he was even criminally rash 
in his efforts to subvert the church, and re-establish popery, he 
secretly leagued with the French ambassador against the pope, 
with whom, in common with the whole order of Jesuits, he was 
avowedly at variance. He had, indeed, personal reasons for 
enmity to Innocent XI., — ^that spirited pontiff having refused, 
even at the earnest solicitation of James, to create him a titular 
bishop, alleging as his reason that Jesuits were prohibited from 
accepting a bishopric, and that he would sooner make a Jesuit a 
cardinal than a bishop. James then requested the pope to 
create his favourite a cardinal, but this also was refused ; and to 
mark his regard for Petre, whom his interest could not advance 
in the chur(UL» James had appointed him a member of the privy 
counciL 

Sowing to the aaiexDldagei James piocee&<^ V> ^^ ^^^ ^ 
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state, and tlien desiring tlie ministers to be seated, Sunderland, 
in obedience to a gesture from tbe king, opened the business of 
the day. 

" It is my duty to request your majesty's first attention to 
what appears a mysterious aflfair," he said. " Yesterday there 
was a meeting of Dissenters on Finchley Common, which was 
dispersed by Colonel Kirke, who arrested the ringleaders, and 
with them, a young man, named Moor, ^protSge of the earl of 
!Nottingham, and whom the colonel's report alleges to be an 
agont of the Prince of Orange." 

James uttered an exclamation of anger. 

" I have ordered the delinquent to oe held in attendance in 
tlio guard-room," pursued Sunderland, "as I thought it likely 
your majesty might wish to examine him." 

" You did right," answered James, quickly. " We may pos- 
sibly trace the treason from the proUg6 to the patron, and if so, 
I will make a terrible example of Nottingham. Let the prisoner 
be brought in." 

The usher in waiting left the room, and presently returned, 
accompanied by Moor and Snewin. 

Moor looked pale and anxious, though his concern arose Hess 
for himself than for his patron ; but he assumed a i^ore composed 
aspect as he met the glance of James, who eyed him inquisitively, 
and with an evident disposition to prejudge him. Snewin, duly 
impressed with the importance of his position, bowed to the 
ground before the monarch. 

" So, sir," said James to Moor, " are you aware why you are 
brought here P " 

*' I believe I am accused of treason," replied the young man. 
" If so, the charge is false. Your majesty has not a more loyal 
subject than myself." 

" A fair speech, sir, but words are no proof of loyalty," re- 
joined James. "You are said to be a secret emissary of the 
Prince of Orange." 

" I am calumniated," returned Moor, firmly. " I have 
neither seen the Prince of Orange, nor held any communication 
with him." 

"How, sirP" cried James; but checking himself, he added, 
in a lower tone, to Sunderland, " have I misunderstood you ? " 

" Not at all, your majesty," replied Sunderland, " but the 
constable may have made a mistake. State briefly, sir, why you 
apprehended this young man," he added to Snewin. 

" Please your majes^," said the constable, " I heerd yesterday 
as 'ow Colonel Sidney was to be at an inn in Cecil-street, to meet 
a genTman there, and I posted off directly to arrest him. The 
^onel got oft; but I found this young blade in the house, and 
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I wam't blind, so when I finds him afterwards with the psalm- 
singers on Finchley Common, I just lays mj hand on him, when 
out drops a letter &om his pocket, ana, snatchin' it up, I finds it 
sealed with the Prince of Orange's signet." 

" Produce that letter, quickly, sirrah ! " cried James. 

" I'll just present it to your majesty," answered Snewin, with 
a pro found bow. 

With this he thrust his hand into his coat, but he did not 
apparently find what he wanted, and after fumbling a while in 
the pocket, he drew forth his hand and dived both hands into 
the outer pockets of his coat, but with equal ill-success. 

" Quick, the letter ! " cried James. 

" I ain't a-got it, your majesty," stammered Snewin. 

" Ha ! " exclaimed James. " Is it lost P " 

" More likely stolen, your majesty," observed Father Petre, in 
a soft tone. " At what time did you meet Colonel Sidney, yes- 
terday P " he inquired. 

" Your reverence, I see, adopts the story of the constable," 
replied Moor, evasively. " I am wholly innocent of the offence 
imputed to me." 

"There is no evidence that the young man has been in 
communication with Sidney," observed Jeffreys to Petre. " His 
majesty wishes him, I believe, to explain how the letter the 
constable mentions came into his possession. What have you to 
say about this letter, sir P " he added, before Petre could speak. 

" It was brought to me at my inn, in Cecil-stroet, my lord," 
answered Moor, " by a gentleman styling himself Captain Fer- 
dinando Gonzalez, and who desired me to convey it to Lord 
I9^ottingham, at Burleigh. This is all I can tell your majesty 
about it." 

'* The explanation is satisfactorv/' said Sunderland to James. 
*' Captain Gonzalez is a person of note, and has been mentioned 
favourably to me by the Spanish ambassador." 

Father Petre was still dissatisfied, but the other members 
of the council concurred with Sunderland ; and James, who was 
unsuspicious to a fault, confiding even in avowed malcontents, 
was easily persuaded into the same opinion. 

" You have explained away the charge brought against you, 
young gentleman," he said to Moor, with an affability whicn no 
one coiud more gracefully assume, " and are now free to depart." 

" I should be proud to enjoy an opportunity of proving to 
your majesty that I am incapable oi disloyalty," said Moor. 
And bowmg, he withdrew. 

"Who is this young manP" asked James, when he had 
retired. 

" The new aspirant to the Mauyesin peerage, ivier— ""^aa i^ss^so^ 
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child of xnyBtery ! " replied Sunderland, with a smile. " I am 
quite intereeted in him mysdf, and must try and do something 
for him. But I have now to call your majesty's attention to this 
meetlDg on Finchley Common. If some steps are not taken to 

grevent it, it will lead to the union of the JJissent^rs and the 
'hurch party. They must be kept asunder, and I have framed 
a declaration of indulgence to the Dissenters, which will effect 
that object. It has the approbation of the Lord Chancellor, and 
of the judges, who have drawn up a written opinion in its 
favour. "With your majesty's permission, I will read it to you." 

James assented ; and Sunderland, opening a portfolio, drew 
forth a document, which he proceeded to read aloud. 

It was the memorable declaration of indulgence to the Dis- 
senters. The preamble set forth, that " We have thought fit, by 
virtue of our royal prerogative, to issue forth this our declara- 
tion of indulgence, making no doubt of the concurrence of our 
two houses of parliament, when we shall think it convenient for 
them to meet. It then asserted the inalienable right of all men 
to worship their Maker according to the dictates of their own 
conscience. The king claimed this right for those of his subjects 
who dissented from the communion of the Established Church. 
He suspended all acts which restrained the freedom of worship ; 
he cancelled those which disqualified any of his subjects from 
holding pubHc employments; he liberated trom prison all persons 
confinea for religious opinions, nearly seven thousand in num* 
ber ; and, as a crowning act of clemency, he authorised all sects 
of Dissenters to meet openly for worship wherever and whenever 
they pleased. 

A scheme of toleration so noble and comprehensive was far in 
advance of the prejudices of the age, and Sunderland was pre- 
pared, when he had finished reading it, for the exclamations of 
dissent which broke from several ofhis colleagues. 

" We shall have the Church in arms," cried the earl of Mid- 
dleton. 

" The Church preaches non-resistance," said Lord Preston, 
" and therefore will not resort to arms." 

" Do not suppose it will practise what it preaches," observed 
Lord Dartmouth. " Poor Doctor Marley, the late Bishop of 
Winchester, sent for me on his death-bed to warn his miyesty by 
me, almost with his last breath, that if an occasion arose, the 
Church would belie her preaching." 

*' I wiU never agree to this measure," said Lord Bellasis. '' It 
is an infringement of the constitution." 

"Then, you know the law better than I do, my lord," 
remarked Jeffireys, in the heated manner habitual to him. " But 
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I am unwilling to beliere it, when I am supported in my opinion 
by the whole of the judicial bench." 

" It would make England a hot-bed of heresy/' said Father 
Petre in an under tone to James. " It will blast for ever your 
majesty's pious hope of conyerting the ooimtry, and mar all our 
past laoours." 

James looked grave and thoughtM. His natural good sense 
comprehended the aim of the measure, and inclined him to assent 
to it. On the other hand, his bigotry, aroused by the insinua- 
tions of Father Petre, was instinctively adverse to so bold and 
sweeping a toleration of the heretical Dissenters. 

*' 1 fear it would strengthen our adversaries, instead of weak- 
ening them," he said, at kneth : " and would have the evil effect 
of encouraging dissent." 

" Persecution will encourage dissent, your majesty," observed 
Sunderland, *' while toleration will render it insignificant. This 
measure has the approbation of Count d'Adda, and no one can 
suspect the pope's nimcio of partiality for the Dissenters." 

" But we may doubt his capacity to form an opinion," said 
Father Petre, quickly. " I am sure M. Barillon would not 
approve of it ; neither would Don Pedro Eonquillo, the Spanish 
anibassador." 

" I am anxious that they should have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their sentiments upon it," replied Simderland ; *' and, 
as I imagined it mi^ht be agreeable to his majesty, I have 
requested them to be m attendance. Does your majesty wish to 
consult them P " 

"Let them be summoned," returned James. "They will 
not, I imagine, give jou their suffrages." 

The usher in waitmg was sent to require the attendance of the 
three ambassadors, wno, pursuant to an arrangement with Sun- 
derland, were closeted in a neighbouring room, impatiently 
awaiting the summons. The council were still discussing the 
merits of the minister's scheme, when they weie introduced. 

Count d'Adda was a tall and very stout man, whose tonsure 
and sober garments marked his priestly profession. Don Pedro 
Sonquillo was of the middle size, well-made, and having a hand- 
some, though rather sharp countenance, and quick black eyes ; 
he was attired very gorgeously, always supporting a magnificent 
appearance, although, as his salary as ambassador was greatly in 
arrear, and he had quite exhausted his credit, no one could ever 
conjecture whence he derived his resources. Barillon was the 
last of the party. 

James received them with a gracious salutation. 

" So you have become a favourer of heretics, count P " he said 
to the nuncio. 
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''Your majesty refers to Lord Sunderland's concessions to 
them," answered Count d'Adda. *' I do not sanction them for 
their own sake, but for the good they may work to you." 

" Which is unquestionable," observed Don Pedro Itonquillo ; 
" and, therefore, I humbly recommend your majesty to yield to 
the advice of your minister." 

" In Spain, sir, I believe, the king is guided by the counsel of 
his confessor," replied James, sharply. 

" Yes sire," said Eonquillo, ** and that is the reason why our 
affairs succeed so ill." 

James coloured at the retort. 

" You forget what is due to the ministers of your religion, sir, 
as well as to his majesty," observed Father Petre. " But M. 
BariUon, I know, will not raise his voice in favour of heresy." 

" I may see objections to these concessions, as well as your 
reverence," answered Barillon; " but, on the whole, I think them 
advantageous to his majesty's service, and consequently recom- 
mend their adoption." 

" The queen, at least, will oppose them," said Father Petre, 
sullenljr ; '* and his majesly will respect her •pious scruples." 

" I will be guided in my decision by' hers,' said James, hoping 
by this means to get out of the dilemma in which he felt himself 
placed. 

" Then, I am authorised to inform your mwesty of the queen's 
unqualified approbation of the project," said Sunderland ; " in 
proof of which she has sent you this token." 

So saying, he tendered the signet-ring to James, who received 
it with surprise, and cast a look of disquietude at his confessor. 
The latter, though secretly disconcerted, was too much an adept< 
in dissimulation not to conseal his annoyance. 

'* I cannot resist such able pleading," said James, after a 
moment's pause ; " but I fear we shall not achieve our object. 
The fragment of the True Cross, found in Saint Edward the 
Confessor's coffin, /ell from my hands this mornin^j — an augury, 
no doubt, of ill. Our Blessed Lady grant, as my intentions are 
good, that the decision I have formed may be for the advantage 
of our holy church, and the weal of the realm. Give me me 
declaration." 

The important document was placed before him, and, receiving 
the royal signature, became a law of the^land. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THB BNT£BTAIKliE:^T AT WHITBHALL. 

Thb magnificent reception rooms at Whitehall were thrown 
open for a grand concert and ball. The principal saloon, 
described by Evelyn, as " that glorious gallery," blazed with 
light, streaming from numerous chandeliers, and reflected by 
superb mirrors. Hung with the choicest paintings, the walls 
exnibited the fairy tracery of Gibbons in their panelled oak ; the 
ceiling glowed with gorgeous frescoes by Verrio ; and statues 
and busts, in bronze and marble, of rarest workmanship, were 
placed on pedestals around. 

The saloon was thronged with court beauties, sparkling with 
jewels, and gallants, in their richest apparel. Near the centre, 
at a round table, was collected a noisy party, consisting of tho 
Dukes of Berwick, Grafton, and ISTorthumberland, together with 
Lord Waldegrave, engaged at basset. The lower end of tho 
room was fitted up with an orchestra, and amongst the musicians 
were the celebrate4tharpsichordist, Baptist, and the amiable and 
gifted Purcell ; wj^e Pordage, Gosling, and Mrs. Parker, stood 
on a platform above, awaiting the royal command to commence 
the concert. In front of the orchestra were grouped many wits 
and poets of the day, nimibering among them Dryden, Evelyn, 
Lansdowne, and St. JEvremond ; and not far from them stood tho 
philosopher Boyle, conversing with Sir Christopher Wren. 

Divided from the rest of the hall by a silken cord, the upper 
end of the saloon was set apart for the queen and her more 
favoured guests. On one side stood James, in close conference 
with Father Petre ; and in the centre, on a fauteuil, placed on a 
dais, sat Mary chatting with Catherine of Braganza, the queen- 
dowager. 

Daughter of the celebrated Duke of Braganza, who was placed 
on the throne of Portugal by a revolution, in 1641, when he 
assumed the title of Dom Juan IV., Catherine was brought up, 
according to the custom of her country, in a convent, where she 
early acquired that zealous attachment to the Church of E<ome 
which she maintained till the close of life. When little beyond 
her twenty-first year, she became the wife of Charles II., who 
received with her, as a dowry, the fortress of Tangier in Africa^ 
the island of Bom]bay in the East Indies, taxiii Taot\B^ ^sv^ ^s^t- 
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chandise to the amount of half a million. On her arriYal in. 
Ed gland, Catherine, in the first instance, made a favourable 
impression on the inconstant monarch, and in a confidential 
letter to Lord Clarendon, written on the day of his marriage, he 
thus describes her : — " Her face is not so exact as to be cidled a 
beauty, thougjh her eyes are excellent good, and not any thing in 
her face that in the least degree can shock me. On the contrary, 
she has as much agreeableness in her looks altogether as e'er I saw, 
and if I have any skill in physiognomy, which I think I have, 
she must be as good a woman as ever was bom. In a word, I 
think myself very happy, and I am confident our humours will 
a^^ee very well together. " Unfortunately for both, this anticipa- 
tion was not realised ; but it is due to Catherine to say that the 
blame did not rest with her. 

Catherine brought with her from Lisbon a bevy of Portuguese 
attendants, described by Gh*ammont as '' six frights, who called 
themselves maids of honour, and a duenna — another monster, 
who took the title of governess to those extraordinary beauties," 
and like the French domestics of Henrietta Maria, these ladies 
soon caused such confusion in the court, that Charles was obliged 
to send the whole cargo back to Portugal. In the list of persons 
appointed to succeed them, he had the effrontery to include the 
name of his favourite. Lady Castlemaine. Catherine instantly 
drew her pen across it, and when Charles insisted on its being 
retained, sne replied that she would " return'^ her own country, 
rather than be lorced to submit to such an infflgnity." Persist- 
ing in his purpose, the king shortily afterwards caused Lady Cas- 
tlemaine to be presented at court, and hearing her name indis- 
tinctly, Catherine at first gave her a gracious reception, but the 
next moment, being [informed she was Lady Castlemaine, the 
insulted queen stilted from her chair, alternately becoming 
pale as ashes and red with shame and anger, when the blood 
gushed from her nose, and she was carried from the room in 
a fit. 

Becoming enamoured of La Belie Stewart, Charles was desirous 
of obtaining a divorce, when Buckingham, to facilitate his views, 
offered to carry off the queen to the Plantations. Charles 
rejected the proposal with horror, saying, "It was a wicked 
thing to make a poor lady so miserable, omy because she was his 
wife;" and from that moment the project of a divorce was 
abandoned. 

" The Duke of Northumberland seems indifferent to public 
opinion," Catherine observed, as she glanced at the basset-table. 
" He is as noisy as his brother Grafton." 

" Yet I almost fear he is really married to this unfortunate 
jormg woman," answered Mary. 
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" The handsome Northumberland wedded to a poulterer's 
daughter ! " exclaimed Catherine. " Impossible ! " 

"1^0, not impossible. The affair lias been so adroitly 
managed, that his majesty cannot ascertain the precise trutii," 
rejoined Mary ; " but it is believed that Grafton has carried off* 
the young woman to Ghent, and placed her in a convent." 

" Grafton is a dangerous enemy," observed Catherine. " You 
recollect his two desperate duels, when quite a youth, and as a 
man, his fiery temper is unchanged." 

" He leads a wild ^life," replied Mary, " and is as reckless in 
speech as in conduct. This morning omy, the king rebuked him 
for his profligacy, urging him to atone for his errors by embracing 
our holy religion, and ne replied, that he could not change his 
religion, for, though he had no conscience himself, he belonged 
to a party who had." 

" He inherits the insolence of his mother," returned Catherine, 
calling to mind the many insults she had received from the 
Duchess of Cleveland. " Never shall I forget the day when 
Charles proposed to me to accord a public reception to that aban- 
doned woman. Had it not been for the consolation of Lord 
Mauvesin, who stood by me at the time, and supported me by his 
counsel, I believe my heart would have broken. ' 

" Poor queen ! " sighed Mary. " It must have been a severe 
trial to you." 

" But, see ! here is the Count de Lauzun," cried Catherine, 
glad to change the topic. " Who is the lovely creature with 
himP" 

Mary turned quickly, with a look of interest, towards the 
persons indicated, and perceived the Count de Lauzun approach- 
ing, accompanied by a young lady of extraordinary personal 
attraction. 

Antoine Nompar de Caumont, Count de Lauzun, is described 
by the Duke of !Berwick as the model of a courtier — noble, muni- 
ficent, and sumptuous in his mode of living ; addicted to high 
play, but always playing like a gentleman. The duke ados: 
" His person was so diminutive, that it was impossible to conceive 
how he had ever been a favourite with the ladies." Bussy 
llabutin, who probably had received some affront from him, 
says : " Lauzun est un des plus peiits hommes, pour Vesprit 
aussi hien que pour le corps, que Dieu ait jamais fait " Saint 
Simon speaks of him as a small, fair-haired man, well-made in 
person, and having a lofty and imposing countenance : sad, soli- 
tary, and stem in disposition; very noble in his actions; extremely 
brave, and sometimes dangerously daring; haughty, insolent, 
and imperious ; fall of resources, industry, and intti^^\^^l55!«^^ 
friend and a wUling enemy. 
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Lauzun was a member of the illustrious house of Grammont, 
and early in life had become the favourite of Louis XIV., and 
the accepted lover of that monarch's cousin, the Princess of 
Montpensier. Loaded with royal favours, he treated the king in 
return with the greatest haughtiness ; and when Louis con- 
sented to his marriage with the Princess of Montpensier, he 
insisted that it should be celebrated with the honours used at 
the espousals of the royal family. In. the meantime the princess 
married him privately, and bore him a daughter, whom it was 
supposed he had sent to England. Louis, on consulting with 
the princes of the blood, refused to have the marriage solem- 
nised in the manner desired, when Lauzun charged him with for- 
feiting his word, and, plucldng forth his sword, broke it, telling 
the kmg that he did not deserve to have it drawn in his service. 
Having heard him to an end, Louis threw his own cane out of 
the window, adding that, " it would cause him bitter regret to 
strike a gentleman." Lauzun was imprisoned in Pignerol, and, 
bent upon escaping, worked his way through the strong walls of 
the castle, when he was discovered on the outside by a sentinel, 
and carried back to his dungeon. At length the Princess of 
Montpensier bribed the Duke of Mayenne with the principality 
of Dombes, to obtain his release, though Madame de Montespan 
and Luvois, dreading his influence over the king, if he should 
return to court, stipulated that he should be banished to England. 
He was persuaded to accede to this condition, and, repairmg to 
London, soon became a favourite at the English court, where he 
commenced what Madame de S^vign^ wittily calls " Le second 
tome de Lauzun" 

The Count de Lauzun and his lovely companion, who was as 
exquisitely attired as she was beautiful and graceful in person, 
advanced towards the queen. 

" I come as a suitor to your majesty," said Lauztm, with a 
profound obeisance. 

" You can ask nothing I will not readily grant," answered 
Mary, with a gracious smile. 

" termit me, then, to present to your majesty Mademoiselle 
Saint Leu," rejoined Lauzun, bringing forward Sabine, "a 
young lady in whom I take a deep interest." 

"She is welcome, both on her own account and on yours. 
Count," said Mary. 

So saying, she extended her hand to Sabine, who, bending 
before her, raised it to her lips. After a few expressions of 
encouragement, intended to dissipate the embarrassment 
which was naturally felt by the young ladjr in her novel situa- 
tion, Mary turned to Lauzun, while Catherine kindly addressed 
herself to Sabine. 
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"You say you feel interested in this young lady, Count," 
observed Miiiry, in a low tone. 

" I do, gracious madam," replied Lauzun, " and on some other 
occasion, when fewer eyes are regarding us, and fewer ears are 
listening, I will tell you why I feel so interested." 

" What you have already said is enough. Count," rejoined the 
queen. ** If you desire it, I will place her near my own person." 

** You will confer an everlasting favour upon me, madam," said 
Lauzun, placing his hand gratefully and devotedly upon his 
heart. 

Meantime another presentation had taken place. It was that 
of Charles Moor, who was introduced to the king by the Earl 
of Sunderland, as his newly-appointed secretary. James could not 
forbear a smile on seeing the young man, but Father Petre 
regarded him with a frown. 

At this moment, Catherine chanced to turn round, and remark- 
ing Moor, exclaimed involuntarily aloud, "How like Lord 
Mauvesin ! " 

"Did your majesty remark that exclamation?" observed 
Sunderland. "It is a confirmation of the young man's 
parentage." 

" Ay, but not of his legitimacy," observed Father Petre. 

Mauvesin was loitering near the royal circle, and, hearing his 
own name pronounced, fancied the queen dowager had addressed 
him. 

" Did your m^'esty speak to me ?" he asked. 

"No, my lord," replied Catherine, "Is that young gentle- 
man your brother P" she added. 

" JNo, madam," he replied, in confusion ; " he is no relation of 
mine." 

" He would not disgrace you, for he has a high and noble 
air," said Catherine. " I pray you, sir," she added to the 
usher in attendance, " bid Lord Sunderland present his friend 
to me." 

Mauvesin turned away, and at the same moment Moor 
was brought forward and presented to the queen dowager by 
Sunderland. 

A gracious reception awaited him, and the pleasure he expe- 
rienced in the kindness of Catherine was not lessened by the 
presence of Sabine. 

As Mauvesin moved off with a heart full of bitterness, he 
felt himself touched on the arm, and turning, beheld Father 
Petre. 

" I read what is passing in your breast, my lord," said the 
latter, in a low tone ; " you have found ^ serpent in your ijatK 
and would crush it." 
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" I would,** replied Mauvesin, with concentrated rage. 

" It is easily done,'* said the Jesuit in a low tone, and with a 
significant smile. 

" Show me how,** said Mauvesin, " and claim from me aught 
you nlease in return.*' 

" Step this way, then,'* said the Jesuit. 

" They are plotting some villany against Charles Moor,*' said 
Saint Leu, who had stood unnoticed within ear-shot of them ; 
" I'll follow and ascertain what it is." 

And he plunged into the crowd after the confessor and the 
nobleman, who made their way towards, an ante-chamber. 

An eloquent interchange of glances took place between Moor 
and Sabine. They were not unnoticed by Lauzun, who, looking 
up at the young gentleman's presentation to the queen dowager, 
appeared oy no means satisfied with what he beheld. 

" I did not expect this young man here," he muttered. " I- 
have a iurther request to prefer to your majesty,** he added in a 
low tone to the queen. 

" Name it," said Mary. 

" It is that you will prevent all intercourse between Sabine 
and that young man," he rejoined, in the same low tone as 
before. 

" If you wish it, assuredly, count," returned the queen ; " but 
who is he P " 

" A pretender, whom I do not wish to encourage,** said Lauzun. 
** By heaven ! " he added, quickly, " they are exchanging love 
passages. I must interpose." 

But ere he could do so, the king approached, and motioning 
Lauzun, took him aside, to the infinite annoyance of the latter, 
who cast an imploring look at the queen. His situation, how- 
ever, seemed so droll to Mary, that she could not help smiling 
at it. 

" This must not go too far, however," she said, at length, " or 
Lauzun may justly blame me." 

But moments are ages in the lives of lovers, and the few words 
that passed between Sabine and Moor, though light in them- 
selves, and apparently unimportant, assisted as they were by the 
eloquence of the eyes, had sufficed to awaken a tender interest 
in either bosom wnich no interruption could check, and indeed 
only tended to increase. 

As Mary looked round, the queen dowager took occasion to 
present Moor to her, and the amiable sovereign was so pleased 
with his singularly prepossessing air, that she could not help 
mentally exclaiming, 

"Lauzun must do this young man an injustice. He is too 
modest to pretend to aught above him." 
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Sunderland, who stood by, and remarked the favourable im- 
pression produced by Moor, endeavoured to improve it. 

'* I am glad your majesty likes this young man/' he said, in a 
low tone ; ** he has many determined enemies, and your majesty's 
countenance will do much for him." 

" I thought he must have enemies, my lord/' said the queen, 
in the same tone. *' Doubts have been already thrown out 
against him." 

'* Do not credit them, madam," said Sunderland ; *' be assured 
he will one day establish his claims, and wrest back his title from 
the person who has robbed him of it." 

" I hope so," returned the queen. " In the meantime, he has 
won my good opinion." 

At this moment the king and Lauzun approached. The 
monarch was in a merry mood, and clapping his hands together, 
called loudly, — 

" A dance.! a dance ! *! 

The music immediately struck tip a lively air, and James, look- 
ing round, cried — 

" Let those who are young enough join it instantly. I would 
make one myself, but my dancing d^s are over. My last 
attempt was with Lady Bellasis, whom I see yonder, and then it 
was a failure. If aught could tempt me, it would be yon lovely 
girl," he added, glancing at Sabine. " But come, the hay ! the 
hay ! Don't you hear those inspiring strains, young sir P " he 
cried to Moor, take a partner, quick. Why do you hesitate P 
I'm sure the lady will not say you nay." 

And he laughingly pushed Moor towards Sabine, who had 
only been deterred by the glances of Lauzun from giving him 
her hand earlier, and the young couple joined the dancers. 

*' The handsomest pair m the room, on my life," said the king, 
laughing. And he kirned to walk towards a party of ladies 
lower down the room. 

" This is most provoking, gracious madam," said Lauzun to 
the queen. 

" I am sorry you find it so, count," replied Mary, with a little 
malice, " but I could not help it." 

" I am sorry I brought her here at all," cried the" count. 

" It was unwise to do so, if you feared she might excite too 
much admiration," replied tJie queen, smiling. 

" I will go and see what occurs," said Laui^un, moving off. 

But he could not catch a glimpse of the young pair in the mazy 
circles of the dance, and thmking they might not have joined it, 
he proceeded towards the ante-chamber whither Father Petre 
and Mauvesin had retired. 

Tlie central group in the salooii coh'kvb^^ o^^Qkc^^ ^aS^^'e^^'^ 
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were engaged in animated conversation. One of them was Lady 
BeUasis, whose name was just mentioned by the king. She was 
the widow of Sir Henry fieUasis, who was kiUed, in 1667, in a 
drunken fracas with Tom Porter, a groom of the bed-chamber, 
and his own intimate friend. On the death of her husband. 
Lady Bellasis retired from court, but returned in about two 
years, when the Duke of York, then married to Ann Hyde, 
publicly made love to her. He even went so far as to place a 
docimient in her hands, in which he solemnly engaged to marry 
her on the death of his duchess ; and, at the same time, endea- 
voured, though ineffectually, to persuade her to become a papist. 
The Duchess of York died soon afterwards, and the story of the 
duke's engagement with Lady Bellasis reaching the ears of 
Charles, the monarch summoned his enamoured brother to court, 
and after insisting that he should pursue it no further, said, " It 
is too much to have played the fool once. It is not to be done a 
second time, and at your age." Lady Bellasis -also was so 
alarmed by the king's menaces, that she consented to give up the 
original contract, provided she was furnished with an attested 
copy of it ; and, as a reward for this compliance, Charles created 
her a baroness. She was tall in stature, and gracefully formed, 
but her features were by no means beautiful. 

Next to her was Mrs. Godfrey, better known as Arabella 
Churchill j who, deficient alike in personal and mental attraction, 
derived importance from her high connections. She was the 
early favourite of James ; the sister of Lord Churchill, afterwards 
the celebrated Duke of Marlborough ; and mother of the scarcely 
less celebrated Dukes of Berwick and Albemarle. Grammont 
describes her as ''a tall creature, pale-faced, and nothing but 
skin and bone ;" and explains, in his own diverting way, the mys- 
tery of James's attachment to her. It was equally a source of 
annoyance to the Duchess of York, and of ridicule to Charles II., 
who, in alluding to his brother's peculiar notions of femi- 
nine attraction, used to say of him, that " his favourites were 
imposed upon him as a penance by his priests." Arabella had 
since imited herself to Colonel Godfrey ; but was still regarded 
with favour by James, and even by his queen. 

The third lady was the Countess of Sunderland, as remarkable 
for beauty, as her conapanions were for the want of it. " She 
was a la<!y," says Sir Egerton Brvdges, " distinguished by her 
refined sense, subtle wit, admirable address, and every shining 
quality." " She is one," observes Evelyn, " who, for her distin- 
guished esteem of me, from a long and worthy friendship, I must 
ever honour and celebrate." Kennet lauds her for her wit and 
address, while, on the other hand, the Princess Anne, represents 
Iter as famUiax wiiih intrigues^ both of gallantry and politics. 
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She even denounces her as a dissembler and hypocrite. "I 
can't end my letter," she writes to her sister, the Princess of 
Orange, " without telling you that Lady Sunderland plays the 
hypocrite more than ever : for she goes to St. Martin's in the 
morning and afternoon, because there are not people enow to see 
her at Whitehall Chapel, and is half an hour before other people 
come, and half an hour after everybody is gone, at her private 
devotions." She was accused by some of her contemporaries of 
carrying on a love affair with Colonel Sydney. Speaking of her 
being discovered in communication with the Prince of Orange, 
Mackintosh says, " Sunderland vindicated himself from aU share 
in it, by the impossibility of his trusting Sydney, a man whom 
he must hate, as the known lover of his wife. D'Avaux, on the 
other hand, treats the favour of Sydney with the lady as the 
source of his influence over her lord." 

" It is certainly very imprudent of Lady Dorchester to come 
over from Ireland," said the Countess of Sunderland ; " and I 
am sure the queen will be highly incensed with her j for she only 
consented to the continuance of her pension, on condition that 
she remained away." 

*' But his majesty has already prohibited her from appearing 
at court," observed Mrs. Godfrey. " I protest I dreaded her 
appearance here. She is the rudest creature living." 

" His majesty need not have troubled himself," smiled Lady 
Bellasis ; " for Lord Dorset forestalled him. Have you seen his 
lordship's ode P" . 

" I have heard of it," replied Lady Sunderland. " By all 
accounts, it is bitter enough." 

" It is very just, as well as very severe," replied Lady Bel- 
lasis. " I only remember one verse, but you may judge from it 
of the rest : — 

** * Tell me, Dorinda, why so gay ? 

Why such embroidery, fringe, and lace ? 
Can any dresses find a way 
To stop the approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin*d Cace ? ' ** 

" Fie, Susan ! " exclaimed a voice behind her. " Fie— fie !" 
^' And turning. Lady Bellasis perceived the king, who had come 
upon them unawares. 

James, however, was in high good humour, and laughed loudly 
at their confusion. 

" You were always fond of scandal. Lady Bell," he said ; " and, 
indeed, few of your sex are not. But make yourself easy about 
Dorinda. She will not trouble you with her ^reaexiia^ " 

" I am enchanted to hear it," said "La.^^ lie)^^^^.^ \ '' ^^VS^^sa. 
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not sorry your majesty Las become acquainted with my real sen- 
timents." 

" If I were to approacii every knot of ladies in tlie room, I 
should find them talking scandal, and very likely about you," 
said James ; " but here comes Barillon ! " he exclaimed, noticing 
the ambassador. " I am glad to see your excellency," he added. 
" I want a word with you in private." 

And placing his arm kindly on the ambassador's shoulder, he 
nodded to the ladies, and walked with him to the ante-chamber, 
towards which others had directed their steps. 

As Father Petre and Mauvesin entered this room, they found 
it apparently unoccupied. 

"I can well conceive your hatred to Charles Moor," said the 
Jesuit. " And it will not be lessened when I tell you that it can 
be proved, by unquestionable evidence, that your uncle, the late 
Lord Mauvesin, was ikiarried to his mother." 

" You are mistaken, father ! " cried Mauvesin. " No such 
evidence exists." 

" It is you who are mistaken, my lord," said Father Petre. 
" I am not in the habit of making idle assertions. What think 
you of the priest who married them as a witness P You suppose 
him dead ; out I tell you he lives, and can be produced." 

** Indeed ! " exclaimed Mauvesin. 

"You fancied when you burnt the letter, written by your 
uncle on his death-bed to Lord Nottingham, that you had de- 
stroyed all proof," said Father Petre, with a bitter smile ; ** but 
it was not so." 

" How do you know this P " cried Mauvesin, becoming white 
as ashes, and trembling violently. 

" No matter. Let it suffice that I do know it, and that I also 
know how the letter was stolen, and by whom it was placed in 
your hands." 

" You have said too much ! " cried Mauvesin, fiercely. " This 
information must never pass your lips." 

" It never shall pass them, if we come to a clear understand- 
ing, my lord," said the Jesuit, contemptuously ; " but threats will 
not purchase my silence. I hate this Moor, and will enable you 
to crush him, but the service must be paid by implicit adherence 
to me. I must be served in all things unhesitatingly." 

" Unhesitatingly P " echoed Mauvesin. 

" To begin, then, you must convey this girl — this Mademoi- 
selle Saint Leu, as she is called — secretly to France." 

" To France, father P " cried Mauvesin. 

" It must be," said the Jesuit, in a freezing tone. " If not. 
Moor shall take your place, and wed her." 

" I am ready to obey you," replied Mauvesin. 
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" It is well ! ** said Father Petre. " Now, listen to me. You 
must carry her off this very night. A lugger, in the service of 
the French government, is lying off Gravesend ; the master of 
which will obey your orders, when he knows you come from me. 
I will ffive you the necessary credentials." 

** If 1 am discovered, I shall for ever lose the king's favour," 
said Mauvesin, doubtfully. 

*' If you have misgivings, I have done," rejoined the Jesuit, 
with a sneer ; " but remember, if she remains nere she will wed 
Moor — and then——" 

" It shall be done, father — it shall be done ! " interrupted 
Mauvesin, hastily. " I will set about it at once. Give me cre- 
dentials to the captain of the lugger." 

" Here they are," said Father Petre, placing papers in his 
hand. 

At this moment a man's head appeared from behind a large 
Indian screen standing near the door. 

" A pretty scheme i have discovered," muttered Saint Leu, 
for it was he. ** 1 must take instant measures to defeat it." And 
he slipped unperceived out of the room. 

" And now to reassure you," said Father Petre, seeing Mau- 
vesin still hesitate, " I will make this abduction the means of 
your rival's disgrace." 

A vindictive smile lighted up Mauvesin's features. 

" Suspicion shall fall on him," pursued the Jesuit. " Leave 
the means to me." 

** There seems some mystery d^out Sabine," said Mauyesin. 
" Can you not unravel it, father P ■ 

" Not now," replied the Jesuit. " You will learn all at Paris. 
Suffice it that the French king feels a strong interest in her, and 
will give her a marriage portion." 

" How is it that Lauzun has come forward as her protector P " 
asked Mauvesin. 

" Time will explain," replied the priest. " But see, here comes 
the count. Lora Mauvesin was speaking in rapturous terms of 
the beauty of Mademoiselle Saint Leu," pursued Father Petre 
to Lauzun, as the latter entered the room. " His lordship can- 
not conceal his chagrin at the evident preference which the 
young lady exhibits for Mr. Moor." 

" You nave observed it, then, good father P " cried Lauzun, 
quickly. 

" I take little note of such matters," said the Jesuit ; " but 
my attention was strongly called to it. I should grieve if she 
were to become the prey of an adventurer." 

" This must not be," cried Lauzun. " Where aie tk«^ ^ "^ 
have looked round the ball-room for tbLeTCLm-^^cai'* 
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'* This almost seems to confinn what you hinted just now, my 
lord/* said the Jesuit, with a significant glance at Mauvesin. 

" What did he hint P " cried Lauzun, fiercely. 

" His lordship thought he heard Moor propose an elope- 
ment," said the wily priest ; " but it could scarcely be." 

" There is no saying," cried Lauzun, quickly. " Such things 
have been, and therefore ma^ be again. But it must be pre- 
vented. I cannot find Saint Leu. Curse on this rascal Moor ! 
I will insult him in the face of the whole court." And he 
hurried out of the room. 

The Jesuit looked after him with a satisfied smile. 

" What course am I to pursue, father P " asked Mauvesin. 

** I will guide you," replied Father Petre. " Come with me." 

They were passing fortn, when the king and Barillon entered 
the room, and stopped them. • 

" A word with you, my lord," said the monarch to Mauvesin. 

" Nay, do not interrupt him, your majesty," said the Jesuit ; 
" he is going to prevent a rencontre between the Count de 
Lauzun and Mr. M!oor." 

"In heaven's name go, then," said the king. "What 'is 
the matter, father P " he added, to Petre, as Mauvesin quitted 
the room. 

" Lauzun is annoyed at the young man's attentions to Made^ 
moiselle Saint Letff" replied the Jesuit. 

" Oh ! is that all," exclaimed the king, with a smile. " Lauzun 
is hasty. Our own presence may be necessary to check any 
outbreak. We will return tibthe ball-room." 

As they moved forward, Barillon lingered for a moment 
behind with Father Petre, and exchanged a few hasty words 
vrith him. 

" You have observed what is going forward," said Petre. 
" Does it not bear out iny report to you P " 

" Fully," answered BariUon. " I am now convinced of 
Sunderland's treachery, and transfer my confidence to you." 

" I have engaged Mauvesin to execute our scheme," said 
Petre, " and have so arranged it that suspicion must inevitably 
fall on Moor." 

" It is well," observed Barillon, laughing. 

On quitting the ante-chamber, Lauzun glanced again round 
the saloon, and perceived Moor standing apart in a recess. 
The young man was quite alone, and Lauzun stepped hastily up 
to him. 

" May I ask where Mademoiselle Saint Leu is P " said the 
count, with freezing politeness. 

" I must decline answering, sir," replied Moor, with equal 
coIdnoBB, 
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"Decline ! " echoed Lauztm. " Blnow you to whom you speak? * ' 

" To the Count de Lauzun," answered Moor, bowing stiffly. 

" Then if you know thus much you will know wso that I 
have a right to make the inquiry," rejoined Lauzun, haughtily. 

" I recognise no such right," said Moor. " All I can say is 
that she has left the palace. 

** Left the palace! without my permission!" cried Lauzun. 
" With whom has she left the palace P " 

Moor merely bowed. 

" I will have an answer — a direct answer, ' sir ! " cried 
Lauzun, stamping his foot. ** Where is she gone — and with 
whom?" 

" You will learn nothing from me, count," replied Moor. 

" You have some base design in view, sir," cried Lauzun, 
transported with fury. 

** I know not by what warrant you dare to use such language 
to me, sir," rejoined Moor, " or why you presume to interest 
yourself so much about Mademoiselle Saint Leu! — but if your 
design be to fasten a quarrel upon me, you have succeeded. If 
you desire to continue this conversation where it can be more 
freely pursued," he added, touching the hilt of his sword signi- 
ficantly, " I am at your service." 

" I meet only my equals," said Lauzun, scornfully. " I will 
not fight an adventurer." 

" The insult is as cowardly as it is unjust," rejoined Moor ; 
" but th# man who will dare to insult his own sovereign will be 
little scrupulous towards others whom he conceives his inferiors 
in rank. 1 leave you, count." 

" Stay, sir, — not so fast," cried Lauzun, grasping his arm. 
" I will forego my resolution. I will meet jon. In five 
minutes I wfll be in the park. Let us quit the palace 
separately." 

" Be it so," replied Moor, sternly. 

And they walked away in opposite directions. Moor was fol- 
lowed at a distance by Mauvesin, who had partially overheard 
their conversation. 

MeanwhUe, the king entered the baU-room, and seeing 
nothing of Lauzun or Moor, proceeded towards the queen. 
Mary addressed some inquiries to him respecting Sabine, which 
James was imable to answer, and an attendant was sent to sum- 
mon the young lady to their majesties. In a short time the 
attendant returned with intelligence that Mademoiselle Saint 
Leu was nowhere to be found. 

" How very strange," exclaimed Mary, " I must make tha 
Count de Lauzun acquainted with t\i© cvtojoaaaJ^Jo^^^ \sssss^- 
diately." 
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** The count has quitted the palace, gracious madam," replied 
the attendant, " more than five minutes ago." 

Indeed ! " exclaimed the queen, " ana alone P " 
Quite alone, your majesty." 

" Where is Mr. Moor P " asked the king. 

" He is gone too, your majesty," replied the attendant. 

" Ha ! " exclaimed the king, " this must be looked to." 

And he turned to give some orders in a low tone to an usher, 
who bowed and quitted the presence. 

The ball, meanwhile, proceeded gaily, notwithstanding that 
the royal circle seemed disturbed, especially as no tidings could 
be gamed of the absentees. Soon after this Mauvesin ap- 
proached Father Petre. 

" Well," said the Jesuit, in a low tone, " you have succeeded 
— she is gone ! " 

•* She IS gone, father," replied the other, " but I have had no 
hand in it." 

" How P " said the pnesfc. 

" I suspect this cursed Moor has got the better of us ! " said 
Mauvesin. " She is not to be founcL" 

*' You should not have lost sight of her," said the Jesuit, 
sternly. " If the scheme fails you will rue it." 

" Moor has already been punished," said Mauvesin. 

** By whom P " asked the Jesuit. 

" Here comes the avenger," rejoined Mauvesin. 

As he spoke Lauzun approached the royal circle. A strange 
smile played upon his features. 

" An, count, I am glad to see you," said Mary. " We all 
want to know what has become of Mademoiselle Saint Leu." 

" She is perfectly safe," replied Lauzun. 

" And what of Moor P where is he P " asked James. 

*' In a surgeon's hands," replied Lauzim, with a smile. 

" Then a duel has taken place," cried James, gravely. " Ah ! 
count, you are incurable. No wonder our brother Louis 
banished vou. If you are not more discreet I shall be obliged 
to follow his example." 

" Nay, your majesty," interposed Mary, " the count, per- 
haps, is not to blame. But I hope the young man is not much 
hurt P " 

** He has received a mere flesh wound," said Lauzun, laugh- 
ing. " He is a very fair swordsman." 

•* Well, it will do him no discredit to have exchanged a few 
passes with the first swordsman of his dav," said James. 

" Not a whit," replied Lauzim ; " and I have quite changed 
•mv opinion of him. He is a brave, high-spirited youth, and no 
aarontuTOT." 
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Father Petre and Mauvesin exchanged looks. 

** I am fflad to hear you say so much, count," said Sunder- 
land. " That is precisely my opinion of him." ^ 

" And mine," added the queen dowager. 

"Things have gone on untowardly thus far," whispered 
Father Petre to Mauvesin. " But we will have our revenge." 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

CHAPTEE I. 

THE BISHOPS. — THE LULL BEFOEE THE 8T0EM. 

The publication of the new scheme of religious toleration had 
all the effect that Sunderland predicted. The Dissenters, whom 
it so completely emancipated, received it with transport ; the 
Church party was ashamed to condemn it ; and the great body 
of the nation hailed it with loy. The prison doors were every- 
where thrown open ; men wno had long pined in dungeons, m 
momentary expectation of perpetual banishment — some even 
under sentence of death, for no other offence than a conscien- 
tious dissent from the Church, were restored to unconditional 
liberty. Of the Quaker commimion alone, more than twelve 
hundred persons were released from the various gaols ; and the 
members of every sect were allowed the free exercise of their 
particular form of worship. 

Addresses of thanks were poured in upon the king by every 
denomination of Dissenters from every part of .the kingdom ; 
and even five prelates of the Church lent a sanction to the 
Declaration. Distinguished Catholics were no longer the objects 
of popular abhorrence. The papal nuncio was invited by the 
civic authorities to a public dinner ; and, on his way to Guild- 
hall, was received by the populace with shouts. These demon- 
strations were followed by a profound (juiet. " Not a speck in 
the heavens," says Sir James Mackmtosh,. " seemed to the 
common eye to forbode a storm. Even the ordinary marks of 
national disapprobation, which prepare and announce a lej^al 
resistance to power, were wanting. The current of flattering 
addresses continued to flow towards the throne, xminterrupted 
by a single warning remonstrance, of a more independent spirit, 
or even of a more decent servility." 

But, under this calm surface, the b\Msy «^m\. ^1 ^^^VKssa.^^^ 
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ffo^m^hrm^ a tiomL Barnet wrote ficm Hie Hjcvi^* nrlme Ise 
vai« im trsiiMf^ to wun ikte Dimeaten aipoast the fpecuMis dess^ns 
<9f ilM; ktni^. Lioprd Halifax^ in an Me vmnqiMft^ entitled ^ A 
Ijffiter to a 'Drnteater/* wcmt^ to biiiii; tbem into a leajg:ae whh 
tlie Cbwrek, In eoneert Wkk Lcvd Kottiii^^liani, he formed a 
ei^ition wiili ttie eafla of Boebester, daraidon, and Danby-, 
and ^fnd^iarottredt hj another pamphlet, caDed ** The Anatom j 
of an !Ec|tttra]eDt/' to arooae the Cnnreh from its £dse semritj. 
(hi ihff other handf the Government was not inactiTe. James 
hifiriMfelf made the emeltj of the Chnrch of EngLind the common 
mi}^eei of his difcoorse. It was eren in contemplation to 
stimmon another parliament, and, in the meantime, the Beclar 
ration of IndnlKeni^ was moulded into a bill, under the im- 
posing title of " The Maipia Charta of Conscience," for the 
pnrpose of being submitted to the legislature. Sunderland 
opposed this iU'judged design ; and, Ihough his opposition was 
mtfteemtfaif James lN?gan from that moment to lose confidence 
hi him. ** It was thought,'* says Mackintosh, ** that he himself 
eren saw that he could not stand long, even by the friendship 
of the queen, since the French ambassador began to trim 
between him and Petre, and the whole French party leant 
against him/' His adyersaries, indeed, daily entangled him in 
new difficulties $ and, though he frustrated their machinations 
for a time, ho lost strength in every encounter. 

At length, Father Petre proposed to attach to the Declaration 
of Indulgence an order that it should be read in the churches, 
which, though not absolutely an unconstitutional measure, was 
calculated to increase the hostility of the Church, while it could 
bo of no advantage to the govermnent. Sunderland urged 
gtronuously on James these prudent objections to the order, at 
the same time expressing his belief that the bishops would 
roAise to comply with it ; but his objections were overruled by 
Father Petre, who declared his determination to force it on the 
bisho()s, in the insulting language used bv Eabshekah, the 
Assyrian gonoral, to the officers of £ing Hezekiah. Sunderland, 
though ably supported by Jefireys, was defeated ; the bishops 
were ordered to distribute the Declaration in their respective 
diooOBCS ; and an early day was appointed for the clergy to read 
it in the churches. 

This sudden blow took the bishops then in the metropolis by 
surprise. Allowed only thirteen days from the issue of the 
proclamation, before they were to carry it into effect — separated 
from their brethren — distrustful of each other-^with the eyes 
of England and of Europe fixed upon them, they were caUed 
upon U)T an instantaneous and unammous judgment on a matter 
or vital difficulty. Overwhelmed with consternation, they turned 
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for counsel to their lay leaders, who, while the danger was yet 
distant, had so often and so londly vindicated their cause. But 
their hopes of assistance from this source were doomed to disap- 
pointment. The Earl of Danby fled to Yorkshire ; Bochester 
was not to be trusted ; Clarendon, though zealous, was imequal 
to the emergency ; the Marquis of Winchester feigned madness ; 
Halifax hesitated ; and, unwilling to incur alone the responsibi- 
lity of advising them, Nottingham would only recommend them 
to assemble together, and decide for themselves. 

Meanwhile, the day appointed for the reading of the Declara- 
tion approached, and the bishops remained irresolute. 



CHAPTEE II. 

LAMBETH PALACE. 

About nine o'clock, one night in May, three men landed from 
a boat at Lambeth Stairs. A drizzling rain was falling, and 
though several barges and wherries were moored close by or 
grounded higher up on the sand, not a waterman or lighterman 
was to be seen near them. The adjacent passage of Bishop's 
Walk looked dark and lonelj, and some lights which gleamed 
from 'the windows of the ancient gateway, opening to the palace 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and tne.few straggling nouses 
on the road, opposite the south side of the churcSi, in no way 
relieved the gloomy character of the scene. 

Each of the men was armed with pistols and] a hanger, and 
one of them carried a dark lantern, wnich, as they reached the 
bank, he carefully shaded, in order to avoid observation. 

The foremost of the party, who was no other than Snewin, 
crossed over the road towards the church. The church-yard 
wall did not then extend, at the extremity nearest the nver, 
beyond the transept of the church, so that the approach to the 
pnncipal door was unobstructed. The three men posted them- 
selves close to the door, whence they commanded a view of the 
palace-gateway, which almost adjoined the church, being termi- 
nated, on its inner-side, by the burial-ground. 

Scarcely were they ensconsed, when a carriage turned round 
the church-yard, and approached the gate. "& contained two 
persons ; one of whom was a very stout mai>, somewhat advanced 
m years, and clad in the habits of a dignitary of the church. 
The other was Colonel Sidney. 
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As the carriage halted at the gate, Sidney, who had been 
leaning forward a little, suddenly drew back. 

The gate was now opened, and the carriage rolled under the 
archway. The coachman was driving on, when he was arrested 
by the check-string ; and, drawing np, a footman sprang from 
behind the carriage with a flaming link, and hastened to the 
door. Some one within seemed to hold it back, but at last, 
jerking round the handle, the servant drew it open. There was 
a footway in front of the carriage, opening upon one of the 
side towers, in which was the porter's lodge ; and favoured by 
the momentary confusion, Snewin and his satellites ran round 
the horses' heads and gained it. They were rather abashed, 
however, when the reverend owner of the carriage stepped forth, 
to find themselves in the presence of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Though possessed of but little talent, and perhaps less virtue, 
Lloyd, Bisnop of St. Asaph, had contrived to render himself 
exceedingly popular. He was distinguished for his uniform 
opposition to the court, and his zeal against popery. But he 
was also noted for his peculiar views respecting the prophecies, 
which he was in the habit of applving to passing events ; and, 
according to Evelyn, he waited with anxious impatience for the 
advent of the Millennium, believing it might certainly be looked 
for within the next thirty years. 

As the Bishop of St. AJsaph alighted he turned round to the 
carriage again and shut the door himself, and then, to the 
amazement of his servants, who were looking for the appearance 
of his companion, ordered the carriage to be driven ofl. 

"T* other genTman an't got out, your lor'ship—has heP" 
cried Snewin, touching his hat 

" What other gentleman P " rejoined the bishop, " who arc you, 
and whom do you seekP" 

" I'm Elkanah Snewin, one of his majesty's constables," said 
Snewin authoritatively, " and am in search of Colonel Sidney." 

As he spoke he sprang upon the carriage-step and looked in. 
The vehicle was empty. 

"What does this meanP" demanded the bishop, with well- 
feigned surprise. 

" Never you mind, my lord," answered Snewin ; " I'll see the 
colonel some other time. Come along, mates." 

His concluding words were addressed to his two myrmidons, 
who, without reply, followed him through the gateway. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph passed on to a small court in front 
of the chapel. As he approached the hall of the palace, Sidney, 
who had taken refuge behind one of the buttresses, rejoined 
him. 

" I have eluded them for the present, my lord," he said, witJ^ 
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a smile. " Do not forget how you are to account to tlie archr 
bishop for my coming with you, for his grace will have nothing 
to say to Henry Sidney. I have promised Van Citters that aU 
shall be settled to-night. A barge is in waiting at the horse- 
ferry, and you must go at once to Whitehall." 

" I will do my best," answered the bishop, hesitatingly. 

They now entered the hall, where several servant were in 
attendance, one of whom conducted them to an upper chamber^ 
where thev were received by the archbishop and Tmotson. 

Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, was a prelate as dis- 
tinguished for learning as he was venerable for piety. All his 
life he had been conspicuous for probity of character, for modest 
and amiable manners^ and for incorruptible virtue, avoiding 
rather than seeking preferment, which he had accepted only at 
the command •of the king. At the bresJting out of the civil 
war, he was a fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge ; but 
having refused to subscribe to the Presbyterian Covenant, he 
was ejected from his fellowship, and obliged to fly to the Conti- 
nent. Here he became acquamted with the most illustrious of 
the loyal English exiles, who soon discovered his exalted worth, 
while they admired his eloquence and learning. He returned to 
England at the E.estoration, and was appointed chaplain to 
Cosin, bishop of Durham, and was afterward selected master of 
his college, at Cambridge. He successively held the deaneries of 
Yort and St. Paul's, and the archdeaconry of Canterbury, and 
was in possession of the last named-dignity when Charles II., 
contrary to Sancroft*s own inclination, advanced him to the 
primateship. He is described by Burnet as "a poor-spirited 
and fearful man, that acted a very mean part in all this great 
transaction." Yet he had for two years been banished from the 
court, and when the event she was mixed up with attained their 
climax,, he descended from his archiepiscopafthrone into privacy, 
rather than violate his consecration-oath. 

John Tillotsoif, the companion of this venerable prelate, was 
many years his junior ; and though he had not yet been elevated 
to the episcopal bench, was destined, at a future time, to succeed 
his friend in the See of Canterbury. 

Tillotson had received his early education among the Puritans, 
but was afterwards sent to Christ's College, Cambridge, where he 
gradually shook off his original prejimices, and exhibited a 
leaning towards the Church. He continued among the Presby- 
terians, however, till 1661, when he submitted U> [the Act of ' 
Uniformity. His first office in the Church was the curacy of 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire ; but he soon quitted the country, 
and fixing his abode in London, was appointed ^jreachftx^^^^ 
society of Lincoln's-Inn. He afterwM:aa Xi^^wcL^ ^ossj^sfiai. Hf^ 
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Charles II., and, in this station, distinguished himself by preach- 
ing against Popery, by advocating the doctrine of non-resistance, 
and hy converting the Earl of Shrewsbury. On the 2nd of 
April, 1680, he preached a sermon before Charles on his famous 
topic of non-resistance, at which all parties professed to take 
onence. Dr. Hickes, in his account of it, says, that a witty 
lord, standing at the king^s elbow when it was delivered, said, 
" Sir, do jovL hear Mr. Hobbs in the pulpit P" Dr. Calamy's 
statement is, that Charles having slept while the sermon was 
delivered, a nobleman of his househola stepped up to him, and 
said, " It is a mty your majesty slept, K)r we nave had the 
rarest piece of Hobbism that ever you heard in your life." 
Charles, starting up, exclaimed, " Odds fish ! he shall print it, 
then!" And the sermon was printed accordingly, ^ut its 
pubHcation did not affect the preacher's populanty. Though 
the principle it advocated was universally obnoxious, he was 
still enrolled among the popular party, and, in coniunction with 
Burnet, he had ministered to the last moments of Lord William 
Hussell, attending him to the place of execution, I and there 
urging him to disavow the right of resistance. 

On the present occasion, he looked pale, and his features were 
swollen and slightly distorted, for he had only recently recovered 
from a fit of apoplexy. 

The archbisnop extended his hand to St. Asaph, and at the 
same time glanced inquiringly at Sidney. 

" Allow me to present Captain Clifford to your grace," said St. 
Asaph. " He has been labouring for us among tne Non-confor- 
mists, who have intrusted him with a message to you." 

.The archbishop bowed, though somewhat coldly. TiUotson 
looked earnestly at Sidney. 

"I think, my lord, we had better await the arrival of our 
friends," he said. 

He turned the discourse 'on other topics, and, while they 
conversed, other visitors were ushered, in rapid succession, into 
the chamber. These were Trelawney, bishop of Bristol, and 
brother of Colonel Trelaw ney , already mentioned in this history ; 
£enn, bishop of Bath and Wells; the bishops of Ely, Chichester, 
and Gloucester, and Drs. Patrick, Grove, and Shirlock. Atjast, 
the usher introduced Drs. Tennyson and Stillingfleet. 

Tennyson is described hj Mackay, as *' a plain, good, heavy- 
man, very tall, and of a fair complexion ;"j while Swift says of 
him,* ** he was the most good-for-nothing prelate I ever knew." 
He took his degree at Bene't's College, Cambridge, where his 
talents attracted such favourable notice, that he was appointed 

* In a mannscript note upon the first edition of " Mac]Lay*t Memoin of Public 
^''•mTtctien^ ** preserved in the British Museum. 
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preacher of the university, . and wherf the Great Plague broke 
out, dispersing in every direction the affrighted collegians, he 
had the courage to remain, with only two scholars and a few 
servants, during the whole time it prevailed. In 1680 he was 
presented by Charles II. to the vicarage of St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields, and while holding this living he engaged in a conference 
with Andrew Pulton, a Jesuit, on the respective merits of the 
Protestant and Catholic Churches. Though he failed to convince 
his opponent b^ argument, this conference won him considerable 
reputation. Since that event he had attended the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth at his especial request, during his last 
moments, and after a vain attempt to reconcile him to his 
duchess, accompanied him to the place of execution. He after- 
wards acquired a momentary notoriety by preaching a funeral 
sermon on Nell Gwynne, for which he was much censured by 
some, bub applauded by others, and he certainly enjoyed as 
large a share of popular favour as any of his reverend contem- 
poraries. 

Edward Stillingfleet had also distinguished himself at Cam- 
bridge, and after obtaining a fellowship at St. John's College, 
was presented by Sir Roger Burgoyne to the Eectory of Sutton, 
in Bedfordshire. In 16&, the Earl of Southampton appointed 
him to the Eectory of St. Andrew's, Holbom, when he removed 
to London, and soon became distinguished both as a preacher 
and writer. In the course of a few years he publishea several 
important works, particularly the " Origines Britannic®," or the 
antiquities of British Churches, a wonc of profound research, 
which brought him immediate celebrity. After this he was 
appointed chaplain to Charles II., and being once asked by that 
monarch why ne always preached before him from a book, which 
was not his custom elsewhere, he replied, " The awe of so noble 
an audience, but chiefly the seeing oefore me so great and wise 
a prince, makes me afraid to trust myself." Charles was well 
pleased with the compliment, when StiUingfleet added, " Will 
your majesty give me leave to ask you a question too P Why 
do you read your speeches to parUament when you have none 
of these reasons P " " Why truly, doctor," replied the witty 
monarch, " I have asked the parliament so often for money, that 
I am ashamed to look them in the face." * 

As the new comers took their seats, the archbishop reminded 
the company, in a few words, of the occasion of their meeting. 

''Let us begin our conference in true wisdom," he added. 
" We have put our trust in man, and our confldence in princes, 
and they have failed us. ^ Let us now seek help from on high." 

The proposition was immediately a^eed to, «xA ^^ ^^^c^s^ 
WBembfy knelt down, when the aicJvb\a\io^, m «ow ««jra»«N» ^^^ 

n 9. 
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devout voice, implored the'divine blessing on their deliberations. 
The prayer concluded, they arose and resumed their seats. 

"I believe we are agreed not to obey his majesty's orders," 
the archbishop then said, " but we have not decided how to evade 
it. It is proper that I should state to you clearly the grounds 
of my own objections. I do not oppose the order because it 
concedes toleration to our dissenting brethren, and though some 
of you, I fear, will differ with me on this point, you all know 
that it is no new opinion of mine. I think the king's order 
affects the very existence of the Church, and therefore, I am 
bound to oppose it. This gentleman, Captain Clifford," 
pointing to Sidney, " who is known to the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
has been in communication with the Dissenters on the question, 
and can acquaint us with their sentiments." 

"I have consulted some of their most eminent preachers, 
your grace," observed Sidney, "and among others, Baxter, 
Howe, and Kiffin. They consider the order to be directed, not 
against the Protestant Church only, but against all other sects, 
and they implore you to resist it." 

" If we resist the king," said the archbishop, " we violate the 
principle laid down at Oxford, in 1683, which expressly says, 
that * if lawful governors become tyrants, or govern otherwise 
than by the laws of God or man they ought to do, they do not 
forfeit the right they had unto their government.' " 

"And, moreover, we should disobey the injunctions of the 
Grospel," urged Tillotson. " St. Paul says, * Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers ; * and he adds, * whosoever, 
therefore, resisteth this power, resisteth the ordinance of Grod ; 
and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.' " 

The fiishop of Bristol denied the application of this text. He 
was a trucklmg prelate, who, while the king had aimed only at 
absolute power, and left the Church unmolested, had been one 
of the loudest advocates of the doctrine of non-resistance ; and, 
on one occasion, during the Monmouth rebellion, had so far 
forgotten his priestly character, as to take the horses from his 
carriage, to assist in drawing the cannon of the royal army to 
the battle-field of Sedgemoor. But the king's hostility to the 
Church had wrought a change in his opinions. 

" That passage was addressed exclusively to the Eomans," he 
said. " Tne apostles were accused by the Pagans of a design to 
subvert the constituted authorities ; and, in this injunction, St. 
Paul showed that his mission had not that object, but sought to 
diffuse only a knowledge of God." 

" Purfchermore," urged Tennyson, "Nero was absolute, and 
the Eomans knew no Taw except his will. With us, the king is 
aB much hound hy the laws, as we ourselves are bound by them." 
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** Holt and Femberton, whom I have consnlted on the question, 
both agree, that the king's order, being founded on the dis- 
pensing power, ia unlawful," remarked Stillingfleet. 

" And your grace has the declaration of eighty of the metro- 
politan clergy, that they cannot, in conscience, obey the order,** 
observed the Bishop of St. Asaph. "For my own part, I 
believe we are warned of this enemy in the book of Revelations; 
and, in our resistance to Borne, we shall accomplish the prophecy 
therein declared.'* 

There was a momentary silence when the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells addressed the primate. Xenn was an amiable and pious 
prelate, at once loyal to the' king, and devoted to the Church. 
His conduct, in reference to the Monmouth rebellion, presented 
a pleasing contrast to that of Trelawney. Horrified at the 
barbarity of the victors, he had hastened, on the suppression of 
the revolt, to the presence of James, and throwing nimself at 
his feet, besought nim, with tears, to deal more leniently with 
the rebels. His intercession was successful, and had never been 
forgotten by the people. 

" We have haa argument enough, your grace,*' said the good 
bishop; "for, as no fear of consequences can deter us from 
doing our duty, no argument can persuade us to rebellion. We 
may protest, but we cannot resist. Let us, therefore, draw up a 
humble petition to the throne, praying his majesty to recall his 
order, as we cannot conscientiously obey it.** 

•* The proposition is worthy of you, my lord," observed Sfe. 
Asaph, in obedience to a private suggestion from Sidney. " The 
sole objection to it is, that there is only one day for his majesty 
to consider our petition, so that, if we decide upon it, it must be 
carried to him' to-night." 

" To-night P ** echoed several voices. 

" Late as the hour is, it must be done,*' said the archbishop. 
•* Are all agreed to the petition P ** 
♦The answer was unanimously in the affirmative. 

" It must be conveyed to his majesty, then, in the most dutifal 
manner that circumstances will admit," said the archbishop. 
** As primate of the Church, I ought to undertake the sole 
responsibility of the transaction ; but as you are aware, I am 
labouring under the royal displeasure, and cannot appear at 
court." 

" I should be a poor substitute for your grace, and an unworthy- 
representative of the Church," observed £enn ; " but if 
accounted worthy, I will gladly convey the petition." 

" You must not incur the danger alone,' answered the arch.- 
bishop. " There are five other prelates -^Te^cuX.-, «sASi^'^^!^^'^ 
more respectful fox all to go." 
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''Your grace is riglit,** remarked the Bishop of Gloucester. 
" We will stand or fall together." 

The bishops of Bristol, Chichester, and Ely readily assented 
to the proposition. St. Asaph was silent for a moment, but he 
was prevailed on by Sidney, unobserved by the others, to signify 
his readiness to accompany them. 

" I reioice that you are agreed," the archbishop then said. 
" Though I cannot go with you, I will draw up the petition, and 
my handwriting will prove my connection with it." 

** Nay, my lord," interposed Kenn, " let the blame rest with 
us alone. As our primate, you mav be singled out for punish- 
ment, and suspended from your exalted office." 

" Our lives are in the Lord's hands," answered the archbishop, 
solemnly. And in a lower tone he uttered the words which he 
afterwards caused to be inscribed on his tomb ; " * The Lord 

E' 'eth, and the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name of the 
rd!/" 

Amidst a profound silence, he then drew up the petition, 
which he afterwards read to the assembly. 

The document set forth that '* their averseness to read the 
king's declaration arose neither from want of the duty and 
obedience which the Church of England had always practised, 
nor from want of tenderness to Dissenters, to whom they were 
willing to come to such a temper as might be thought fit in 
parliament and convocation ; but because it is founded on a dis- 
pensing power declared illegal in parliament ; and that they could 
not, in prudence and conscience, make themselves so far parties to 
it as the publication of it in the church, at the time of divine 
service, would amount to ; " and it concluded by " humbly and 
earnestly entreating his majesty not to insist on their distributing 
and reading the said declaration." 

Li this memorable document, the archbishop met the views of 
aJl his companions. It was sufficiently temperate to satisfy the 
timid — sufficiently decided to please even Sidney. Having seen 
it approved of by all, the latter had no further purpose to 
accomplish at the palace; and as he desired to withdraw 
privately, he arose, and took his leave. 

Li the hall below, one of the valets hastened to attend him. 

**Is the front gateway the only outlet from the palace P 
asked Sidney, slipping a guinea into his hand. 

" There is a garden-door, sir, opening into Bishops* Walk, 
answered the man. 

"That will suit me exactly," rejoined Sidney. **Be good 
enough to show me the way to it." 

Taking a key £rom a hook against the wall, the valet conducted 
Sidney tiirough & postern in the Lollard's Tower, to the garden, 
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and stopping before a door in the wall, unlocked it. After a 
hasty glance down the Bishop^' "Walk, Sidney passed ont. 

Slurrying in the oppo^te direction to the palace, he soon 
reached the ferry, where he engaged a boat, and embarked for 
Whitehall-stairs. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MANDATE FBOH LOUIS. THE FOUBTEENTH. 

Ok landing at Whitehall-stairs, Sidney pulled his hat over 
his brow, and drawing his heavy cloak around him, quickly 
mounted the stairs, which, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
were completely deserted, and encountering a sentinel, by whom 
he was challenged, but who allowed him to proceed on receiving 
a password, entered a small court-yard adjoming the palace. 

Arrived there, he coughed slightlj^, and was instantlv joined 
by another personage, muffled, like himself, in a large cloak. 
, " Is it you, Van Citters P " asked Sidney, in a low tone. 

"Ay! — ay!'* replied the Dutch ambassador, "what suc- 
cess?" 

Complete," cried Sidney. "The bishops are ours — ^they 
have signed the petition. " 



» 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed Van Citters, " the first step is taken." 
" They will be here presently," pursued Sidney, " and vou 



must see them enter the palace. I must be gone. This is dan- 
gerous ground for me." 

With a hasty adieu to the ambassador he crossed the court, 
plunged through the arched gateway at the ftirther end, where 
another sentinel was passing to and fro, and gaining Parliament- 
street, shaped his course towards Charing-crosei,. 

"Scarcely was he gone when another person, who had re- 
mained concealed behind a projection in the wall during his 
brief interview with the ambassador, glided after him, and 
eluding the notice of Van Citters, followed him cautiously into 
the street. 

The night was profoundly dark, and the dull lamps suspended 
over the streets by ropes, or the occasional links borne by the 
passengers or their attendants, only served to render the gloom 
more palpable, when Sidney, as he was hurrying forward, caught 
sight of a young man advancing towards him, and accompanied 
by a link-boy. The appearance of this young man immediately 
checked his progress. 

"Well met, Mr. Moor," he cried, stepping up to him, and 
about to take his hand, when he obaexveix^W^^^ ^'sJsis^^'csJ^jis. 
arm was in a sling, 
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" What ! a duel, ha ! " 

** A slight hurt, colonel," replied Mo6r, "hut I hare still one 
hand left for my king's defence," he added, significantly. 

" Which king P " asked Sidney, in a low tone. 

" King James, to be sure," replied Moor, " I own no other 
sovereign." 

" Your loyalty will not perhaps, prevent you from doing me a 
service," said Sidney. 

"I can render you none incompatible with mj duty, colon^el," 
replied Moor ; " and I am scarcely discharging it in allowing you 
to pass &ee." 

" You would find it difficult to arrest me in your present dis- 
abled condition," rejoined Sidney, laughing ; " but I know you 
have no such intention. Deliver my message or not, as you 
think proper, to Lord Sunderland, but if you are a true friend 
to him you will tell him that if he does not resign to-night, to- 
morrow he will endanger his head. And now adieu, Mr. Moor ; 
we shall meet again." 

And he was moving ofi*, when a man who had halted behind 
him suddenly dashed forward, and snatching the torch from 
the link-boy, held it up to his face so as fuUy to disclose his 
features. 

" I arrest you in the king's name for treason. Colonel Sidney,** 
cried Lord Mauvesin — ^for it was he — " and I arrest you also, 
Charles Moor, for aiding and abetting a notorious spy and 
traitor. — ^What ho ! the guard ! the gudrd ! Call the guard, 
quick ! ** he added to the link-boy. 

And as he spoke he threw down the link and seized Sidney, 
who, however, broke from him, and darted down the street in the 
direction of Westminster Hall. 

" If you attempt to move, traitor, I will stab you," exclaimed 
Mauvesin, placing the point of his weapon at Moor's breast. 

" It is you who are the traitor, villain," cried Moor, darting 
suddenly oackwards. And drawing his sword with his left hand, 
he attacked Mauvesin with such vigour and determination, that, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage under which he laboured, he 
would readily have held his adversary at his mercy, if it had not 
been for the arrival of a detachment of the guard, who, on hear- 
ing the clash of steel, hurried forward. Along with the officer 
of the guard, came the Count de Lauzun. 

'* You are hard pressed, and by a left-handed man,'* cried the 
latter, as he laughmgly interposed. " What's the matter P " 

" Arrest him,i' cried Mauvesin, scarcely able to speak from 
fury. " Do you not hear me P — arrest him, I say ! " 

" Yes, we near you, my lord ; but why should we arrest hin^ 
jaoiv titottjrourseuf" said the officer of the guard. 
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' "He is a traitor — a conspirator!" cried Mauresin. "I 
caught him in close conference with an avowed agent of the 
Prince of Orange. Let him deny it if he can." 

" Is this so, Mr. Moor P " asked Lauzun, gravely. 

" The meeting was purely accidental," replied Moor. " Colonel 
Sidney stopped me in the street." 

"It is false, traitor," cried Mauvesin; "it was an appoint- 
ment — ^I overheard your conversation. You were charged with 
a warning message to Lord Sunderland." 

" If you overheard what was said, you would know that I 
refused to receive the message," replied Moor ; " but it was a 
simple caution." 

" His majesty shall judge of its import," cried Mauvesin ; 
" but we waste time in parleying here. JPlace this man in arrest, 
sir," he added, to the officer of the guard. 

" Will you give me your word, Mr. Moor," interposed 
Lauzun, "that you will not make any attempt to escape." And 
on receiving Moor's assurance to tnat effect, he added to the 
officer, " I will'be responsible for his appearance before the king. 
You may withdraw your men." 

" You will take note of all that has passed, sir," said Mau- 
vesin to the officer. " The Count de Lauzun may have to render 
an explanation to his majesty for his own interference." 

" Do not concern yourself about me, my lord," rejoined 
Lauzun, contemptuously. "I am always ready to render 
explanation to those who have a right to require it of me. 
Come, Mr. Moor, we must to the palace." 

" I attend you, count," replied Moor. 

" You will find us at the palace, my lord," said Lauzun. 

" I shall not lose sight of you, depend upon it," replied Mau- 
vesin. Mowing them as they moveS off. 

" Permit me to thank you, count, for your generous espousal 
of my cause," said Moor, as they proceeded, " as well as for ike 
handsome manner in which I am told you have lately spoken of 
me to his majesty." 

" I have only done you justice," rejoined Lauzun, carelessly. 
" But you have a warm advocate with me." 

"An advocate, count!" exclaimed Moor in surprise. "In 
whomP" 

" In Mademoiselle Saint Leu — ^my ward," rejoined Lauzun. 
" She always speaks of you with grateful interest." 

Moor's heigntened colour comd not be seen, but his voice 
betrayed his emotion." 

"Mademoiselle Saint Leu attaches too much importance to 
my slight services," he said. ^^ 

Sabine is now a great ftyourite m^ "Vxet TDi»b\^«k\?5 T ^aEiK««««»^ 
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LauzTin; ''and you will no doubt see her at the palace i^is 
evening." 

Moor made no reply, for Iur feelings kept him silent, and they 
presently afterwards reached thepalace. 

It was a reception night at Whitehall, and the saloon was 
crowded, as on a former occasion, with court beauties and 
gallants. The oueen occupied her accustomed place, and was 
conversing with jB^ather Peire. 

'* And so you tell me Lord Mauvesin is passionately attached 
to Mademoiselle Saint Leu, father P " she said. 

" Passionately," replied the Jesuit; "and I hope your ma- 
jesty will exert your mfiuence to promote his suit." 

"But I do not like interfering in matters of the heart," re- 
joined Mary, " and she appears to have no Hking for him." 

"The match will be highly advantageous to her," replied 
Father Petre ; " and your majesty will permit me to say, that it 
is scarcely worth while to consult a silly girl's inclinations when 
her true mterests are served. Lord Mauvesin," he added, in a 
meaning voice, " is devoted to us, and at a critical juncture like 
the pre sent, we can iU afford to lose so powerful a supporter." 

"We must not lose him," said Mary, quickly. 

" Tou will bind him to us for ever, by lending him aid in this 
matter," returned Father Petre. 

" Well, I will see what can be done," smiled Mary ; " but 
hearts are not to be forced even by a queen." 
. " If your majesty deigns to interfere, I shall account the mar- 
riage as settled," said Father Petre ; " the only danger I appre- 
hend is that of delay." 

" I will speak to Mademoiselle Saint Leu at once," said Mary ; 
and caUine an usher, she gave him some directions, and then 
added to Father Petre, " leave me for a moment, father, and 
when I have spoken with her you shall know the result." 

Father Petre made a low obeisance, and withdrew as Sabine 
advanced with the usher. 

" You have always professed great attachment to me, Sabine," 
said the queen kindly. 

" Kot more than I have ever felt, gracious madam," replied 
the other. 

" I am sure not," said Mary ; " and you will believe that I 
feel great interest in your welfare. However much I regret to 
lose you, I shall not allow my own inclinations to interfere with 
your happiness." 

" Lose me ! " cried Sabine : " I do not understand your ma- 
jesty." 

" Have you sufficient confidence in my affection for you to allow 
me to dispose ofjonr hand in marriage P " asked the queen. 
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" I am 80 taken by surprise that I scarcely know how to 
answer, madam/* replied Sabine, blushing dee^dy,. and then 
growing pale. 

" Then I will answer for you," said the queen. " You will." 

" Oh no ! madam, oh no ! " cried Sabine, hastily : ** that is, 
unless " 

** Unless I happen to make choice of somebody quite agreeable 
to you — a good reservation, truly." 

" I did not say so," replied Sabine, again blushing deeply. 

" But I infer it," criea Mary, pla3rftdly. " Well, the match is 
in every respect desirable. The suitor is amiable and handsome, 
and desperately in love." 

"Oh! your majesty," cned Sabine, casting down her eyes. 

** More than that, he is noble," pursued the queen. 

" Noble ! " echoed Sabine, starting, and turning pale ; " I 
have mistaken your majesty." 

*' How can that be P I have mentioned no name," replied the 
queen. 

" It is needless, madam," said Sabine. 

'* What, then, you guess that I mean Lord Mauvesin P " cried 
Mary. 

" I fancied your majesty might refer to him," said Sabine, 
coldly. 

" And will you not marry him P " asked the ^ueen. 

" Not for worlds," replied Sabine, with decision. 

" You are very resolute, mademoiselle," said the queen, some- 
what oiqued; ''may I ask if your affections are already en- 

"Your majesty will excuse my answering that question," 
returned Sabine. 

" Well, we shall see what the Count de Lauzim has to say on 
the subject," cried Mary. 

" The count will not, I am sure, attempt to influence my 
inclinations," said Sabine ; " but if he did, nis efforts would he 
unavailing." 

'* We shall see," said Mary. 

And as Sabine withdrew. Father Petre advanced to the 
queen. 

" I cannot give you much hope from the young lady, father," 
observed Mary, " she is very resolute in her refusal. Your only 
chance is with the Count de Lauzun." 

" Your majesty's influence with the count is far greater than 
mine," said the . Jesuit, with signifleance. ** JSe, at least, will 
obey you." 

'• I do not know that, father," reiQ\ieaL "MLvrj, ^^\is^'\. ^«^ 
try." 
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" If you fail, I Tiave a plan in reserve," said Father Petre ; 
" and see, here comes the count, and accompanied by Charles 
Moor." 

** Shall I tell you what I think, father," said the queen. " 1 
am of opinion that Lord Mauvesin has a rival in young Moor." 

"Your majesty is right," rejoined the Jesuit, "and I shall 
take care that the rivaby does not long exist." 

" You must use fair means, father," said the queen, " or I 
have nothing to do with the proceedings." 

" Of course, madam," replied the JTesuit, " in love all meahs 
are fair." 

As he spoke, Lauzun and Moor advanced towards the king, 
who was standing at a little distance engaged in deep conversa- 
tion with Sunderland and Barillon ; and -they had scarcely made 
the customary obeisances, when Mauvesin came up. Father 
Petre watched the group with great anxiety, and noted that as 
Mauvesin addressed the king, a heavy cloud gathered on the 
royal brow. * James then turned quickly to Moor, and notwith- 
standing Lauzun's interference, it was evident, from his angry 
glances and gestures, that the weight of his displeasure was 
falling on the young man's head. At the close of the king's 
speech. Moor bowed profoundly and withdrew, and Father Petre, 
unable longer to restrain, walked up to Mauvesin, and inquired 
what h^d happened. 

" Moor is dismissed the court," replied the young nobleman, 
joyfully. " I wiU tell you why presently. But how speed you 
with the queen." 

"But mdifferently," replied Father Petre. "Step this 
way." 

At this moment Lauzun looked round for Sabine, and seeing 
her at a little distance, was about to lead her away, when he was 
checked by a gesture from the queen, who called him to her. 

" I am glad you have brought Mademoiselle Saint Leu with 
you," said Mary, " for it was in reference to her that I summoned 
you. She has nad an oflPer of marriage." 

" Indeed," exclaimed Lauzun, in surprise, " from whom P" 

" From Lord Mauvesin," said the queen. 

" His lordship does her much honour," said Lauzun, "but I 
must decline his offer." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you ! " murmured Sabine, pressing his 
arm. 

" I cannot take your refusal, count," said the queen. — " I am 
0ure your majesly will advocate Lord Mauvesin's suit with 
Mademoiselle Saint Leu," she added, turning to James, who 
approached her with Barillon and Sunderland, followed by Father 
^ire ana ManveBuf. 
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" Assuredly,'* replied the kinff. " The match wonld be highly 
agreeable to me — ^highly agreeable, count." 

" But not me," remarked Lauzun, " I would rather give her 
to the true man than to the pretender — to Charles Moor, who 
should be styledLord Mauvesin.than to him who usurps the title." 

James coloured to the temples. Sabine, already pale, was 
overwhelmed with confusion. Mauvesin gnawed his lips, and 
trifled with the hilt of his sword, 

" The Count de Lauzun talks as if he had the disposal of this 
young lady," said Father Petre, stepping forward, " but he has 
no such right." 

" Who will dispute itP" cried Lauzun, sternly. 

The Jesuit merely bowed, and Barillon advanced. 

" I will," he cried, " I claim her on behalf of the King of 
France, my master." 

And he drew forth a despatch, bearing a large red seal, which 
he opened and presented to James. 

" Ha ! from our brother Louis !" exclaimed the king. 

And, as he read over the mandate, Lauzun turned to Mary. 

" I have to thank your majesty for your gracious attention to 
my ward," he said ; " but, after what has occurred, you will for- 
give me if I remove her from the palace." 

"You wiU, of course, exercise your own discretion in the 
matter, count," said Mary, drily. 

Lauzun was moving away with Sabine, when Barillon planted 
himself before him. 

" Not so fast, count," said the ambassador ; "you must deliver 
that young lady to me." 

" How, sir !" cried Lauzun, furiously. 

"It must be so, count," said James, raising his eyes from the 
despatch, " such are the orders of the King of France, and you 
must permit me to say that I will see them obeyed." 

Fatner Petre, Mauvesin, and Barillon, exchanged glances of 
triumph, while Lauzun with difficulty repressed the burst of 
indignation which nearly overmastered him. * 

" As you please, sire," he said to the king, " but you will 
repent your acquiescence with this tyrannical mandate. M. de 
Barillon, Ijiow deliver this young lady to your charge ; and look 
well that you violate it in no respect, or you will rue it to the 
end of your life." 

"I obey my sovereign's commands, and not your threats, 
count," replied Barillon. 

He then took Sabine's hand from Lauzim, who bowed round, 
and withdrew. 

"Be not alarmed, young lady," said BariHou. "'L'kss^^'csc^* 
manded by the king to place my Iiou&q ^\. ^wa ^Ms^o^ai^*'* 
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Sabine made no reply, but suffered herself to be led £rom the 
room. As they descended tHe great staircase, she thought she 
beheld Lauzun and Moor in close conference in the side-passage. 

Soon after Sabine's departure, Sunderand approached James. 
* " You seem charged with some extraordinary intelligence, my 
lord,'* said the king, looking anxiously at him. 

" I am so, my liege," replied Sunderland. " Six bishops have 
just arrived at the palace, who request an immediate audience of 
your majesty.** 

''Six oishops !** exclaimed James, bursting into fury, "six 
traitors. Let me see them— let me see them.*' 

** The great work is beginning to have effect, sire," remarked 
Father Petre. "These sectarians have come to remonstrate 

^^^f.^ learn, to their cost, that I am their xnaster." cried 
James. " Bring them to the council-room at once,** he added, 
to Sunderland. 

As the minister withdrew to pbey the royal mandate, he 
darted a glance at^Mary, who replied by a gesture of equal 
significance. "^ . 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE COMMITTAL OP THE BISHOPS TO THE TOWEE. 

The night was somewhat advanced, when the six bishops, 
intrusted with the petition to the long, landed from a barge at 
Whitehall-stairs, and approached the entrance to the palace ; but 
it was no unusual hour of audience with James, who, like his 
predecessor, was sin^arly easy of access. The prelates were 
watched, at a little distance, by the Dutch ambassador, who lin- 
gered near the spot till they entered the palace. On making 
known their errand, an usner led them to an ante-chamber, 
where they were left to themselves. 

Half an hour had elapsed, and their patience was well-nigh 
exhausted, when the Earl of Sunderland entered the room, and 
informing them that he had it in command to conduct them to 
the council-room. 

" We are veiy unwilling to intrude on the king at this hour, 
my lord,*' cried St. A^aph, whose resolution began to waver, 
^ and wUl be satisfied with imploring Ids indulgence through 
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"You will {>lead your cause better yourself, my lord," 
answered the wily minister ; ** his majesty awaits you." 

With this he led the way to the council-room. 

James was seated at the table, toc^ether with Dartmouth, Jef- 
freys, and Father Petre. On the king's right stood Cartwright, 
bishop of Chester ; a prelate as notorious tor his servility, as he 
was degraded by his vices. In one of his drunken moments, 
he had gone so far as to declare publicly that Sunderland and 
Jeffreys were scoundrels, who would betray the king; and, 
having denied the speech by his sacred order, he was at last, by 
the kmg's command, reduced to beg pardon for it in tears. 
Denounced by some as a secret Papist, and by others accused 
of a want of all religious belief, a &ar of the consequences, as 
well as his own predilections, now disposed him rather to side 
with his episcopal brethren, than to lend his support to their 
avowed enemies. 

As Sunderland introduced the bishops, St. Asaph bent the 
knee before the royal chair, and the other prelates iollowed his 
example. 

"The time has now arrived for accomplishing your pious 
intentions, my liege," urged Father Petre, apart. " Kemember, it 
was your august father's mdecision that brought him to the block." 

'* I implore your majesty to bear in mind what Lord Halifax 
told you this morning," said the Bkhop of Chester, "that your 
father suffered for the Church, not the Church for lum." 

James became pale as death. 

" I will hear them," he said, in an agitated voice. " What is 
the meaning of this, my lords P" he a£led to the bishops. 

" We have come to submit a humble petition to your majesty," 
answered St. Asaph. " It is signed by tne Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and by ourselves, in behalf of the clergy of our respective 
dioceses." 

" Hise, my lords, I pray of you," returned James. " I shall 
be glad to find that you ask nothing inconsistent with your duty* 
to me. Let me see the petition." 

" Be firm," whispered Sunderland to St. Asaph, as he received 
the document from him. 

James took the petition graciously, but his brow contracted as 
he perused it ; and, at last, he flung it angrily from him. 

" You have been silent till the last moment, in the hope of 
taking me by surprise," he cried ; " but you will find yourselves 
mistaken, x ou have preached unconditional obedience, and I 
will make you practise it." 

" Your majesty has spoken well," observed Father Petre, in a 
low tone.^ *'Omj act as vigorously! and I shall considec <v3aeL 
religion already re-established," 
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** You are xirging }^ majesty to his destruction,** said Sun- 
derland, warmly. 

" How, my lord ! ** cried James ; " do you dare—** 

"Forgive me, my liege," interrupted Sunderland, "but when 
pernicious advice like this is given you, I am compelled to 
denounce it.** 

" I will hear no more,** cried James, impetuously. " I am 
determined both to enforce the laws, and to uphold my preroga- 
tive." And, turning to the bishops, he added, " Your petition, 
my lords, disputes the dispensing power. Are you aware that 
you are raising the standard of rebellion P " 

St. Asaph again threw himself on his knees. 

" I beseech your majesty not to say aught so hard and unjust 
of us," he exclaimed ; " rebellion is the furthest thing from our 
thoughts.*' 

**We have adventured our lives for your majesty," said 
Trelawney, " and would spill the last drop of our blood in your 
defence." 

" Your actions scarcely bear out your words,** cried James, 
scornfully. " God has given me a dispensing power, and I will 
maintain it." 

" I hope your majesty will allow the same freedom of opinion 
to us which you have accorded to the Dissenters," implored 
Kenn ; " I will honour the king, but fear God." 

" I tell you. Bishop," cried James, " there are seven thousand 
men, even in the Church of England, who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal. I will be obeyed." 

" God's will be done !** ejaculated Kenn, devoutly. 

"You would be martyrs — ha !" cried James, furiously. 

" Their lordships had better withdraw for a short time, my 
liege," said Sunderland. 

" Eecollect Lord Halifax's words, my liege,** murmured the 
Bishop of Chester. 

" Peace ! ** thundered J%mes, waving his hand. 

The usher in waiting then advanced, and, as he passed, Sun- 
derland, unperceived, slipped a paper into his nand. The 
bishops were then conducted to an adjacent chamber. 

" Your majesty must not hesitate now," said Father Petre, 
quickly, " to the Tower with them — to the Tower." 

" Be content, father, they shall go," rejoined the king. 

Abitter smile illuminedFatherPetre*s cadaverous countenance. 

" I implore your majesty not to resolve too hastily on tbis 
measure, ' said Sunderland. " Dismiss them to-night, and 
inform them of your pleasure another time — a week — a month 
hence.*' 

" It is not often I can agree with the Earl of Sunderland, my 
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lieg^," added Lard Dartmouth, " but I now entreat you to yield 
to nis suggestion. Let me again remind you of the last words 
of poor Doctor Morley." 

** Doctor Morley was an obstinate schismatic," rejoined Father 
Petre. " I prav Heaven to guide your majesty's judgment, and 
• keep you steadfast to your pious purpose." 

"My determination is unalterable," replied James, "they 
shall go to the Tower if it cost me my crown." 

" It is likely to cost him his crown and something more," 
muttered Dartmouth to the Bishop of Chester. 

" The chancellor teDs me, my liege, that the committal of the 
bishops is a violation of the law," urged Sunderland, who had 
been vainly endeavouring to persuade Jeffreys to interpose. 

"Such IS my opinion," faltered Jeffreys, appfidled at the 
responsibility of his situation. 

" Do not talk to me of the law," exclaimed James, " I am 
above the law." 

"Your majesty may be above the law, but we are not," re- 
joined Sunderland. 

" His lordship is afraid of offending his ally, the Prince of 
Orange," observed Father Petre, sneeringly. 

" I am a&aid of endangering the crown," rejoined Sunderland, 
sternly; "but here comes one who has ever been at his majesty's 
side in moments of danger." 

As he spoke the folding-doors were thrown open, and the 
queen entered the room. Father Petre uttered an impatient 
exclamation. 

Mary looked pale and alarmed, and supported herself on the 
arm of the Countess of Powis, who was nerself much agitated. 
As she stepped forward all the council arose, and James 
hastened to meet her. Assisting her to a chair, he gently 
reproached her for invading his deliberations. 

" I thought my advice might be acceptable to your majesty," 
answered Mary. " You may have wiser councillors than myself, 
but you have none more sincere. Lord Sunderland, your look 
alarms me. Has anything gone wrong P " 

" Nothing but what I hope we can repair, gracious madam," 
he answered, " but we must have time, and I implore the king to 
suspend his judgment on the q^uestion before nim for a short 
period, till he can calmly consider what measures should bo 
taken." 

" Well and loyally spoken," answered Mary : and, sinking 
her voice, she added to James, "your majesty must acknowledge 
that his lordship speaks the truth. I implore you to listen to 
him." 

" The Church will bear in mind ^^A '-^-^xoa^ YciyjsttKt^'wsfc 
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madam,** said Father Petre. " Better you were in your chamber 
with your handmaidens than in men's colmcils.** 

" Bethink you of Lord Halifax's saying, my liege,** whispered 
the Bishop of Chester, again repeating his formula. 

No look or gesture from James evinced that the boding words 
reached his ear, but he remained for a few minutes buried in 
deep thought, at the end of which he roused himself and said 
to Sunderland, " My Lord, you will signify to the bishops that 
I defer giving them an answer to their petition until this day 
three weeks, when they will appear before me, together with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The audience is at an end.** 

" You have saved the king, madam," whispered Sunderland. 

" And blasted the hopes of our church," rejoined Father 
Petre, who overheard hmi, "for which it will owe you little 
gratitude." 

" I have obeyed the impulses of iny heart and conscience, 
father," replied Mary, " and am therefore satisfied with what I 
have done. * 

As the royal pair withdrew, Sunderland proceeded to dismiss 
the bishops. 

The fact of the bishops having petitioned the king for the 
repeal of the order to read the Declaration of Indulgence in the 
churches, together with the reception that James had accorded 
them, was the next day bruited abroad throughout the metro- 
polis. The excitement occasioned by the intelligence was 
universal, and all parties looked forward with the utmost 
impatience to the next Sunday, when the Declaration was . 
appointed to be read. With four exceptions, the whole of the 
metropolitan clergy disobeyed the order; and even in the private 
chapel of Whitehall, the declaration was read by a chorister. 
Sprat, bishop of Eochester, who would have honoured the epis- 
copal bench by his talents, if he had not disgraced it by his 
vices, was obliged to read it himself in Westminster Abbey, and 
before he had finished the perusal, such a disturbance arose that 
he could scarcely hold the proclamation. Even the Noncon- 
formists extolled the resistance of the bishops ; and the venerable 
Baxter, from his pulpit at Acton, denounced the proclamation as 
an insult to the trotestant religion. 

" The whole Church," wrote Count d'Adda in a letter to the 
pope, " espouses the cause of the bishops. There is no reason- 
able expectation of a division among the Anglicans, and our 
hopes from the Nonconformists are vanished.** 

It was not hj the papal nuncio alone that this demonstration 
of public opinion was regarded with apprehension. It caused 
equal inquietude to the kmg, the queen, and the ministers. But 
encouraged by Father Petre, James still cherished the conviction 
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tliat the resistance of the clergy would be overcome by violence ; 
and he was unfortunatelv placed in that embarrassing situation 
in which it was equally dangerous to advance or recede. Sun- 
derland, however, continued his endeavours to persuade him to 
a moderate course, in which he was ably seconded by Dart- 
mouth, Jeffreys, and Preston, but the condition of the queen 
deprived him of her more powerful support, and his efforts to 
promote conciliation were effectually thwarted by the insidious 
counsels of Petre. 

Meanwhile, the petitioning bishops were summoned to appear 
before the privy council on the 8th of June, to answer a charge 
of misdemeanour. Leaving for after-narration such incidents of 
this history as happened in the interim, we shall at once proceed 
to show how the prosecution of the prelates was conducted. 

On the afternoon of the appointed day the whole of the privy 
council assembled at Whitehall. Dispersed in knots round the 
room, they awaited with anxiety the appearance of the king, but 
meanwhile conversed, with affected carelessness, on the various 
topics of the day. Sunderland alone took no pains to conceal 
his uneasiness, and as he passed from one group to another, he 
exacted from his friends a promise of unqualified support. 

At length, James entered the council-room, attended by 
Pather Petre. He looked grave and anxious, and his brow was 
clouded with an ominous frown. Motioning the councillors to 
their seats, he opened the proceedings with a few prefatory 
remarks, in which he reminded his auditors of the momentous 
character of the case they were about to investigate, and con- 
cluded by advising them not to mistake in their judgments 
weakness for moderation. 

" In shunning that error, my liege," replied Sunderland, " we 
must be equally careful not to confound violence with vigour. 
Let their lordships be introduced." 

The usher disappeared, but presently returned, followed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the six bishops. 

" So your grace has come at last." cried James, sternly, as the 
frimat/advafced. " It is some time since we met. I ik sorry 
I cannot give you better welcome." 

" I have laboured under your majesty's displeasure too long," 
replied the archbishop. "Age' and infirmities, too, have kept 
me a close prisoner at Lambeth, but I have prayed daily for 
your welfare." 

" You should have prayed also for a humble heart," answered 
James, bitterly ; " you would raise a revolt against me." 

" Grod forbid we should ever give you cause to think so, my 
liege," exclaimed the archbishop. " It is o\si datej Tci^sisst \» ^'^ 
an example of obedience to our feW.o^-«v]kteie^\»«* 
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** Do you acknowledge this insolent writing as yours ? " de* 
manded James, pointing to the petition. 

" I am not ooliged to answer your majesty," rejoined the 
archbishop. 

" Not answer me I " exclaimed the king, passionately. " By 
my faith ! but you will find that you are oblied." 

"Not so, your majesty," interposed Jemeys; "no man is 
obliged to criminate mmself." 

"Are you his grace's counsel P" asked Father Petre, inso- 
lent^. 

"Tush, priest," replied Jeffreys, dealing him one of his 
blackest looks. 

" What I would not answer on compulsion I will declare 
voluntarily," said the archbishop ; " the nand-writing is mine. 
My brother prelates also desire me to acknowledge that their 
signatures are appended by them." 

"Enough," sMd Junes; " having pleaded gmlty, it only 
remams to decide on your punishment. 

" It must be such as to prevent the repetition of the offence," 
observed Father Petre. 

: " They will soon come to their senses if deprived of their 
sees," remarked Lord Berkeley. 

^ " Publish a declaration, my liege," said Sunderland, " expres- 
sive of your just resentment at the hardihood of the bishops, but 
stating also that it is still your gracious intention to treat them 
with demency." 

Jeffreys, Preston, and Dartmouth expressed their concur- 
rence in this proposition. 

" I exhortyour majesty not to consent to ^uch a declaration," 
said Father Petre, solemnly : " it will be holding out encourage- 
ment to rebellion. There is only one way of dealing with 
these insolent prelates, and that is by a prosecution." 

" It were best to commit them to the Tower," said the Earl of 
Middleton. 

" I like your counsel well, my lord," replied James; " but as 
Lord Sunderland recommends clemency, I will so far yield to 
him, that they shall be set at liberty on putting in bail. The 
Lord Chancellor will inform them of my determination." 

"My lords," said Jeffreys, addressing the prelates, who, 
during this brief debate, had been removed to the further end of 
the chamber, and who were now brought forward again, "his 
majesty is justly indignaat at the petition you have presented to 
him, which he regards as a tissue of sedition, and he nas ordered 
you to be prosecuted for the misdemeanour accordingly. But, 
in the meantime, in his clemency he will vouchsafe you his per« 
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mission to be allowed to go at lai^e on entering into recogni- 
sances to appear at your trial." 

"My brother bishops will do as they like," said Trelawney, 
abruptly, " but for my own part, I will never enter into such an 
arranffement." 

" Even if willing, which we are not, we could not so engage," 
said £enn. 

" As peers of the realm, we claim our privileges," said the 
archbishop. 

" Make out the warrant for their committal to the Tower," 
said James to Jeffreys, "and let them be placed in custody 
at once."^ 

The archbishop bowed submissively, and passed out of the 
room, accompanied by the bishops. They tarried within the 
ante-chamber for a short time, when they were joined by the 
high constable of Westminster, who informed them that he was 
empowered to take them into custody, and convey them to the 
Tower. They expressed their readiness to accompany him, and 
without further delayfollowed him out of the palace. 

The approach to Whitehall-stairs across the outer-court was 
kept clear by a party of the guards, under conmiand of Colonel 
Kirke, but on either side were collected numerous spectators, 
among ;whom might be distinmiished the pious ana amiable 
Evelyn, and his courtier friend, Pepys. The spectators un- 
covered as the prelates appeared; but though every eye regarded 
them with sympathy, no one gave utterance to any expression 
of feeling, and amidst a profound silence, the bishops bent their 
steps towards the stairs. Here one of the royal barges awaited 
them, and attended by the high constable, and a strong escort of 
the grenadier guards, they embarked for the Tower. 

Favoured by the tide, the barge passed swiftly down the river ; 
and shooting the centre arch of London Bridge, arrived at 
Traitor*s-gate. The Lieutenant of the Tower had been apprised 
of their approach, and the great wooden gates beneath the archr 
way were thrown open to admit the barge. 

As they passed beneath the black and yawning archway, a 
gloom fell upon the spirits of the bishops, which all their fortitude 
failed to dissipate. The boldest felt daunted at the prospect 
presented, by the probable effect of their imprisonment, which, 
if adverse to themselves, must involve the triumph of arbitrary 
power, and the consequent subversion of the Church, or if 
favourable, must produce a great national convulsion. But, 
depressing as it was, this very apprehension, raising them above 
any personal fear, gave to the virtuous among them a dignity 
and elevation of deportment that excited admi£«.tiQv^. 
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As they mounted the steps^ they were received by Sir Edward 
Hales, the lieutenant of the Tower, attended by a party of the 
guard, commanded by Colonel Trelawney. 

Sir Edward Hales was the first Eonlan Catholic who had been 
nominated, under a dispensation from the king, to a public 
appointment. A friendly information was laid against him in 
the Court of King's Bench, by his own coachman, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the legality of the dispensing power, and 
the judges had then decided that the royal dispensation qualified 
him to hold office. A bigoted Fapisifc, he was in any case disposed 
to treat the dignitaries of the Protestant church with incivility, 
but the fact of their having disputed the dispensing power, by 
which alone he was rendered capable of holding his public 
employments, made him regard His venerable prisoners with 
especial dislike. 

" Welcome to the Tower, my lords," he said, with derisive 
politeness ; " I trust I shall have the pleasure of a long visit 
from you." 

" Show us to our lodging, sir," said the archbishop, passing on. 

As he moved with the others towards the enhance of the 
Bloody Tower, Colonel Trelawney stepped on one side, and 
took off his hat. The soldiers instantly cast down their arms, 
and threw themselves on their knees. One of the officers burst 
into tears. 

The archbishop paid no attention to these demonstrations of 
regard, but walked on with his gaze fixed on the ground, while the 
other prelates imitated his example, though Trelawney, inpass- 
ing, exchanged a glance with his brother. Conducted by Hales, 
they crossed the Tower green, and when in view of the chapel, 
the archbishop perceived that the door was open, and expressed 
a wish to join in the evening service, at the moment in course of 
celebration. Hales yielded a reluctant assent, and the prelates 
entered the sacred edifice. 

The officiating clergyman chanced to be reading the second 
lesson as they made tneir appearance ; and, by a strange coin- 
cidence, at this moment delivered the apostle s exhortation to 
the Corinthians, to approve themselves " the ministers of God, 
in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distre^es, in 
stripes, in imprisonments." As he read forth the passage, the 
whole congregation stood up. 

Exasperated and alarmed. Sir Edward Hales quitted the 

chapel, and summoned the garrison to arms. By this time the 

bishops came out of the chapel. Hales received them with his 

siaff'atthedoor; and conducted them in silence to theBeau- 

ohamp Tower, which, had been Ickaa^aVy ^xe^w^^ lost 'Qassvt 

reception. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE EXCISE OFFICEBS. 

' In the hostel of the Burleigh Arms, in Cecil-street, were two 
garrets, . which were rarely appropriated to the reception of 
guests. They were approached by a narrow back-staircase, 
entirely separated from the rest of the house ; a circumstance 
which added materially to their ordinary quiet and seclusion. 

On the night of the committal of tne pishops to the Tower, 
the front garret, which was of considerable size, and very sombre 
aspect, was occupied by three persons, two of whom have been 
already presented to the reader, as Mynherr Van Citters, the 
Dutch ambassador, and Colonel Sidney, the third was Ad- 
miral Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torrington — a man of loose 
and dissolute character, who had originally been a great favou- 
rite of James, but having refused to eniDrace Popery, as an 
atonement fox the errors of his life, he was dismissed from the 
king's service, and naturally went over to that of the Prince of 
Orange. 

" B is strange we have no tidings from Holland/' remarked 
Herbert. 

** I am in hourly expectation of despatches from the prince," 
said Van Citters ; ** and have ordered them to be sent here, if 
any arrive in my absence." 

" King James is doing all he canto help us," observed Sidney, 
with a smile. " Our agents also are hard at work. Johnstone 
has gone to see Bishop Trelawney in the Tower ; and Spekp is 
stirring up the Dissenters and the city apprentices." 

" I distrust that Speke," rejoined Van Citters. " He owes 
his freedom to the king, if not his life, and yet he betrays him. 
When he has us completely in his power, he will be equally 
treacherous to xu3." 

" I am quite satisfied of his fidelity," said Sidney. 

Van Citters shook his head, but made no remark, aad at this 
moment the door opened, admitting the portly landlord. Little- 
hales was accompanied hy a tall man, closely muffled in a cloak, 
who advanced to Van Citters, and presented hiinL"^\t\^^Vk«ss.«5JL 
dfiSDatches 

" They have fust arrived, yo^ e^ce^encs^ T V^ ^"^^^^ ^'^ ''^^ 
the meaaengei telb me are of me last m'^ottww^** 
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Upon tliis the man withdrew, in company with Littlehales. 
Van Citters took some despatches from the box, and cast his 
eyes hastily over them, while his companions watched him in 
silence, endeavouring to discover from his looks the nature of 
their contents. 

After a considerable interval, their impatience having become 
almost intolerable, the phlegmatic ambassador thought fit to 
relieve it. 

" The prince has at last determined upon an invasion," he 
said. ** He is secretly making preparations for this purpose, 
but before he declares himself, ne requires an invitation from 
the leading men of this country, assuring him of their concur- 
rence and support." 

" There wiU be little difficulty in obtaining it, I hope," re- 
plied Sidney. " I am sure of Devonshire and Danby ; and 
Halifax has promised to join us, if we can secure Nottingham. 
I hope to accomplish the latter point through the agency <^ 
young Moor." 

" You must remember that Nottingham is a Tory," remarked 
Herbert. 

" Be CjEireful how you put yourself in his power," cried Van 
Citters. " And can you trust Moor P " 

** I would trust him with my life," said Sidney. 

" The best way will be to let Nottingham see our strength/' 
returned Herbert. " I think with you, that his regard for the 
Church will induce him to listen to us, but he is timid and 
wavering. If he were sensible of the progress we have made, 
he would be less reluctant." 

" Herbert is right," said Sidney. " I must persuade Moor 
to invite him to a general meeting at Mrs. Potter's.— But here 
comes some intelligence." 

As he spoke, a stout, burly man entered the room, and was 
instantly recognised by the confederates as George Johnstone, 
an active coadjutor. Johnstone was the cousin of the cele- 
brated Dr. Burnet, and the most industrious of his correspon- 
dents. From his high connections, he possessed considerable 
means of obtaining information — his sister being the wife of 
General Drummond, who was one of the leading persecutors of 
the Scotch Presbyterians, and his niece was married to the son 
of the Earl of Melfort, one of the njiinisters. 

As he returned the greeting of the confederates, he produced 
a packet of letters, and presented it to Sidney. 

" These are from the bishops of St. Asaph and Bristol," he 
said, " J suppose you have heard how they were received at 
^e Tower P " 

'All the town baa heard it Toy this t\me" \KQi!gafc^^\^«^ 
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** Speke has gone to spread the intelligence among the appren- 
tices. But excuse me a moment." 

And he hastened to peruse the ^cket of letters. 

While he ^as thus engaged, v an Citters turned again to 
his despatches, and Herbert conversed in an under-tone with 
Johnstone. * ' 

" The prelates are full of confidence," resumed Sidney, at 
len^h. " Dr. Trelawney has enclosed me a letter from tlie 
Bishop of London, in which his lordship expresses a wish to 
join us." 

" Secure him, by all means ! " cried Van Citters. 

'* Invite him to the meeting at Mrs. Potter's," said Herbert. 
** His presence will have a good eflPect on Nottingham." 

•* "No doubt," answered Sidney, " and I will take care he is 
present." 

Here the door again opened, admitting two persons, the fore- 
most of whom was addressed by Sidney by the name of Speke. 

Speke's countenance was harsh and forbiddiog, and might 
well excite doubt in a less suspicious nature than that of the 
Dutch ambassador. He had been prosecuted during the pre- 
vious reign for an infamous libel, accusing James, then duke of 
York, of having murdered Lord Essex in the Tower, and had 
been pxmished by a fine of £5,000. Liberated through the 
intercession of James, whom he had so vilely slandered, he 
a<^owledges, in his " Secret History of the E-evolution," that 
the generous monarch not only forgave his offence, but after- 
wards took him into favour. At this very moment, indeed, he 
stood high in the king's confidence, though he professed to his 
enemies that he was plotting his destruction. 

" I have brought a trusty friend to see you, gentlemen," he 
said, presentii^ nis companion, "He is called Ephraim Ruddle, 
and is an old Gromwellian. He has been working for us among 
the Nonconformists." 

** He has done our cause good service then," replied Sidney. 
" As the Nonconformists stand by the Church, now she is m 
danger, so will the Church stand by them hereafter." 

** xhey shall be relieved from all disabilities," observed 
Van Citters. " Such distinctions should cease among the 
brethren." 

" Yea, should they," concurred Ephraim, in a strong nasal 
twang. 

** Do you call these canting dogs our brethren P " muttei:^<L 
Herbert, with a look of disgust, to the «tTQ\iBJB>?k«AOT. ^ , 

** It won't do to be over-BcrupuloxiLa \\\a\. Tva^ T ^Vs.^"^'^'^^^ 
Van Citters, " Do you find the DisaenteTa TSl^^ftV ^oraa^^^^^ 
About the bishops? " he added to ^pliravirv. 
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" The elect look on and marvel, and cry 'Watch! watch! for 
the day of deliveraace is at hand/ " rejoined Ephraim, in the 
same snuffling tone as before. ' 

" But will they help us to accomplish the deliyeranoe P " 
asked Van Citters. 

" They are waiting the cry of the watchman at the eate, 
when there will be a shout of * To your tents, O, Israel!*" 
returned Ephraim. 

** Be seated," said Van Citters, " and let us know precisely 
the amount of your strength." 

While Ephraim, sitting bolt upright in a chair, and twirling 
round his thumbs, entered into the details required of him, 
Sidnejr conversed apart with Speke. 

" From this fellow's account, I suppose you have succeeded 
with the Dissenters," he said, " eh P " 

" We have — but not without difficulty," replied Speke. " Hiey 
thought, at first, that the bishops were resisting the Declaration 
of Indulgence." 

" I feared they would be influenced by that," rejoined 
Sidney, " but you did not allow them to retain such an im- 
pression P " 

" No, but it required great skill and subtlety to remove it," 
returned Speke, with a snule. *' I told them uie bishops only 
desired to have the Declaration of Indulgence sanctioned by 
Parliament, so that the king should not be able to repeal it, as 
he intended, when he had thrown all i^e power into me hands 
of the Papists," 

" And that turned them ? " asked Sidney. 

" It went a great way," answered Speke. ** Coupled with a 
few stories about the J esuits and Anti-Christ, it brought t^em 
quite round." 

" And the apprentices — ^what of them P " asked Sidney. 

" The cry of * No Popery* was all the persuasion they 
required," replied Speke. 
' ** Did you concert a demonstration P " inquired Sidney. 

" I did, both with them and the Dissenters," retumea Speke. 
** Large mobs will assemble round the Tower every day as 
long as the bishops are confined there ; and a deputation of 
dissenting divines will wait upon their lordships to-morrow, 
with an address of condolence." 

** So far, then, all promises fairly," rejoined Sidney. ** Whom 
have we here P " 

The door opened, and Littlehales entered, ushering in a lady, 
whom, in spite of a closely drawn veil, Sidney instantly knew 
to be Mrs. Dawson, one of the attendants of tne queen. Min. 
Dawson was a distant relation of Dr. Burnet, and an intunato 
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finend of Mrs. Badllie, of Jerviswood, a sister of Johnstone, by 
whom she had been won to the interest of Sidney. 

All the party arose at her appearance. 

" I thought you and Mr. Jonnstone would have been alone, 
Colonel Sicmey," said Mrs. Dawson, in accents of alarm, and 
speaking to him apart, " or, at most, that no one but Mr. Van 
Citters would have been with you. Is not that Mr. Speke P '* 

** It is," answered Sidney, " but you need fear nothing from 
him. He is a friend." . 

" Still I would not have him know me," faltered Mrs. Daw- 
son. " But he cannot distinguish my features, and I will only 
stay to tell you that 'Lady Sunderland will meet Mrs.Venables 
to-ni^ht, if she can contrive to enter the palace." 

" I will take care that Mrs. Venables receives her ladyship's 
message," replied Sidney. " WiU you admt, my young friend, 
Charles Moor, to the picture gallery P " 

" It will be running a great risk," said Mrs. Dawson, hesi- 
tatingly. " However, let mm come. And now that my message 
is denvered I must be gone." 

** Permit me to attend yju to your chair, madam," said John- 
stone, stepping forward. 

And he preceded her out of the room. 

Shortly afterwards Sidney was about to follow, when Little- 
hales rushed into the room. 

" Stop, colonel," he cried, " the excise officers have just 
ponnced upon us, and will meet you on the stairs. Gather 
round the table, and make b'Heve to be at ease, or you'll excite 
their suspicions." 

•* This is devilish unlucky," cried Sidney. 

" What shall we do with the papers ?" ejaculated Herbert. 

** 1*11 dispose of *em, your excellency," said Littlehales. " Give 
'em to me." 

" And what's to be done with me P " demanded Van Citters, 
uneasily. " If they happen to know me, they'll suspect you all." 

"Your excellency can get out on the roof," replied Little- 
hales. 

"Ay, the roof! quick — quick!" cried Sidney. 

And grasping the ambassador's arm, he hurried him to a 
dormer window, and assisted him to pass to a ledge without, 
whence he could scramble upon the roof. Leaving him there, 
he shut the window, and joined his companions at the table. 

Meanwhile, Littlehales had swept all the papers into his 
apron, and by the help of a small ring in the floor, raised a 
plank, which was contrived as a place of concealment, and 
having shot the p^ers into the opening, dro^ijed tV^ V^q^x^jw 
into its plape again. 
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" Well done, Jerry," cried Sidney. " But where haye yoU 
bestowed your decanters ? These fellows must not find ns hero 
without wme." 

" Here they are, sir," replied Littlehales, producing bottleil 
and glasses. 

Voices were^ now heard on the stairs, calling on Littlehales ta 
open the door, and threatening him with the vengeance aOAi^' 
law for his delay. 

" Comin*, sirs, comin*," shouted Littlehales, opening the door, 
and admitting an excise officer and three assistants. 

" Soh, here's a reg'lar gambolin* party," cried the exciseman. 
" I knew we'd find you out, Mister Littlehales." 

"Who are these people, landlord?" demanded Sidney, with 
affected surprise. " Wnat does this mean?" 

" Come, no nonsense," returned the exciseman. "Just hand 
out the cards and dice, or I'll call in the watch, and p^k you 
all off to the round-us." 

** They am't gamblers, Mr. Girdlestone," obserred Litile- 
hales, with ill-concealed terror. " They're the Grecian club, as 
always meets in this here hattic." , 

" That man looks like a Greek, certainly," resumed the excise- 
man, glancing at Sidney. " Barlow," he added to one of his 
assistants, "it's the colonel; ain't itP" 

" What colonel P" asked the assistant, stepping forward. ' 

Sidney met theirgaze with perfect composure. 

" Why, Colonel Underwood," replied the exciseman. ** He'» 
wer^like him." 

" Werry like Colonel Underwood," rejoined Barlow. 

" You do not know whom you are speaking of, you insolent 
rascals," cried Sidney. " Be gone, or your office snail not pro- 
tect you from my resentment." 

" WeU, it's true we ain't caught you in the act," replied the 
exciseman, somewhat awed by Sidney's commanding manner. 
" But sound the walls, mates ! There maybe some sly cupboards 
about, where old Jerry stows his liquors." 

With a jeering laugh, his assistants quickly produced a mallet 
and chisels, and proceeded to sound the walls. But their labours 
were fruitless, and, after a diligent investigation, they relin* 
quished their object. 

" Snewin shouldn't have told you he'd send us, Jerry," the 
exciseman then said. " But come, we'll part friends. We don't 
mind drinking your health." 

" Much obEged to you, Mr. Girdlestone, sir," replied Little* 
Jia/es, ''but I've no liquor good enough, for you at "gresent" 
And he led the way out of the room. 
As soon aa they were fairly gone, ^\^ii«5 \i»aX.%Ti^^ Vi ^^^ 
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i^dief of Van Cittera, whom he found seated on a gable end of 
file roof. The ambassador was delighted to hear of the departure 
of the officers, and gladly returned to the room, where he and 
Sidney exchanged a few words apart, after which, the latter 
sommoned Littlehales, and directed him to fetch a sedan-chair. 
A quarter of an hour elapsed before Littlehales returned from 
j^s- errand, and entering the passage, he was greatly surprised 
io find a tall and elegantly dressed lady standing near the door. 
," Servant, madam," he exclaimed; "anything I can do for 
youP" 

** Only show me to the door, Jerry," replied the lady, in very 
masctdine tones. 

** Why, zounds, colonel, it ain't you, surely," ejaculated Lit- 
tlehales, wonder-stricken at the sudden metamorphosis. 
. ,** No, it's Mrs. Venables, you dolt," exclaimed the lady. 

*' Mrs. Wenerables," echoed Littlehales, " I'm sure you look 
quite like a fine young madam, and not wenerables by no 
means." 

;.. " Hold your tongue, and open the do6r," cried the lady, im- 
patiently, " and tell the porters to take me to Whitehall." 
. « Why, bless us, you ain't agoin' there, and in that disguise P " 
qiried Littlehales. a 

"Do as I bid you, and ask no more questions," cried the 
lady, dealing him a sounding box on the ear. 

And stepping forward, she entered the chair, which instantly 
ipoved off m the direction intimated. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE PICTXJEE GALLEBY OP WHITEHALL. 

Oeigikallt constructed for Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James the First, by Liigo Jones, and completed under the aus- 
pices of the prince's martyr brother, Cnarles the First, the 
Kcture Gallery of Whitehall was erected, to use the words of 
WaJpole, " about the middle of the palace, running across from 
tiie Thames towards the banqueting-house, and ironting west- 
ward to the privy-garden." 

Seized by the Parliament during the civil war, on the 23rd 
of July, 1645, it was resolved by flie House of CommoiMk "Oaa.^ 
" all such pictures and statues at Wliite^MiJii «& -^et^ -RsSSa.^355. 
najr superstition, should be forthwitih. Bo\A.ioT ^e\ieafc^^^^^^ 
!and and the NoHh; and all such pictvuc^a >i\i«te ^ v»;?^^ ^^'^ 
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representation of the Second Person in the Trinity, or of the 
Virgin Mary, should be forthwith burnt." Walpole's '* Anec- 
dotes of Fainting" contains many curious particulars of the sale 
and dispersion of the royal collection. 

The gallery was, however, partially restored. On his eleyation 
to the Protectorate, Cromwell exerted himself to preserve such 
pictures and statues as had not been sold oi; stolen, and repur- 
chased many of those scattered abroad. The collection was sub- 
sequentlv enriched by other gems, and by the native genius of 
Lely ana Kneller, and thus again came to rank among the first 
picture-galleries of Europe. 

Ten o'clock had sounded, when the usher ordinarily stationed 
at the entrance of the gallery locked the door, and taking away 
the key, marched off. Scarcely had he disappeared when a yoxmg 
man stepped quickly forward from the opposite end of the corri- 
dor, where he had remained concealed, and tapping softly against 
the door, it was instantly unlocked on the other side, and opened 
for him. This service had been performed by Signora Eiva, one 
of the queen's favourite attendants, who, as the young man 
passed through, smiled, and pointing down the gallery, again 
closed the dpor, but did not lock it, and remained near it, while 
he walked quickly on in the direction indicated. 

Here and there a lamp was lighted, dimly revealing some 
wondrous production of a great master, but generally the gallery 
was buried in obscurity. Hurrying forward between ranges of 
statues, the yoimg man speedily found himself beside a lady, who 
advanced to meet him. It was Sabine. 

"You are very rash in coining here, Mr. Moor," she said, in 
an agitated tone. " Do you not know the risk you iacur by the 
step. 

" I know it perfectly, but I would have incurred double the 
risk to exchange a word with you,^' replied Moor. " My letter 
would have acquainted you with my determination." 

** You were very imprudent to write," said Sabine ; — ■" very 
imprudent, indeed." 

** Do not chide me," said Moor ; " but tell me somewhat about 
yourself. I know that M. Barillon has consented to your re- 
maining with the queen, on her majesty's undertaking that 
the Count de Lauzuri shall not interfere with you ; but I wish to 
know whether you are to continue at the palace." 

" Not long," replied Sabine. " I have had no communication 
either with my uncle or the Count de Lauzun, but I believe I am 
to return shortly to France." 

*'To France I " echoed Moor, in atoive o£ da^^wi, 
"Nor is it likely I shall ever cotxx© \)«m^ ^ VJKva ^twa^ct^V 
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rejoined Sabine, ^I tones of almost eqnal sadness. " I have con- 
sented to see you in this clandestine manner, — of ^hich you 
must disapprove as^much as I do myself,— to bid you an eternal 
farewell." 

" Oh no, do not say so, Sabine," replied Moor, taking her 
hand, which she did not withdraw. " If you go to Paris, I will 
go there too." 

" It would be useless," said Sabine. " Efforts, I know, will be 
made to compel me to conform to the Romish faith. Ine ed, I 
have been told by her majesty that a life of wealth and dignity 
vdll open to me if I assent, — ^but that I will never do. The 
alternative is a life of seclusion, and I may probably be sent to 
Switzerland. But, be it as it may, we can never meet again." 

" I will not seal my own doom by agreeing to the sentence," 
replied Moor. 

** It must be," said Sabine, gravely and firmly. " You have 
heavy duties to discharge, and will soon forget me." 

" Never ! " exclaimed Moor. 

" From what I see passing around me, and from what I hear, 
I am certain that great troubles will fall upon this court and 
kingdom," rejoined Sabine. " A mighty rehgious convulsion is 
at hand, and it will be much if you escape a civil war. Ours is 
the Protestant faith ; but though the bigotry of the king will no 
doubt hurry him into extreme acts, do not, Mr. Moor, do not 
forget your allegiance to him." 

" I will never aid his enemies," said Moor ; " but I cannot 
submit to see the Protestant Church oppressed. The king is 
surrounded by dangerous and designing men. Father Petre is 
hurrying him to destruction. Oh ! that you could tell the queen 
as much I " 

" Were I to tell her, she would not believe me," replied 
Sabine. " The Jesuit's influence is almost as great with her as 
with the king." 

Before Moor could reply, Signora Eiva, who had remained 
stationed near the door during the whole of the interview, rushed 
forward, and cried — " The king is coming ; he is already at the 
door." 

" Can I not pass out at the other door ? " demanded Moor. 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed Sabine. " An usber and several 
valets are placed there. You will be recognised and arrested." 

" Step behind this book-case," cried Signora Eiva. ** You 
may be able to get out by-and-by. Quick, here comes the kin^^ 
and with him Father Petre." 

Acting upon the suggestion, Moot Tftttfe«^^\i^tt«A5'^^^5'^^'!?:^ 
book^ease, while James and FaflieT "fiett^ ^wi\5 ^^2^^^^'=*'^^ 
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the gallery. They were engaged in deep conversation, and did 
not become aware of the ladies* presence, until they were close 
upon them." 

" Ha ! what are you doing here, young mistress ? " exclaimed 
James to Sabine, on perceiving her. 

" Her blushes and confusion show that she has come to meet 
her lover," said Father Petre, regarding her sharply. 

"Her lover I "cried James. "What lover P Xoung Moor 
has been banished the palace, and if he ventures here in aefiauoe 
of my injunctions he will peril his head." 

" Oh ! your majesty I " exclaimed Sabine, in great alarm. 

" You have only one way of averting his majesty's dis- 
pleasure, and that is by revealing whom you came to meet," said 
Father Petre. 

" I wiU disclose myself," whispered Moor to La Eiva, from 
behind the book-case. 

" That won't mend the matter," replied the confidante, aside to 
him, " so keep still. I will tell your majesty the whole truth," 
she added, advancing. 

" That's right," cried Father Petre. 

" We came here to meet Mrs. Venables — that's all," said La 
iBiva. 

" Mrs. Venables ! " cried the king. " And who, in the name 
of mystery, is she ? " 

"There is a mvstery about her, your majesty," observed 
Father Petre. ** A person of that name has been in the habit of 
paying nocturnal visits to the palace, and I am by no means 
satisfied with the accounts I have received of her." 

" Then I will satisfy you at once, father," replied La !Riva» 

?ertly. "She ife merely a lace merchant— a mend of Mrs. 
^otter's of the Lidian Souse at the New Exchange." 
" Oh ! is that all P " cried the king. " Well, it turns out to be 
a very harmless appointment after all — a little contraband, but 
nothing more. But I must pray you to retire, ladies. I would 
be alone with Father Petre.' 

And waving his hand, Sabine and La Eiva made profound 
obeisances and withdrew, not without casting anxious glances 
towards the book-case. 

" We can now pursue our conference without interruption, 
father," observed the king. " As I have just told you, I am 
resolved that the supporters of the rebellious prelates shall share 
their humiliation, and when the Anglicans are disposed of, we 
will think of some punishment for the Dissenters." 
"Recall the indulgence you have granted them," rejoined 
-FAtber Petre, "said snow this liexetici5.^eo^'& V3!a».\>^«t^S&\pQSi 
One Church, and that Churcli must \)e su^xcraft, Tsi^ ^^-e«Xs^ 
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Hsliinent of the Catholic religion by your majesty, will not 
only hallow your earthly crown, but win you a glorious one in 
heaven." 

" Oup blessed Lady guide and prosper my efforts ! " exclaimed 
James, bending reverentially. 

" Amen ! " exclaimed Father Petre. " Your majesty must so 
frame your measures that its restoration shall be permanent. In 
the midst of life we are in death, and as the law now stands, your 
{nresumptive heir is the heretical Princess of Orange. Her acces- 
sion to the throne would expose the Church to greater persecution 
than ever." 

" But I am in daily hopes that heaven will bless me with a 
son," observed James.j^ 

" Even if the roval infant should j)rove a daughter, the crown 
must be that daughter's," said the wily Jesuit. 

'*It cannot be, while the Princesses Mary and Anne are 
living," said James;. "the order of succession cannot be dis- 
turbed." 

" Heaven will forgive any means you may use to benefit the 
true religion," suggested the Jesuit. 

James mused a moment— his gaze bent fixedly on the ground. 
Arousing himself, he grasped Father Petre's arm, and said 
hurriedly, 

" I have something to tell you, father, which concerns my 
very life. You must receive it under the seal of confession." 

!But before he could proceed with his disclosure. Moor stepped 
from behind the book-case. 

" Hold, my liege," he cried ; " I have thus far been an invo- 
luntary auditor of your coioference, but whatever risk I may 
incur, I will not suffer you to proceed further." 

" Base spy and traitor ! " cried Father Petre. " Are you 
prying upon his majesty's secret councils P " 

** How did you gain admission to the palace, sir P " demanded 
James, sternly. 

" Pardon me, my liege, if I decline answering you," replied 
Moor. 

" You have disobeyed my orders, and must bear the punish- 
ment," replied James. " You are a prisoner. Eemain where you 



are." 



And without further notice of Moor, James withdrew with 
Father Petre into a recess, and resumed his conference in a low 
tone. 

At this juncture, the door at the opposite en^ o.^ ^<i ^jaS^^er^ 
wa« softly opened, and two ladies eateted, ^\vo, ^^\«t \oO«xg^ 
round, and seeing no one (for Moor waa acteeii©^ ^^^"'^^'^^^ "^^ 
sn intervening pUlar), seated themselveB ob. a i».\i^>3^- 

I 
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" And so there really is a scheme in cont^nnlation to alter the 
settlement of the crown, in a certain event, my dear Lady Sun* 
derland P " asked one of these persons. 

" There is, my dear Mrs. V enables," replied the other. " I 
overheard the long and Barillon talking of it ; and from what 
transpired, I am quite certain, that if his majesty is disappointed 
in hi8ho|>es of a son, he will settle the crown of Ireland on -the 
Earl of I^rconnell, who, since his appointment as lord-lieutenant, 
has won over to his interest all the Catholic population, and will 
be supported hj France." 

'' Is it possible the king can be so besotted P " cried Mrs. 
Venables. " This exceeds even my opinion of his folly. But 
look ! — is there not some one behind yon pillar P " 

" I will go and see," cried the countess in alarm. And she 
- passed with noiseless footsteps along the darkened side of the 
sallery, while Mrs. Yenables retreated into a recess, and drew 
9ie curtains before her. 

Scarcely was this done, when the door was again opened by 
an usher, and the queen and Lord Sunderland entered. 

"You see you were mistaken, my lord," observed Mary, 
glancing down the gallery. " The king is not here." 

"He may be at the other end of the apartment, your 
majesty," replied Sunderland. " Pray be seated, and I will go 
in search of nim." 

Having conducted her to the fauteuil, just vacated b^ the two 
ladies, he stepped quickly forward. 

After the lapse of a few seconds, all becoming silent, Mrs. 
Yenables peeped from behind the curtain, and seeing the queen, 
mistook her in the obscurity for Lady Sunderland. 

" I thought I heard the door open," she said, quitting her 
hiding-place, and moving quickly towards Mary; "but! sup- 
pose I was mistaken." 

Though somewhat startled by this sudden apparition, the 
queen instantly recovered her composure, and cunous to know 
what it meant, said, in a low tone, " You need not be alarmed." 

" I was afraid it might be the king, or your husband. Lord 
Sunderland," pursued Mrs. Venables. 

" She takes me for Lady Sunderland," muttered the queen. 
" I'll humour the jest. Suppose it had been his lordship, what 
would you have done,] madam P" she added, in the same low 
tone as before. 

" Nay, call me Sidney," cried the other. " To you, at least, 
dear countess, I am not Mrs. Venables." 

"It's the traitor Sidney, in disguise," thought the queen. 
" Here's a pretty discovery. But I must try and ascertam the 
jaeanmg otlm secret visits to the palace. You have something 
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else to say than to make love to me-P '* she added, alo^id. '* You 
want some intelligence which I alone can impart !" 

" Have you anything more to tell me P" asked Sidney, eagerly. 

" What can she have told himP" thought the queen, puzzled. 
" You want me to win over Sunderland, I suppose P" she added, 
at a venture. ^ 

" Oh, if there were any chance of that !" cried Sidney. 

" You think him inflexible," said the queen. 

" I am sure of it," replied Sidney. " He is devotedly attached 
to the queen." 

Indeed ! " cried Mary, much gratified. 
I could give you a thousand proofs of it," pursued Sidney, 
** and I cannot wonder at it, for her majesty seems to inspire 
unbounded devotion among her attencumts, and were it not 
that " 

" You are already too far advanced, you would return to your 
allegiance P" said Mary, with a smile. 

" T^o," rejoined Sidney, " but I was speaking of the queen. 
She has the same influence over young Moor tnat she has over 
your husband. By the bye, I may tell you tiiat Moor has ven- 
tured into the palace to-night to meet Mademoiselle Saint Leu." 

" Imprudent !" exclaimed the queen. '* And has Sabine agreed 
to meet him P" 

'' She has," replied Sidney, with a smile. 

** I should not have thougnt it," rejoined the queen, musingly. 

"Ha!" exclaimed Sidney, starting up in a very unfeminine 
manner. " Who is this P we are discovered." ^ 

As he spoke Sunderland and the countess appeared. They 
had accidentally met lower down in the gallery, and were return- 
ing together. The light of a lamp fell upon the features of Lady 
Sunderland, and proclaimed to Sidney the mistake he had com* 
mitted. 

"The countess, yonder!" he exclaimed. "Who, then, are 
you, madam P" 

" I am the queen," replied Mary, with dignity ; " but be not 
alarmed. For Lady Sunderland's sake, I will not betray you. 
But beware how you enter the palace again." 

At this moment( Sunderland and the countess came up. The 
latter seemed very imeasy, but was somewhat relieved by the 
queen's manner. 

" His majesty will be here anon, madam," said Sunderland. 
" He is commg down the gallery with Father Petre. You have 
found a companion since i left you." 

" This is Mrs. Yenables, a mend of the countess's," replied 
the queen. 

"I was stupid enough to mistalte \vet ttck^^^'cj Vst "^^ 

1% 
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countess," said Sidney, vainly endeavouring to hide his con- 
fusion. 

" If you make no greater mistake than that you will readily 
be forgiven," said the queen, graciously. 

" Who is this lady ? '* asked Sunderlaiid, aside, of the countess. 
" Her features seem familiar to me." 

" Very likely," replied Lady Sunderland. " She is an old 
friend of mine." 

"With your majesty's gracious permission I will take my 
leave," said Sidney, trying to sidle off. 

" No, no," said the queen, somewhat maliciously, " since you 
are here, you shall stop and see the king." 

" Your majesty has promised not to betray me," whispered 
Sidney. 

"Aid I will keep my word," replied the queen in the same 
tone ; " but you must oe pxmishea for your rashness. I com- 
mand you to stay." 

" I have nothing to do but to obey," replied Sidney, almost 
forgetting himself into a bow. 

At this juncture the party was increased by the Count de 
Lauzun. 

"What brings you here, count?" asked the queen, as he 
came up. 

" I came in quest of your majesty," replied Lauzun. "I have 
made a discovery, whicn is of some importance to you." 

^* What is itP" inquired the queen. 

" A traitor is concealed in the palace," cried Lauzun. 
t " Impossible ! " exclaimed Sunderland. 

"You will find that I speak the truth, my lord," replied 
Lauzun ; " but he will not get out so easily as he got in. The 
sentinels have all been changed, the password has been altered, 
and every one will be subject to the strictest investigation before 
leaving the palace." 

" An excellent precaution ! " exclaimed Sunderland. 

" What is to become of me P" said Sidney, in a whisper to the 
queen. 

" You have a very singular-looking lady with you, madam," 
pursued Lauzun, gazing inquiringly at Sidney. 

" Oh, she is weU known to me, interposed Lady Sunderland. 

" It is a man in disguise," muttered Lauzun. " A lover of her 
ladyship's, 1*11 be sworn." 

" This lady has come to see me," said the queen. 

" You, madam!" exclaimed Lauzun, in surprise. 

" She must be subjected to no annoyance as she goes forth," 
pursued the queen ; " I will answer for her." 

" As your majes^ pleases ; but if I might " 

"Silence, count/' interrupted the queen, authoT^tWely . " Here 
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comes the king. Not a word of this story of the concealed 
traitor to him. It would excite him too strongly. Take such 
precautions as you may deem necessary, but no more." 

" I will, madam," replied Lauzun, significantly. ** If you do 
not want your friend to betray himself," he added, in an under 
tone, " let him be cautious. Father Petre will detect him at a 
glance." 

As he spoke, the king and the Jesuit advanced towards them, 
followed by Moor. 

" Can that be Charles MoorP" exclaimed Lauzun. 

" And a prisoner," cried Sunderland. 

** A prisoner," echoed Lauzun. " The imprudent young man 
has ventured into the palace. Let me entreat your majesty to 
intercede for him," he ^dded to the queen. 

" On condition of your compliance with my wishes in another 
respect," replied Mary. 

** Be it so," said Lauzun. " Let Moor be set at liberty, and I 
obey you in all things." 

At this moment the king and Father Petre came up. 

" Your majesty will have need to keep stricter guard over 
your attendants, * said James. '* This young man has found 
means to enter the palace, and to speak to one of them without 
your knowledge or permission." 

•* Not without my knowledge or permission," said the queen. 
" If any one is to blame it is myself. Mr. Moor had my 
authority to enter the palace." 

"And Sabine had your permission to meet him, no doubt?" 
pursued the king. 

** She had," replied the queen. 

** Hal this alters the case. I have been over hasty with the 
young man. I allowed him no time for explanation." 

" It was well for Moor that he did not," said Lauzun, in a , 
whisper to the queen, " for his statement would scarcely have 
tallied with your majesty's." 

" What say you to this, count ? " said James. " Are you con- 
tent with what the queen has done P" 

** Perfectly," rephed Lauzun. 

" Then I have no more to say," said James. " Mr. Moor," 
he added, to the young man, who had been an astonished auditor 
of all that had passed, "you are at liberty. You are much 
beholden to her majesty." 

" I am, indeed," he replied, with a look of unbounded gra- 
titude. 

" There is some mystery here which I cannot unravel," men- 
tally ejaculated Father Petre. " What lady is this ^tk ^osis. 
majesty?" he added, regarding Sidney eaxiie%>XY. 
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" It is Mrs. Venables," interposed Lady Sunderland. 

" Mrs. Venables ! " exclaimed Father ]Petre, seizing SidBe^jr's 
hand, and trying to drag her to a lamp that he might examme 
her features more closely. " Let me look at her." 

" This is very rude treatment <Jf a lady, father," interposed 
Laiiznn. '' I most beg you to quit your hold." 

" Ls the lady a friend of yours, count, that you thus interfere P" 
asked Father Petre. 

" She is," replied Lauzun. •" I introduced her to the queen." 

" You were aware then of her frequent nocturnal visits to the 
palace P" cried James. 

" Nocturnal visits — ^has she paid frequent nocturnal visits to 
you, madam P" cried Lauzun, " I was not aware of that." 

" I thought not," said Father Petre. ** Perhaps you will now 
permit me to interrogate her further." 

" On no account," said the queen. " " Mrs. Venables, you ^an 
quit the palace under the escort of Mr. Charles Moor, and since 
the object of your visits is at end, I will bid you farewell." 

" Is this to De so, my liege P" cried Father Petre. 
• " Humph ; I suppose so," replied the king, good-humooredly. 

" Your majesty is duped," cried the Jesuit, out of all patience. 

" Possibly, replied the king 5 " but it is my foible to be duped 
by women. 

Meantime, Sidney had taken advantage of the queen's per- 
mission to depart, and with a well-executed obeisance to the 
queen, passed out of the picture-gallery, attended by Moor, and 
secretly congratulating himself on his narrow escape. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE TBIAL OF THE BISHOPS. 

'' So intense was the popular excitement upon the committal of 
the bishops, that day after day multitudes aerived a melancholy 
satisfaction from merely gazing on the gloomy towers of their 
prison, while many of the chief nobility repaired to them, ten- 
dering them homage and advice. Pemberton, 'Holt, and Pol- 
lexfen, three of the ablest lawyers of the day, were engaged as 
their counsel, together with Finch, and the afterwards celebrated 
Jdin Somers. I^ short, the whole Protestant community united 
in a determination to espouse their cause. 
On the 15tb of June, the first day o£ teTm,V)!aft\>\^!Qc^%'^«t^ 
brought before the Court of King's "Beiicli \>y ^wrA. ^^ Kabea* 
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corpus. Their progress to Westminster Hall presented tlirougli- 
out.a sublime and tnumphant spectacle. Multitudes lined the 
banKs of the river, and as "the barge passed by, uncovered them- 
selves, fejl on their knees, and greeted the reverend captives with 
prayers and tears. On landing at Westminster-stairs they were 
received by a dense mass of spectators, who knelt down as they 
approached, and craved their blessing. When they had passed, 
these crowds followed them slowly and respectfully. An eye- 
witness of the scene, Count d'Adda, describes it with warmth in 
a letter to the pope. " Of the immense concourse of people," he 
writes, "who received them on the bank of the river, the 
majority in their immediate neighbourhood were on their knees; 
the archbishop laid his hands on such of them as he could reach, 
exhorting them to continue steadfast in their faith. They cried 
aloud that all should kneel, while tears flowed from the eyes of • 
many." 

Twenty-nine peers received them at the door of 'the hall, and 
attended them to the bar. The judges on the bench were 
Wright, Powell, Allibone, and Halloway, all of whom, with the 
exception of Powell, were mere creatures of the king. Powis 
and WiUiams, the attorney and solicitor general, were charged 
with the prosecution. 

The proceedings were opened by Powis, who accused the 
bishops of composing an^ publishing a seditious libel, under 
piptence of a numble petition to his majesty. The bishops 
pleaded "not guilty," and were enlarged on their own undertaking 
to appear at their trial, which was &ed for the 29th of June. 

Thus far the king had triumphed. He had successfully vin- 
dicated his prerogative, and the more sagacious of his ministers 
advised him not to pursue the contest further. Sunderland 
urged him to show generosity towards them, and, strange to say, 
he was supported in this advice by the papal nuncio, and even 
by the pope himself; but Father Petre and Barillon confirmed 
the king in his original resolution, and he ordered the prosecu- 
tion to proceed. 

On the morning of the 29th of June the bishons again appeared 
in Westminster Hall. The court was thronged with the noblest 
of the realm ; a dense crowd filled every part of Old • Palace- 
yard ; and the neighbouring streets were rendered impassable by 
the assembled multitudes. 

The vast concourse awaited the commencement of the proceed- 
ings in profound silence. Every countenance was marked with 
sympathy for the bishops, every eye sought the dock'^V^st^^vksK^ 
stood; their pale but calm countenaiicea^MaTDLa^^««^%^^^^^^^^ 
the occasion, while the grave faces oi t\ift coviaa^^'^^ ^^"^^^^ 
the settled attentive looks of the jxiry, aa^ tVe> «\«TO" ^es^crsNssiSso 
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of the judges, with the variety and magnifioence of the o£Soial 
costumes, and the profound attention of the audience, forqied 
altogether a spectacle at once solemn and imposing. 

After a brief interval, the silence was broken by the attorney- 
general, who, in a low voice — which, however, was heard m 
every part of the hall — called the attention of the judges to the 
libellous dharacter of the bishops' petition, and then summoned 
Blathwaite, the clerk of the pnvy council, to prove its presenta- 
tion to the king. 

Blathwaite stepped forward with reluctance, and quailed on 
finding himself i^e object of universal attention. 

''By whom was this petition presented F" a^ked the attoxney- 
general. 

" By the Bishop of St. Asaph," replied Blathwaite, tremuloosly. 

" At what time and place P " returned Judge Wright. 

"I object to his answering, my Lord,** cried Pemberton, on 
the part of the bishops ; "he is telling us what he heard, not 
what he saw." 

Loud hisses broke from the audience. 

" Silence !** thundered Judge Wright, who imitated the vio- 
lence of Jeffireys, without possessing his ability. *' You are 
trying to raise a disturbance in the court, Mr. Counsellor. Yon 
shall not deprive the Crown of the advantage of this witness's 
evidence.** 

" If the defendants are to be convicted on hearsay, my lazd» 
I wiU throw up my brief," reuHed Pemberton, firmly. ' 

A hearty cheer, which could not be checked, rang through the 
court. 

" My lord, I withdraw the .witness,*' said Williams, iajBL low 
voice. " I will prove the presentation of the petition by the 
evidence of a person of the nighest rank, no less than the Earl 
of Sunderland. Let his lordsmp be called.*' 

The crier obeyed, amidst a profound silence. H^o one answered 
the simimons ; and he repeated it twice with a like result, when 
irrepressible acclamations broke from the excited audience. 

" Messengers have been despatched for the Earl of Sunderland 
in every direction, my lord,** Williams then said. " Meanwhile, 
I will call another witness, Mr. Secretary Pepys." 

A stout, middle-sized man, with a frank and prepossessing 
countenance, though now overcast with anxiety, answered to the 
call. Pepys was warmly attached to James, who, from his first 
entrauce into public life, had been his steadfast friend and pro- 
tector ; but, at the same tune, he was thoroughly devoted to the 
CJiurch, • 

^^Tbu are acquainted with theliandwii^^xiig Qi^<^ kx^iii^vSs^'^ 
o£ Canterbury ? " said Williams.^ 
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^ Pepys answered in the affirmative, and Williams produced the 
petition. 

"What say you to this, sirP Is it the handwriting of his 
grace?" 

Pepys hesitated. As he continued silent, the audience gave 
utterance to a cheer, which was instantly checked. 

Why don't you answer, sir P'* cried Judge Wright, furiously. 
I am sorry to say it is the archbishop's writing, my lord," 
faltered Pepys. 

" Enough," exclaimed Judge Wright, "you have proved the 
handwriting. Mr. Attorney, I shall' now sum up the pro- 
ceedings." 

" A moment, my lord," said Powis, " let the Earl of Sunder- 
land be again called." 

" Eobert, Earl of Sunderland, come into court," shouted the 
crier. 

There was a brief pause. The silence was profound, and 
scarcely a breath was drawn by the vast and anxious crowd. ^ At 
this juncture, Sunderland appeared. 

As he advanced, his faltering step, ^ale countenance, and 
downcast looks were noticed by all. Aiixious to avoid implica- 
tion in the proceedings against the bishops, which had been 
undertaken in opposition to his advice, Sunderland had purposely 
kept out of the way, when he received an urgent message &om 
the queen, imploring him to support the prosecution. From the 
moment of his appearance the miends of the bishops abandoned 
all hope of an acquittal. . 

" X ou were a witness to the presentation of this petition, my 
lord P " said Judge Wright, undaunted by the minister's disorder. 

" It was brought to me by six of the defendants, with a request 
that I would present it to his majesty," replied Sunderland. 

" Did you comply with their request P" 

"No," answered Sunderland, "but 1 1 introduced their lord- 
ships to the king, and they presented it themselves." 

" Do the counsel for the defence desire to examine the witness P " 
asked Judge Wright. 

Somers here arose. A feeling of disappointment spread 
among the audience when they became aware that the defence 
of the venerable prisoners rested with so young and obscure an 
advocate. 

" I have no questions to put to the witness, my lord," said 
Somers. " I acknowledge that my clients were the authors and 
publishers of this petition." 

Loud murmurs arose ]&om the tmiaAtvio'viA wql<^«^^^* "Si^'sG. 
iihe bishops tbemselvea looked cULSConcerted. ^^ oy^^ 

''You hear that!'* cried. Judge Wright, )[0 >i?tie> \^33^^ ^^ 
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counsel for the defence admits that the Crown has proyed its 



case." 



" I make no such admission, my lord/' cried Somers, in a 
voice of thunder, " I even deny the right of the Crown to insti- 
tute this prosecution. I appeal for my clients from the tyranny 
of the government to the justice of the law.'* 

Earely had such bold words been uttered in Westminster 
Hall. The judges frowned, while the audience, so lately a prey 
to disappointment, brightened with hope, and greeted tlie 
speaker with applause. 

Silence being restored, Somers continued his speech. Xeaving 
quite out of the question the conduct of the bishops, he directed 
his arguments against that of the government, proving, by a 
masterly review of the laws, that the power claimed by James, 
of suspending Acts of Parliament, as in the instance of the 
Declaration of Indulgence, was at variance with the very spirit 
of the English constitution, which could exist only on the united 
authority of the king, the lords, and the commons, and concluded 
by an eloquent and impassioned appeal to the jury, beseeching 
them, as Englishmen, to assert and establish this righteous prin- 
ciple, by awarding the bishops a verdict of acquittal. 

Loud and renewed plaudits rang through the hall as Somers 
sat down. The law-officers of the king in vain endeavoured to 
combat his reasoning ; the judges themselves, in their respective 
charges to the jury, failea to refute his arguments ; and the 
upright and impartial Powell even pronounced an opinion in their 
favour. 

The jury having retired, the audience awaited the verdict in 
agonising suspense. Meanwhile, every one discussed the speeches 
of the counsel, in whispers, with his neighbour. The muititades 
without were informed of the progress of the trial, and debated 
among themselves the probable result. Eibm all rose a deep, 
unceasing hum, which rolled through the lofty court like 
muttered thunder. 

At length it became known that the jury could not a^ree on a 
verdict, and the court was adjourned to the foUowmff day^. 
When the judges arose, it was with the utmost difficulty that tne 
officers could clear the court. The crowd without houriy 
increased, and though no longer expecting a verdict,' completely 
blocked up the avenues to the hall. Throughout the whole 
night-, large mobs paraded the streets, shouting, but committing 
no acts of violence, and the first dawn found Pauce-yard thronged 
densely as before. 

At ten o'clock the bishops entered the court The judges 
Ailing monnted the bench, a solemn s;^X!^efia'^«rv%i^<^^<&^<¥^ 
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assemblage. The usual preliminaries being gone through, the 
crier summoned the jury to appear. 

The excitement of the audience now became intense. The 
bishops maintained their composure, but their judges looked 
agitated. 

" Are you agreed on your verdict, gentlemen P" asked Judge 
Wright of the foreman, Sir !Boger Langley. 

** Unanimously, my lord," replied Sir fioger. 

" I am glad of it,*' returned Williams. " How say you then, 
are the prisoners at the bar guilty or not guilty P" 

" Not guilty, my lord," replied Sir Roger, amid l^e hushing 
silence of the assemblage. 

" Not Guilty ! " echoed a thousand voices withii> the hall : 
** Not guilty ! '* repeated ten thousand without ; and then such a 
cheer arose, that the old and massive roof of Westminster Hall 
seemed to crack. 

The huzzas of the multitude passed with electrical rapidity 
through the city, and were caught up and renewed in every 
direction, producing, as has been aptly described, "a very 
rebellion in noise." They reached the Temple in a few minutes, 
and in a short time resounded in the camp at Hounslow, where 
they were heard by James, who was holding a consultation with 
the principal officers, and who angrily asked the meaning of the 
clamour. Being told by a bystander that *' it was nothing but 
the soldiers shouting for the acquittal of the bishops, * he 
answered gravely, " Do you call that nothing P" Yet with these 
ominous acclamations ringing in his ears, ne persisted in the 
obnoxious policy which they condemned, and, returning to town, 
his first act was to degrade and insult the bench of justice. 
Judge Powell was dismissed for his honesty and independence, 
and the gross partiality of Wright was rewarded with a 
baronetcy. 

Meanwhile, the people received the jury with the loudest 

Jlaudits, hailhig them with tears in their eyes as their deliverers. 
n the evening, bonfires were lighted throughout all the streets, 
spread through the city, and even under the windows of White- 
hall, where the pope was burned in effigy, while the bystanders, 
amidst the ringing of bells, and with snouts of joy ana triumph, 
drank confusion to the Papists. Count D'Adda, who had 
strenuously opposed the prosecution of the bishops, and had 
been moved to pity by the first display of. popular feeling, now 
yiewing these wild excesses with alarm, declared, in a letter to 
the pope, that the fires over the whole e\t^, ^k^e^ ^xvsJkskw^^kv 
every street, accompanied by cries to t\ift \ieS^V)a q1 'vJwi \s^ass^^% 
and confiiBion to the CathdUcs, wit\i t\i© ^\«:^ o1 ^^^^Vt'^^s 
the discbarge of frearms, and tbe ot\iex demo\i'eXT«.\AnrQa. ox ^s»: 
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gladness, mixed with impious outrage against religion, formed a 
scene of unspeakable horror, displaying, in all ili rancour, the 
malignity of this heretical people agamst the Church." The 
rejoicings were kept up through the whole of the night ; but, 
the following day being Sunday, the mob dispersed at the 
approach of morning, and the streets resumed their wonted 
tranquillity. 



BOOK THE THIED. 

CHAPTEB I.' 

THE CONSPIEACY. — THE MEETING- AT MRS. FOTTBB'S. 

The latent animosity of the people to the Church of Borne 
was now fairly excited, and every suspicion which jealousy or 
zeal could fix on the Papists, from the king downwards, was 
received by all with greedy credulity. It was at this inauspicious 
• moment that the queen gave birth to a son, and the rumour 
before referred to, that she was imposing a supposititious child 
on the nation, was so universally believed, that whoever ven- 
tured to regard it with doubt was openly denounced as a con- 
cealed Papist, and an enemy of his country. 

On Saturday, the 9th of June, the queen suddenly removed 
with the court from Whitehall to St. James's. As the latter 
palace had been prepared very hastily for her reception, a warm- 
mg-pan was used to air the royal couch, and on tnis trivial cir- 
cumstance the partizans of the Protestant, succession founded 
their story of a fictitious birth. Pasquinades on the subject 
were fixed to dead walls during the night ; and Partridge, in his 
"Predictions," printed at the Hague, boldly asserted that 
a spurious child had been " topped on the lawful heirs, to cheat 
them out of their estate." 

" The stories," says B^h, " were neither over-decent, well- 
bred, nor charitable." They were, moreover, as absurd and 
contradictory as they were disgusting, and it would be idle to 
adduce the various and ud answerable arguments by which they 
are refuted. The prince was bom on Tnnity Sunday, the lOth 
of June, at eleven o'clock in the morning, in the presence of 
forty- two persons, eighteen of whom were members of the 
council and the remainder ladies of rank*, and by the command 
of James, the depositions of these witneaaea "wetfe \»!&©i3l ^otni^ 
Mod are still preserved in the council-of^ce. 1>t. C\iMCQy»iVsaiv, ^ 
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noted Whig, who had been oppressed by the king, and who was 
snspeeted of being a secret adherent of the Prince of Ofange, 
was engaged as the queen's medical attendant, and would have 
been the last person in the worlds to countenance the alleged 
imposture. Mrs. Dawson, another attendant on the queen, who 
was actually in the pay of Sidney, solemnly made oath that a 
child was born. Dryden commemorated the royal infant's birth 
in noble verse — 

Bom in broad daylight, that the ungrateful rout 
May find no room for a remaining: doubt ; 
Truth, which itself is ligrht, does darkness shun. 
And the true eaglet safely dares' the sun. 

But the false opinion sank deeper and deeper in the public mind, 
and acquired confirmation from the infatuated bigotry of James. 
When the popular excitement was at its height, the infant 
prince was baptized with extraordinary pomp and magnificence, 
according to tne rites of the Romish church, the papal nuncio 
being his sponsor, as proxy for the pope ; and tnis ill-timed 
proceeding served to provoke still further the growing discontent 
of the people. 

At this critical juncture the leaders of the Protestant interest 
began to canvass more openly the propriety of calling for 
assistance from the Prince of Orange. Ever on the alert, 
Colonel Sidney gained early intelligence of their disaffection, 
and lost not a moment in moulding it to his designs. 

One night in July, just as it was becoming dark, two horsemen 
'rode out of the avenue of Nottingham House, Kensington 
(subsequently enlarged, and raised to the dignity of a palace), 
and shaped their course towards London. The taller of the 
two was Charles Moor, and his companion was the Earl of 
Nottingham, described by Mackey, a political opponent, as " a 
mighty champion of the Church,, his habit and manner very 
formal — a tall, thin, very dark man, like a Spaniard or Jew." 
Nottingham wore a broad-leaved hat, and a capacious riding- 
cloak, both of which, in conjunction with the darkness, served 
to shield him from recognition. 

** I go to this meeting with great reluctance," remarked 
Nottingham. " It is the first time I have been a party to a 
secret opposition. Legal resistance to power should ever court 
observation." 

"True," rejoined Moor. "When we have concerted our 
plans, we will avow them ; and I hope that their moderate w^^ 
patriotic character and the support tney 'w\S!L\Mi^o\i^\.fe^'t^^'»js^ 

from the nation, will have the effect o£ c\x»jx^^^^'^^^'^^^^^'^ 
of our ralers, " 
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" If this be all that Sidney seeks I will be kis hearty 
supporter/' returned Nottingham. ** But I confess I doubt hinu 
He is seeking rather to form a conspiracy than to organise an 
opposition. But time presses. Let us on. * 

Urging their horses forward, they proceeded through Ejiights* 
bridge to Charing-cross, whence they passed up the Strand to 
the STew Exchange. 

This was a pile of some pretensions, surrounding a payed 
court, on the site formerly occupied by Salisbury House. A 
colonnade ran round the area, from tne tiled roof of which 
swung the signs of the shops behind, principally occupied by 
sempstresses, milliners, and mercers. The structure had on^pnally 
been erected by the Earl of Salisbury, in 1608, when it was 
opened with great pomp and ceremony by James I. and his 

?ueen, who gaye it the name of " The fTew Bourse of Britain." 
t was afterwards partly rebuilt by the Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery ; and lastly, some years later than the date of this 
history, the estate was purchased by four brothers, who pulled 
down the Exchange, and raised on its site the buildings now 
called, from the circumstance of its erection, the AdelphL 

Leaying their horses at a neighbouring inn, called me "May- 
pole," Moor and Nottingham proceeded on foot to the New 
Exchange, and, entering the area, bent their steps to a large old- 
fashioned house in its furthermost angle. This was Mrs. Potter's, 
who kept what was called an " Indian House," a mart unknown 
to more modern times, but of which some notion may be formed 
from a description in Lady Mary Montague's " Town Ecloffoe" 
of "The Toilette:"— 

Straig:ht then 1*11 dress, and take my wonted range, *^ 

Through Indian shops, to Motteux's or the 'Change; 
Where the tall jar erects its stately pride. 
With antic shapes in China's azure dyed : 
There careless lies a lich brocade luiroU'd, 
Here shines a cabinet' with bumish'd gold. 
But then, alas ! I must be forced to pay. 
And bring no penn'orths— not a fan away. 

Kibands, head-dresses, tea, and perfumes, with many other 
articles of luxury and the toilet, were also yended at these 
emporiums ; and the lighter wares were frequently disposed of 
by means of rajfies. They were, likewise, used as places of 
rendezyous by fashionable loungers ; and Colley Gibber, in his 
comedy of "The Proyoked Husband," takes Lady Townley on 
" a flymg jaunt to an Lidian House." 

Knocong at a priyate door, Nottingham and Moor were 
instantly admitted, and conducted to an upper chamber, where 
thejr found Sidney awaiting them. 
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" Our £*iends are all assembled in the adjoining room," lie said, 
"I will secure this door, and we will join them." 

This done, he led them to an inner room, where they found a , 
party of twelve persons, consisting^ of the Earls of Devonshire, 
Shrewsbury, and Danby ; Lords Halifax, Mordaunt, and Lum- 
hj ; Admirals Herbert and Eussell ; the Bishop of London ; 
with Johnstone, Speke, and Van Citters. 

Nottingham was warmly welcomed, and as soon as he and 
Moor were seated, Sidney commenced : 

" We have met for a great and holy purpose, my lord," he 
said, addressing Nottinghiun ; " the preservation of our religion, 
aad the redemption of our country. But our rulers are vigUant, 
treacherous, and powerful, and it is necessary that you should 
pledge yourself to inviolable secrecy." 

" I doubt if this be lawful," replied Nottingham. 

" Your word of honour wHl suffice, my lord," said Herbert. 

" Pledge yourself, my lord," suggested Halifax, in an under- 
tone ; " it will commit us only to secresy, not to action." 

** Well, I pledge my word of honour to divulge nothing," said 
Nottingham, after a- moment's reflection. 

Moor next pledged himself to secrecy, after which, Herbert, 
who had been previously instructed by Sidney, spoke on the 
subject of their grievances. " These," he said, " involved two 
great principles — ^freedom of person, and freedom of conscience. 
The kmg now menaced both their civil and religious liberty. 
Avowedly a Papist, he had baptised his heir in the church of 
Borne, and assumed the power of an absolute monarch. Under 
these circumstances, it became necessary to compel him to call a 
parliament, in which efficient measures could be taken for the 
preservation of their liberty and religion." ^ 

The speaker commanded profound attentfon ; and Moor, who 
had no suspicion that his words were put forward only to mask 
his designs, was deHghted with his moderate and constitutional 
views, 

" You see, it is as I told you, my lord," he whispered to 
Nottingham. 

" I am glad of it," replied Nottingham, " I will cheerfully 
second your patriotic eflforts. Admiral Herbert," he added. 

" And I also, as far as the king is concerned," cried Lord 
Mordaunt. '*As for his reputed heir, I do not acknowledge 
him." 

" He is a base-bom cheat," cried Lumley. 

•* The matter will be fully investigated," mtet^Q^^^"^^'^^^'^- 
ham. "Let us now oonsiaer only Ixo^r '?i^ «s^ Vi ^^si^^ "^ 
parliament/' 
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^^* " Yon may as well consider how to raise an army," said Lord 
Halifax, with a sneer. '* The king will never consent to oaU a 
. parliament." 

"We will force him to call one," cried Lord Devonshire, 
impatiently. " Do not yon agree with me, Shrewsbury P " 

The personage addressed, though apprised of the whole 
design of the conspirators, turned pale at the idea of resorting 
to force. Like James L, Shrewsbury was timorous, from the 
circumstances of his parentage— his father having been killed* in 
a duel by the profligate Duke of Buckingham, wmle his mother, 
attired as a page, stood by, holding Buckingham's horse. 

"Why not csdl in a mediator?^* he said, "that seems the 
proper course." 

" Whom do you refer to, my lord P " asked Nottingham, 
sternly. 

' " I will reply to your question by another," replied Shrews- 
bury. " Before I abjured the errors of Bome, the law required 
me to swear that 1 would always defend the crown in the 
Protestant succession. Is not this principle the very life of the 
constitution P " 

" Why, yes," answered Nottingham. 

" When the succession is diverted to Papists, then, who so fit 
to interfere as the next Protestant heir P " resumed Shrewsbury* 
"In short, I propose that we should call in the Prince of 
Orange." 

" You mean, of course, only for the purpose of obtaining a 
free parliament P " suggested Sidney. 

" Of course," answered Shrewsbury. 

" I will never assent to such a proposition," cried Nottingham. 
" It means nothing more than rebeUion." 

" You must retract that expression, my lord," exclaimed 
Herbert, laying his hand on his sword. 

" I have no mclination to quarrel," replied Nottingham calmly, 
" I would cheerfully support you in a constitutional resistance to 
the king, but the design you contemplate is of another character, 
and I not only decline to countenance it, but will do my utmost 
to frustrate it." 

And he arose, and moved towards the door, when Lord Mor- 
daunt planted himself before him, exclaiming, 

" You do not quit us thus, my lord." 

" Having gone thus far, you cannot now retract," observed 
Admiral Bussell. 

" I am with you, my lord," cried Moor to Nottingham, at the 
same time drawing his sword ; " we can force owr way out." 
''Mold, gentlemen" interposed Sidney, "l^oTd.1&ci\^As\.^MKai 
^d Mr. Moor are free to depart. TViey \ia\e ^\^^%^^ ^^m- 
"^res to secrecy." 
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*'They shall be silenced more effectually," muttered Lord 
Mordaunt, stepping aside. 

Finding the way open, Nottingham and Moor quitted the 
house together. 

" I can now breathe, freely," said Nottingham, as they gained 
the area of the New Exchange. " This is indeed a formidable 
conspiracy." 

" Hush ! we are watched," replied Moor. 

And he darted to a neighbourmg alley, into which, as he spoke, . 
the figure of a man was observed retreating. 

The stranger had retired but a few paces when Moor came up 
with him. 

" Mr. Saint Leu," exclaimed the young man, in surprise. 

" What ! Mr. Moor ! have you joined the conspiracy then P *' 
replied Saint Leu. " Nay, do not doubt me ; I know the 

Jurpose of the meeting here, as you will believe when I tell you 
am waiting for Colonel Sidney. But our encounter is fortunate. 
Meet me about this time to-morrow night, at Gharing-cross, and 
I vrill put you in the way of an adventure." 

" Of what nature P " asked Moor. 

" You will learn then," replied Saint Leu. " Farewell." 

And he ran down the alley, while Moor rejoined Nottingham, 
and they hastened together to the Maypole, where they had left 
their horses. 

Impatient to proceed. Moor hurried to the stable himself, 
while Nottingham walked slowly on. After a short interval, as 
Moor did not come forth, Nottmgham returned to the inn and 
inquired for him. To his surprise he found that Moor had 
disappeared. 

" where is he gone P " he demanded of the ostler. i 

f The ostler was unable to inform him. '\ 

" Tell him to follow me," replied Nottingham. » 

And mounting his horse he rode off. 

When Nottingham and Moor withdrew from the meeting, fi 
profound silence ensued. This was broken at last by Halifax. 

'* There is no use in remaining here," he said, " we must think 
of what is to be done, and defer proceeding till we meet again." 

So saying, he arose and quitted the room, muttering as ha 
departed, — 

" Nottingham will probably betray them. Shall I forestal him 
with the king P I wUl think of it." 

Meanwhile, the other confederates continued to d\\ ell otv t\v«k 
defection of Nottingham. 

" I was againBt truating him," said lleT\)Cii:V,* ^' ^ '^^'^ ;^'s3v>axvi<v 
lie would not join ua/' 
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" I should be tlie last to counsel flight, but we must remember 
that Nottingham holds our lives in his hands/' observed Admi- 
ral Eussell. 

** He will not betray us," exclaimed Sidney. 

" I will trust my life in no man's keeping," cried Loid Mor- 
daunt ; " Nottingham must be silenced." 

" This must not be," cried Sidney. " I would 80<Mier lo§e 
my head tiian consent to his assassination." 

Lord Shrewsbury also expressed his abhorrence of the project. 

" Well, take your own course, my lords," answered Mordaunt. 
" Before we meet again, you will have reason to regret your for- 
bearance. I wish you good-night." 

" Bussell and I will attend you, my lord,** cried Herbert. , 

And they followed Mordaunt from the house. 

Arrived in the area vrithout, Mordaunt said quickly— 

** We must follow this fool Nottmgham, and secure his silence 
with a bullet." 

" Why not defer it for a day or two, and meanwjiiile keep a 
strict watch over him^" returned Bussell, hesitatingly'. 

" If done at all it must be done at once," said Herbert. 

" We lose time," cried Mordaunt. " Our horses are at the 
Maypole ; we can soon overtake him, and then our fate will be in 
our own hands." 

" I am with you," replied Herbert. 

** And I," said Eussell, " though I hope by persuading him to 
join ULS to avoid the necessity of oloo^shed." 

Passing onward, they approached the Maypole, when they 
perceived Nottingham walking down the street. 

" He is* waiting for his horse," said Mordaunt. " But where is 
MoorP" ' 

** In the stable, no doubt," replied Herbert. " We can easily 
secure him there." 

So saying they entered the tavern, which derived its name 
from a neighbouring maypole, 134 feet high, erected, says a 
rare tract called "The Cfify's Loyalty Displayed," "upon the 
cost of the parishioners, and with the gracious consent of his 
sacred majesty, with the illustrious prince the Duke of York," 
on the first May-day afber the Restoration. The maypole was 
annually decorated with garlands and streamers on the first of 
May, when crowds of revellers of both sexes danced around it, 
to the good old music of the pipe and tabor. On ordinary 
occasions it was garnished with tmnee lanterns, which, we learn 
from the afore-mentioned authority, " were to give light on dark 
aigbts, "a purpose which they very imperfettVy toifijSfcd. 
^ Situated immediately opposite to tlie M.ayT^\fe,«DA wm^^^xa 
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'to the New Exchange, the tavern was a place of general resort, 
and itg accommodations were proportionately extensive. In 
addition to numerous parlours, it possessed the advantages of a 
bowling-green and a racket-court, and in these varied attractions 
promisedto favour Herbert's design. f»*i^«s|i^'^ 

While the three conspirators were conversing on the outside 
of the tavern, Moor was, as Herbert had conjectured, in the 
•stable, urging the ostler to despatch. The horses were soon in 
readiness, ana Moor was following them across the yard, when a 
voice called to him from behind. Turning round, he observed a 
man in a neighbouring g:ateway, who beckoned him to approach. 

** What do you seek ?" asked Moor; 

" I have something important to say to you," answered the 
other in a feigned voice. ** Follow me to the racket-court." 

So saying he disappeared through the gateway. 

Moor hesitated a moment, but eventually followed him across 
the bowling-green to the racket-court, the door of which stood 
open. 

The racket-court was very dark, and Moor was looking round 
for the stranger, when the door behind him was shut, and secured 
on the other side, and he instantly became aware that he was 
entrapped, though hy whom or for what purpose, he could not 
conjecture. After vainly endeavouring to force open the door, 
ie sought to alarm the neighbourhood by outcries, but without 
effect. He then passed hastily round the court, in the hope of 
-^ding some other means of exit ; but though he scanned the 
^wall on every side, his search was fruitless, and he returned 
disappointed to the door. 

]So other resource presenting itself, he again shouted aloud, 
when he heard a hasty footstep approaching, and the next 
moment the door was flung open, ana Saint Leu appeared at it. 

" Thank Heaven, I have found you," cried Saint Leu. " You 
tnay yet be in time to save him." 

" Save whomP" cried Moor, "Lord NottinghisimP" 

" Ay, I overheard three of them planning his assassination," 
rdoined Saint Leu. " They have followed him, intending to 
eneot their purpose in a lonely part of the road near Knights- 
bridge." 

Uttering a passionate exclamation, Moor hastened to the stable- 
yard, and vaulting upon his horse, galloped furiously down the 
street. 

Meanwhile Nottingham had advanced some d\sfcas^<cfc <5a.*5s\Rk 
road to Kensington. He proceeded k\, &Tcio^<et«Xft^^vRft>*^^s^^^:^^^^^ 
that Moor might overtake him, aaid \i^^nxi?,T^o ^^jr^x'^^^issss^^ 
danger, 

k2 
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Passing Kniglitsbridee, he had just reached a part of the 
road then entirely unbuilt upon, when he heard a trampling behind 
him, and, turning round he espied three horsemen approaching 
him at full gallop. But as he did not suppose they were in 
pursuit of him, he did not increase his speed, and they speedily 
came up with him. 

" I am glad ^e have overtaken you," cried Lord Mordaunt. 

** Ha !" cried Nottingham, reining up, " Herbert and Bussell, 
too ! What is the meaning of this v* 

" Simply that your lordship has our secret," returned Mor- 
daimt, presenting a pistol at his head. ** Swear to join us, or 
you are a dead man." 

*' Do not compel us to be your executioners, Nottingham," 
said E/Ussell. 

"Say rather my assassins," replied Nottingham; "I have 
already told you I have never yet been a traitor, and the fear of 
death shall not make me one." 

"Die then, fool," cried Mordaunt. 

But ere he could pull the trigger the pistol was dashed from 
his hand by Moor, who had su&enly galloped up and seized 
Mordaimt by the throat. 

" Stab him, Hussell," vociferated Mordaunt. 

" You must defend yourself," answered Eussell, sullenly. 

While this was passing another horseman rode up, who proved 
to be Sidney. 

" I am in time, then, to prevent bloodshed," he cried ; " Not- 
tingham, I am glad to see you safe. You cannot more deeply 
injure our cause, or offend the prince, than by acting thus," 
he added to the others. 

" Proceed, Lord Nottingham, I will escort you home." 

Herbert and Mordaunt turned moodily away, but Busseil 
addressed himself to Nottingham. 

" I ask your pardon, my lord, foif the share I have had in this 
transaction," he said, " I was in hopes of forcing you to join us ; 
but I would not have suffered them to injure you." 

Nottingham made no answer. 

" I calf Heaven to witness, that I seek only the preservation 
of the Church and the good of my country," pursued Bussell, 
and turning his horse's head he hastened after his companions. 

Accompanied by Sidney and Moor, Nottingham I'esumed his 

progress nomeward. The distance was short, but occupied them 

sufficiently long to admit of explanation. As they came in sight 

of Nottingham House, Sidney took his leave and returned 

Awards town* 
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CHAPTER n. 

HOW THE EA.BL OF SUNDBBLAND CONFOBMED TO THE 

CATHOLIC FAITH. 

** This constant opposition of Lord Sunderland is intolerable," 
observed Father Petre, as lie and Barillon were closeted one 
evening with the king. " I wonder your majesty bears it so 
submissively. Never was it more necessary than in our case for 
a sovereign to remind his ministers of the somewhat trite maxim, 
that * union is strength.* " 

" If you all made it a rule to agree with me in opinion," 
rejoined James, drily, "you would rather be flatterers than 
counsellors. Your reverence recollects, perhaps, the instance of 
Canute and his courtiers." 

" I am no flatterer, my liege," replied Father Petre, somewhat 
piqued ; " and though I may sometimes venture to differ from 
you, I should think I very imperfectly discharged my duty by 
cavilling at all your projects, especially when, as in the present 
instance, there can be no question as to their necessity and pro- 
priety." 

** Sunderland is too cautious by half," muttered Barillon. 

*' Some people say it would be well for me if there were a 
greater leaven of caution in my council," said James, sharply. 
** Many good Catholics warn me that I am moving too fast." 

"Such is not the opinion of your majesty's most approved 
friend and brother, my august sovereign," returned Barillon. 
" He applauds your pious schemes, and urges you to prosecute 
them with unremitting vigour. But your majesty can scarcely 
expect that measures wmch have for their aim the welfare of 
the Catholic faith will have the support of a heretic." 

" Sunderland will not favour our religion, certainly," said 
James, in a musing tone. " I cannot trust him on that point. 
Yet it is strange the countenance he receives from Catholics — 
even from the Pope himself." 

" His holiness is more of a politician than a churchman," said 
Barillon. " But Sunderland will be found a traitor to all. Has 
not the coimtess been discovered in correspondence with the 
Prince of Orange?" 

" The woman who would be falt'hieaa to ^xct VxmSo^^^^k^swj ^^ 
be faithleaa to ber king," observed Jame^, «^^^^l ^^'^^^s.sj.xsx^ 
sboulders. 
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" Sunderland sits very easily under the imputation," pursued 
Barillon, with a sneer. " But a sense of yoilr majesty's peril 
compels me to speak boldly. You must near the undisguised 
and unpalatable truth. Hesitation and dissension in your coun- 
cDs will endaufijer your throne." 

"Your excellency shall hear the truth from me in return," 
rejoined James. "I believe I shall lose my throne in the 
attempt, but even at that hazard I am determined to re-establish 
the religion of Eome." 

" You will find the most formidable opponent of your design 
in your own cabinet, my liege," said Father Petre. "Your, 
excellency will, perhaps, acquaint his majesty with what Lord. 
Sunderland told you tnis morning," he added to Barillon. 

" Speak out fearlessly," said James, as the ambassador pre- 
tended to hesitate. 

"After inveighing warmly against the unjustifiable (as he 
termed it) prosecution of the bishops," saia Barillon, " liis 
lordship expressed his determination to resist in future every 
measure calculated to be detrimental to the Established Church, 
of this country." 

" Ha ! did he soP" exclaimed James, with a sudden explosion 
of passion. " Then I will soon teach him another lesson. I 
will strip him of his honours and appointments. To-morrow 
shall witness his dismissal." 

" Why not to-night P" suggested Father Petre. " He is now 
closeted with the queen, endeavouring to bring her over to his 
views. Will your majesty authorise me to inform him of your 
intentions P " 

" I will do it myself," rejoined James, sternly. " I will ^pare. 
him nothing of his merited punishment Come with me, and 
witness his disgrace." 

And rising, he hastily quitted the closet, followed by the- 
Jesuit and Barillon. 

About an hour previous to the interview above narrated, 
Sunderland had sought a private conference with the queen, in 
her cabinet. 

" Your majesty will believe that I would not seek you at thiff 
hour if my business permitted delay," he said. " I find that my 
enemies in the council, aided by the French ambassador, are 
prevailing against me. You, madam, I am well aware, are 
pleased to entertain a favourable opinion of me, and on some 
points I should feel assured, also, of the countenance of the 
king. But there is one question on which I am opposed to him, 
and my opponenta wiJl undoubtedly avaU. themselves of it to 
effect my mamiaaal. " 

'Zi/zz^ersto22d jour allusion, xnylord" xei^^^ie^Marj, '' ^^^^^* 



t* 
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since you oppose the re-establishment of the Catholic church, 
you deprive me of the power of assisting you." 

" But suppose I should ineontestably prove myself the friend 
of your religion* instead of its enemy," said Sunderland^ '* what 
would your majesty say thenf ** 

" How can you prove it, my lord?" demanded Mary. "No 
heretic— forgive me for applying such a term to you — can be 9, 
real friend of our religion. 

" Your majesty is now a mother," rejoined Sunderland. **Not 
only is the throne of your consort, out the birthright of your 
royal son, is risked by this contest, and I solemnly warn you 
that any attempt to subvert the Established Church of England 
will result in the downfall of your hne. It is this conviction that 
induces me to oppose the king's wishes, although, I repeat, I am 
eager to support the Catholic religion. In proof of my sin- 
cerity, if you will order your chaplain to be in attendance to- 
morrow morning, he shall witness my conformity to the religion 
of Borne." 

" Ah ! that, indeed, would, be proof of your sincerity, my 
lord," cried Mary, joyfully. "Who has been the happy instru- 
ment of your conversion P " 

•* Your majesty," replied Sunderland, with an air of deep 
conviction. " The arguments you have used have sunk deeply 
into my heart, and have satisfied me that the religion of Borne 
ia the only true faith." 

" Heaven keep you in that belief, my lord," cried Mary, 
extending ber ha^d to him. which he pressed respectfuUy to his 
lips. " But why defer the execution of your pious project till 
to-morrow P The P^re d'Orleans shall attend you instantly in 
my private chapel." 

*** I am as eager for my reconciliation with your Church as 
your majesty can be for it," returned Sunderlana. 

** Bemain here, then, my lord, and I will summon you as 
soon as all is in readiness," rejoined Mary. 

And quitting the room, she left the wily minister to reflect 
upon the extraordinary step he was about to take. In a short 
time a page entered, ana informing him that the queen 
awaited him in the private chapel, he immediately repaired 
thither. 

Attended by Father Petre and Barillon, James proceeded to' 
th^ queen's apartments, and, on the way, crossed a side passage 
leading to the private chapel. To his surprise, he heard the 
voices of the choristers chanting high mass, and summomxi^v^ 
usher stationed at the door, ne a&ked. ^Jiaa Tfikaiwi^^ ^1 'c?^ 
unusual service, and was informed t\iat \t "V^ia ^^ ^setcssiKiii^^^ 
t/w admission of a, neophyte to the Gkus^ oi'^^'Oia* \s^^^^ 
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tlie convert was the man could not say, except that he was a 
personage of exalted rank. 

" You see, father, that our religion is making progress," 
said the king, with a gratified simle. '* Who can the noble 
convert be P " 

" I hope not a time-server and a h3rpocrite," cried Father 
Petre, a sudden suspicion of the truth crossing his mind. 

As he spoke, the folding-doors were thrown open, disclosing 
the interior of the chapel, blazing with light, and fragrant with 
incense, while before the altar, which was decorated with the 
sacred utensils, knelt the convert. On one side of him stood 
the queen, and on the other, the P^re d'Orleans, in his full 
robes, and in the act of pronouncing a solemn benediction. 
At this moment the organ burst forth into a full peal, and the 
neophyte arising to receive the priest's embrace, disclosed the 
features of Sunderland. The ceremony over, the group de- 
scended from the altar, and James, who was filled with astonish- 
ment, advanced to meet them. 

" Can I trust the evidence of my senses, Iny lordP " he said 
to Sunderland. " Have you, indeed, renounced your errors, 
and conformed to the true religion P " 

" He has, my liege," replied Mary. " And after this, you 
cannot doubt the zeal and Bmcentv of your minister." 

"It were impossible," replied James. "I came here to 
upbraid him, and, perhaps, dismiss him, but I will load him 
with higher honours." 

Father Petre and Barillon exchanged glances of anger and 
mortification, while James, passing his arm afiectionat^y over 
Sunderland's shoulder; and taking the queen's hand in his own, 
led the way towards the private apartments. 



CHAPTEE III. 



LADY PLACE. 



Lady Place, near Hurley, in Berkshire, a large pile of red 
brick, boasting little architectural beauty, but embosomed in a 
grove of noble trees, was erected in the reign of Elizabeth, by 
Itichard Lovelace, a soldier of fortune, on the ruins of an 
ancient monastery, some remains of which were preserved in 
^e western wing, and in the vaidts of the mansion. An avenue 
€^£ne elms led to the hall, which, thougb. svtvwJted. cm. ft. ^«i3l\X!^ 
about a qimrter of a imle ^taxit itoTa^k^Tkwa^, 
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and overlooking 'a wide range of donntrj, was extremely 
secluded. 

At the period of this history, Lady Plaee was the seat of Lord 
Lovelace, an active partisan of the 1?rotestant interest, who had 
long been regarded with suspicion by James's government. 

& a vast subterranean vault beneath the great hall, which, 
from its size, and the remarkable landscape frescoes (attributed 
even to Salvator Eosa) with which it was adorned, gave a sin- 
gular character to the interior of the mansion, were one night 
assembled, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Devonshire, and Danby ; 
and Lords Lumley and Lovelace ; with Admiral Bussell, Colonel 
Sidney, and the ISishop of London. 

The vault was approached by more than one secret entrance, 
and a single lamp shed a feeble light around it, leaving the 
sreater part in obscurity, though here and there a niche might 
be distinguished, which had once been occupied by a coffin— 
the chamber having been used as a place of sepulchre by the 
holy brotherhood mio once inhabited the monastery of Hurley. 
The waUs and arched and groined roof were blackened with age, 
and a damp, mouldy odour pervaded the atmosphere. In uie 
centre was an oaken table, at which sat Sidney, holding in his 
hand a parchment, which he had just read aloud to the 
assemblage. 

" Now, my lords," he concluded, " we must have no further 
hesitation. If you really desire the assistance of the Prince of 
Orange, you must sign tnis requisition to him." 

" The tyrant must be deposed I " cried Lord Lovelace. 

** Hush ! hush ! " exclaimed Shrewsbury, timidly glancing 
around to see that no one was hovering about in the gloom. 
•* This invitation will endanger our heads." 

•* What is more, it leaves us entirely at the Prince of Orange's 
mercy," observed Danby. " I am not an advocate for depos- 
ing the king, and we ought to stipulate that the prince should 
have no power to interfere in our affairs, except under certain 
restrictions." 

" By imposing conditions, my lord, you will prevent his 
coming over at ad," said Sidney. 

"Well, then," replied Shrewsbury, with an uneasy look, 
" why not confine ourselves to a mere verbal invitation P This 
will prevent confusion hereafter ; and free us from the appre-^ 
hension of premature discovery." 

" This is child's play," cried Sidney. " I repeat, my lords, 
that the prince will not stir without a rec^vsi^\!d.Qii^ ^oasL^^ssaM. 
You must give him the guarantee o£ yoxa \\asi!^ wAV«a^%- ^ 
to reatnciing hia authority, I am. em^wet^^ \o ^^^^\!^^^^r 
bjghnesa will he ruled in all thinga "by a"B«£6»aftS2rD& V^^o^ ^w^wwr 
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bled on .his arriyal. Bat. I am weary of so mnoh vacillatioii ; 
and I now declare, once for all, that if you do not 3ign thi». 
parchment, I will withdraw from the confederacy, and leave you 
to fight for yourselveB." 

'' Give me the pen/' said the Bishop of London. ** I will bet 
the first to sign." 

" We will follow your lordship I " cried Eossell. 
, And without farther remark, they successively affixed their 
signatures to the document. Last of all, Sidney added his 
name to the list, when, as he took up the parchment, with tk 
smile of triumph, a stone crucifix, placed m a niche in the 
adjoining wall, fell to the earth, with a dull, heavy sound. 

'* What is that p ** cried several of the confederates, looking 
round in alarm. 

" A good omen I " rejoined Lovelace. " Behold ! the symbol 
of Borne lies prostrate." 

**We aecept the augury as favourable," said the Bishop of 
London. 

" The coincidence is most strange ! *' exclaimed Sidney, ad- 
vancing towards the fallen crucifix, when, to his surprise, he 
perceived the figure of a man standing within the niche. This 
person had evidently dislodged the cross by his approach. 

" A spy here ! " cried Sidney, springing forward* and drag-, 
ging forth the intruder. 

Exclamations were uttered by the conspirators, and several of 
them drew their swords. 

** You then are the author of the miracle which we supposed 
had operated in our favour," cried Sidney. '* Kindle a torch, 
and let me examine his features." 

And as the light was brought, he recognised Lord Mauvesin. - 

" Ha ! is it you, my lord P " cried Sidney, sternly. " Do you 
know the peril in which you are placed P " 

" You lancy I am in your power. Colonel Sidney, but you 
are mistaken — ^ydu are in mine," answered Mauvesin, oooUy. 
" The house is surrounded by troopers, under command of. 
Colonel Trelawney. Snewin, the constable, awaits me without, 
and if I do not rejoin him in half an hour he will call in the. 
dragoons, and conduct them here. You will then have to 
account for my disappearance, as well as for the purpose of* 
your meeting.* 

There was a pause, during which the confederates regarded, 
each other in silent dismay. 

" I have no wish to disturb your deliberations, provided w« 
can come to terms," resumed Mauvesin. *' What I have to 
gay is for your ear alone. Colonel Sidney." 

^FoOkm me then, my lordi and. remember that any attempt. 
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to escape will be followed by jour instant destruction," replied 
Sidney, drawing his sword, and walking down the TEiult with 

" I have obtained certain asSDnince that yon favour the 
pretenaiona of Charles Moor," said ManTesin, pausing as soon 
as they were out of ear-shot of the others. " Now Tnili sup-' 
pose, for the sake of argument, that that young man's 
claima to the Mauvesin inheritance are better than mine. It 
follows, in the event of a change in the Government, that yoa 
might enable him. to disposscaB me." 

" Shrewdly guesHed, my lord," replied Sidney, dryly. 
" Will you pledge yourself to support me if I do not give yoU' 
np to Trelawney? " said Mauvesin, 

" Hem!" cried Sidney. "Well, I fancythoro is no alterna- 
tive," he added, afber a moment's hesitation. " If you fulfil 
your engagement. Moor shall shift for himself i but should you. 
practise any treachery, I will take care that the eridenco I baxe 
collected is placed in uis hands, and you will find it will quickly 
establish his claims." 

" Have no fear of me," replied Manvesin ; " the coast ^all 
be clear in less than half an hour." 

And he was turning towards the recess, when a door was 

suddenly thrown open, and Charles Moor entered the vault. 

Mauvesiu mattered an imprecation and diew back, while 

__S)dncy and the otJier conspirators looked surprised and 

rioed. Some drew their swords, and Lord Lovelace ad- 

iced with the torch so ap to fling the light full on the face of 

intruder. 

Colonel Sidney," cried Moor, undisturbed by the tumult 
md him, " I have come to warn you that the nouse is sur- 
idcd by troojjerB. Fly this instant, or yoa ara lost ; but 
re you pass, you must give me np tlie document you bold 
jur hands." 

Ntrer with life," cried Sidney, firmly. "But how is it,. 
Moor, that you take part against the Protestant ehurch F " 
[ deny that I am taking part against it," replied Moor. 
the contrary, I am rea^ to haEard my hfe in its service. 
1 Hill not abet treason to my sovereign. 
King James has forfeited his aUegiance, and it is treason to 
I'ouiitry to uphold him," returned Sidney, 
ffe shil Eot serve our country by delivering it up to a 
gn invader," rejoined Moor, "But I will not argue with 
Colonel Sidney. Once for all, I command vou to yield- 
bat document to me. If you refuse, I will call in the 
ery." 
Toa had better considei tow jou we W eiRWiSft -^«*»is.-. 
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threat, yoting man," cried Lovelace, planting liimself before 
him. 

" You see that resistance will be vain, Mr. Moor," cried 
Sidney. " Since you have threatened to denounce us you must 
remain a prisoner." 

" His death alone will effectually preserve your secret," cried 
Mauvesin. 

" Eight," rejoined Lovelace. " There is no help for it. Ho 
must die." 

Other voices concurred in the decision. 

" Blood will tarnish our cause, my lords," cried Sidnejr. 
" There is a cell at the other end of the vault, where the pri- 
soner can be secured, and we can decide hereafter on what is to 
be done with him." 

Mauvesin again expressed his dissatisfaction, but he was 
overruled by the others. 

Moor was then removed to the other end of the vault, and 
thrust into a small cell contrived within the thickness of 
the wall, the door of which was instantly closed and barred 
without. 

* " Your time must have well nigh expired, my lord," said 
Sidney to Mauvesin. " Do not linger a moment longer, or 
Snewin may become alarmed, and defeat your schemes." 

" Why not dispel my fears for ever, and at the same time 
secure your own safety ? " said Mauvesin, in a low and signifi- 
cant tone, and glancing towards Moor's cell. 

" I understand you, my lord," rejoined Sidney, sternly. 
" But know that 1 would hazard my own life as well as the 
success of the ^eat enterprise I am engaged in, rather than 
countenance deliberate murder." 

Mauvesin turned suUenly away, and entering the recess, dis- 
appeared through a secret passage leading to a chamber above, 
where he found Elkanah Snewin, and with this ally he hurried 
out to Colonel Trelawney, who had posted himself outside the 
garden with a party of troopers. Calling him forth, Mauvesin 
told him that he had been misinformed; that he and Snewin 
had thoroughly searched the house, and that no meeting of con- 
spirators had taken place that night at Lady Place. 

In ten minutes after this, Trelawney and his men were on 
their way to Henley-on-Thames, while Mauvesin lingered be- 
hind meoitating some desperate scheme. 

Shut up in tke cell. Moor remained for a considerable time 
nndisturhed; but after an interval of about an hour, when pro- 
/imnd Btillnesa reigned throTiglio\it t\» \a.\3\\., V'a \ifi«3c^iQKAaS«^ 
approaching, and presently aftexwatdft, aiVv^^^m^^^^^sf^ws^ 
tuUmtched, and Sidney pregented lomfteVt «.\.Vt»Nd^^>^\.. . 
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" I have just seen Mr. Saint Leu, and learned from him that 
he brought you here, Mr. Moor," said Sidney. " This alters 
my opinion of your conduct ; for I was under the impression 
that you had been playing the spy. You have placed your life 
in jeopardy ; and my omect is, if possible, to preserve it. There 
is only one way in which I can ensure your safety." 

'* If that involves my concurrence m your designs, I must 
decline it, whatever hazard I may run," replied Moor. 

" You mistake me," replied Sidney ; " I do not ask you to 
sacrifice your principles ; but I set out for Holland to-night, 
and if I leave you a prisoner here, I cannot be responsible for 
the consec^uences. Neither can I set you at liberty without 
compromismg my confederates, and therefore it is necessary 
that you should accompany me. Will you goP" 

<' I am in no position to refuse you, colonel," answered Moor ; 
"IwiU." 

" Then, give me your word that you will not attempt escape," 
said Sidney. 

Moor gave the required pledge, and setting down the lamp, 
Sidney unbarred the cell-door, and allowed him to come forth. 

Without a word more, he led the way to an aperture in the 
wall, and creeping through it, entered a lon^, narrow passage in 
which they were scarcely able to stand upnght, and traversing 
it, they arrived at length at another small opening, admitting 
them to a close damp vault, half filled with old mouldering 
coffins. 

At the upper end, a ladder led to a trap-door above, and they 
were mounting it, when a gleam of light suddenly shot along 
the wall, and instantly disappeared. 

They listened a moment, but all was still, and cautiously 
raising the trap-door, Sidney led the way into what proved to 
be a church. 

" Wait here a moment," he said, as they gained the transept ; 
** I will return with the key, and in a few minutes you wiU be 
in safety." 

Moor watched him descend through the trap-door, the light 
gleaming dimly on the ghostly walls of the church, which had 
originally formed the chapel of the convent, founded by Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, in the reign of William the Conqueror. The 
next moment the sacred structure was buried in darkness, and 
Moor was meditating on his situation, when he was suddenly 
seized from behind, and ere he could offer resistance, his arms 
were secured with a stout cord, and a bandage was i^QA»A.<L^^«st. 
his head, so as effectually to BtifLo 'bia cna^* "^^ "^*a» *^BSsa. 
hurried along, despite his stmgglea to itee'tocQas^^^'^'^^^^^^^^ 
who dragged him out of the cauxcld, au^ io\Qi\xi^\iaas^*^'**^ 
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forward for nearly a quarter of a mile, brought Wm to tlie brink 
of the river, and then tambling him into a bo^t, pushed off into 
the centre of the stream. 

While they were thus occupied. Moor contrived to loosen the 
bandage from his mouth, and called lustily for help. Voices 
were heard answering from the road ; and, muttering a terrible 
imprecaUon, one of the captors fell upon Moor, and endeavoured 
to stifle his outcries with his hands. 

The moon was partially obscured, but a trace of light appeared, 
revealing the thickly-wooded shores, faced by iSH reeds and 
flags, extending some distance into the water, but leaving the 
mid-stream in obscurity. As Mauvesin and his accompUce 
arrived here, they perceived a boat starting in pursuit of them ; 
and, exchanging a nurried whisper, they quitted their oars, and 
seizing on Moor, threw him into the river. 

For a moment the men gazed at the water in which, after a 
'struggle, their victim had sunk, when reminded of the approach- 
ing boat, they caught up their oars, and made for the opposite 
flhore. At this juncture a splashing was heard, and Moor, who 
had contrived to free his hands from the cords, reappeared on 
the surface. 

His enemies would willingly have knocked him on the head, 
but no time was allowed them for further violence, as the other 
boat was swiftly approaching, so, pulling ashore, they dis- 
appeared. The next moment the other boat came up, and its 
inmates, who proved to be Sidney and Saint Leu, drew along- 
side Moor, and hauled him in. 

. AssisUng him' to a seat, they congratulated him on his escape, 
and instantlv resumed their oars. 

" You wiU soon be out of your enemy's reach," said Saint 
Leu ; " our horses are waiting for us a little lower down." 

"And we must not draw the rein till we reach London," 
cried Sidney ; ** the brig I have secured will weigh anchor as 
• soon as we get on board.** 

Moor made no reply, and after proceeding about half-a-mile, 
they pulled ashore, and landed in front of a small public-house, 
close to the water's-edge, and which a neighbouring wood ren- 
dered extremely secluded. Here they found the horses tiiey 
had expected, and after Moor had swallowed a glass of brandy 
to restore his circulation, they mounted instantly, and rode on 
in the direction of London. 

It was broad daylight by the time they reached Westminster; 

and here, while Sidney engaged a wherry to convey them to 

lAeir ship. Moor lingered to t&e leave oi &«3Xi\>Lfii\L. 

L ^^Toa will tell Sabine that my Aaa^ t^io^as^ ^^ ^IV^et 
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lie said, moamfally ; ^< if I ever return I will strire to find her 

out." 

. " She needs no assurance of your devotion, but I will deliver 

your message," replied Saint Leu : " would that you could cease 

to think of eaeh other 1 " 

Silently pregsing his hand,' Moor joined Sidney in the boat, 
and in less than an hour afterwards they had set sail for Hol- 
land. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Nottingham's counsel to the king. 

PoiLED in his attempt to overthrow Sunderland, Father 
Petre waited with impatience for the next meeting of the council, 
in the hope that he might still be able to accomplish his object. 
On the day in question, the whole of the ministers assembled at 
Whitehall, and, proceeding to the council-chamber, were pre- 
sently joined by the king. 

. Bumours of a conspiracy had reached the palace, and James 
looked agitated and alarmed. 

• ** Is there any certain information of this alleged conspiracy P " 
he asked. 

" I have little doubt that a conspiracv exists, my liege," re- 
plied Sunderland ; '' but we have failed in our endeavdurs to 
discover the traitors." 

** Perhaps Lord Nottingham could give us some clue to them," 
observed Lord Berkeley. 

*'If a conspiracy exists. Lord Nottingham should be sent to the 
Tower," cried Father Petre. " Whoever the malcontents may 
be, depend upon it he is at the head of them." 

*' Lord Nottingham is one of those who proclaim their discon- 
tent," rejoined Sunderland, "and this is not the practice of 
conspirators. For my own part, I place more reliance on an 
adversary like him than on many smooth-spoken courtiers." 

" I quite agree with you, my lord," remarked Jeffreys. 

"It may be so," cned Melfort; "but, in a crisis like the 
present, the arrest of Nottingham woidd be only a proper 
precaution." 

•* What do you think of it, Sunderland P " inquired James, 
anxiously. " There is no denying that Ii^oi\»vci^«ss!L Sa $«a^.* 
^erons." ^^ 

Before the earl could reply, an ualaex o^eiie^ ^^ ^<^x, >»»- 
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announced that the French ambassador requested an immediate 
audience of the king. 

On receiving the rojral permission, Barillon appeared, his dis- 
ordered looks ]^roclaimin^ that he was charged with some 
extraordinary nussion. Advancing to James, he drew forth aa 
open despatch, and presented it to him. 

"This document, my liege, will inform you of a design ta 
subvert your throne,* he said, in an agitated voice. "The 
Prince of Orange, supported by a powerfm army and fleet, is on 
the point of invading England." 

Turning deadly pale, James received the letter in silence, 
without regarding the exclamations of surprise which escaped his 
ministers. A pause ensued, but it was at length broken oy the 
king. 

" This news is but too weU authenticated," he said. " I must 
instantly take measures for my defence." 

" The king, my master, will support you with sixty thousand 
men, and a fleet of forty sail," cried Burillon. 

" These will enable you to overcome the invader, at the same 
time that th^ will overawe the disafiected among your subjects," 
said Father f etre. 

Several of the ministers were about to support this opinion, 
when Sunderland interposed. 

" I entreat your majesty to decline the ofler, however well- 
intentioned, of the King of France," he said. " Your people 
are ever jealous of foreign interference, and are especially averse 
to a close alliance with France. Besides, we have no need of 
such supplies. Why look for aid abroad, when your own forces, 
both by sea and land, are superior to those of jour adversary P'* 

"You cannot be in earnest, my lord," cned Father Petre» 
furiously. " No loyal subject of his majesty will advise him 
to refuse this generous ofler of assistance.' 

" I will not refuse it," said James. " At such a juncture I 
must not trust to accident, when I am offered the means of 
insuring success." 

" The measure will have precisely the opposite effect to what 
you suppose, my liege," returned Sunderland. " I repeat that 
the intervention of the TCing of France will be highly distasteful 
to your subjects, and hj alienating their affections from you, 
will make tnem the willmg instruments of the invader, x our 
own army and navy will be the first to regard it as an insult." 

" Your lordship is right with regard to the navy," observed 

Lord Dartmouth, the Admiral of the Fleet. " If they heard the 

JPivnoh were to join them, they would in&tuxtly gp over to the 

0Dezn'' " 
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ou do my seamen iDJostice, my lord,*' ct\e^3«aaft^. **T«i«^ 
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have fought and bled by my side, and will not desert me in the 
moment of danger. M. Barillon will inform my brother Louis 
that I accept his proffered assistance." 

*' Your majesty having made this decision," said Sunderland, 
'' I have nothing left but to tender my resignation. I am ready 
to lay down my life in your service, but with my coBsent no 
foreign army shall ever set toot in England." 

A profound silence followed this speech. Tom with indecision, 
James darted a rapid glance at the other ministers, as if to assure 
himself of their support ; but every eye was fixed on Sunderland. 
The very enemies of the minister seemed to dread his secession, 
and in all the council. Father Petre alone looked fbrward to it 
with satisfaction. 

" Now is the time to accomplish his disgrace/' whispered the 
Jesuit to Barillon, who was standing at his side; ^'say but a 
word, and our object is effected." 

To his surprise, the ambassador seemed to discountenance his 
views. Indeed, thou^i^h his personal dislike of Sunderland re- 
mained unshaken, Barillon entertained the highest opinion of his 
ability, and, since his last conference with Father Petre, he had 
received instructions from France to lend his support to Simder- 
land. Turning a deaf ear therefore to the Jesmt's solicitation, 
he urged James, in a whisper, to come to an understanding with 
Sunderland. 

" It must be so," replied James, in the same tone ; and he 
added aloud to Sunderland, ** important as I deem these prof- 
fered supplies, my lord, I consider the service you can render me 
still more important. You will, therefore, retain your office ; 
and M. Barillon will inform his august master, that while I feel 
grateful for the offer of his assistance, I have ;io present need of 
it." 

" I rejoice to obey your majesty's commands," replied Sun- 
derland ; " and you will, I am sure, find, it more advantageous 
to rely implicitly on the affection of your subjects than any allies. 
Meanwhile, something should be done to encourage the well- 
disposed, and to conciliate the disaffected." 

'* It is by coercion, not concihation» that we must meet the 
disaffected," cried Father Petre ; " and as a first step in this 
course, I again recommend the immediate arrest of Lord Noih 
tingham." 

" You speak well, reverend father," answered James. "Let 
a warrant tor that purpose be prepared, and I will sign it." 

In obedience to a gesture from the king, the cWk. q»^ "'Csss^ 
council proceeded to draw up t\v© -wmwslX., «sA ^^^^^'^^^^^ 
about to sign it, when the uslaer aaaoxmc^^ ^^ 'SiSKi. qv ^s^^ 
tingham. 
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James was so surprised at the announcement, that the pen 
dropped from his hand. 

Every eye was turned on the door as the Protestant leader 
appeared. Always grave, his face was now clouded with anxiety, 
T^ich he did not seek to conceal. Advancing, he bent the knee 
before the king. 

" This visit is unexpected, my lord," said James, coldly. " To 
what do I owe the unusual advantage of your presence P " 

"In your majesty's prosperity I held aloof, inasmuch as I 
could not approve of the proceedings of your ministry," replied 
Nottingham ; *' but information has just reached me that your 
kingdom is about to be invaded, and you must not find me ab- 
sQpt in the moment of danger." 

A deep flush mantled the king's cheeks. Turning his eye 
quickly round the council-board with a look full of meaning, he 
arose, and gave Nottingham his hand. 

" Welcome, my lord," he exclaimed, with gracious dignity ; 
" no one can better advise me what to do in this emergency. 
Take your seat by my side, and aflford me the benefit of your 
counsel." 

With a low obeisance Nottingham arose, and seated himself 
at the table. 

" I would submit to your majesty a proposition for conciliat- 
ing the Church," he said ; " 1 recommend that all Catholics 
holding other than military employments, shall be dismissed 
your service ; that the dean and fellows of Magdalen College 
shall be reinstated in their dignities; that the ecclesiastical 
commission, which has become so obnoxious, shall be abolished ; 
that a proclamation shall be issued, announcing your majesty's 
intention to submit the question of the dispensing power to the 
decision of the Parliament ; and, finally, that the royal charter 
shall be restored to the city of London." 

** I will never consent to these measures," cried Father Petre, 
furiously : " they undo all that we have done ; and if his 
majesty assents to them, he will undermine his throne." 

** They are iessential to its preservation," said Nottingham. 

James was silent, restrained alike by the searching looks of 
Nottingham, and by a distrust of his own capacity ; but a warm 
debate ensuing among the council, a large majority expressed 
their approval of Nottingham's proposition, and recommended 
its adoption. ^ 

" You have not joined in the debate, my lord," said James to 
Sunderland. "What is your opinion of the proposed measures P " 

''lam sure, my liege, that they will be highly acceptable to 
jrour people, " replied the earl. 
^^TMen J will not heaifrate to ?idopt t\iemr x^X^mi^^ ^^axy^y 
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"and now for our military preparations. You will each place 
your respective departments on the most effectiye footing. My 
Lord Preston, you will attend me to the camp ; and you, my 
Lord Dartmouth, will instantly set out for the neet." 

And dismissing the council, he quitted the room, and shortly 
afterwards proceeded on horseback to the camp on Hounslow 
Heath. 



BOOK THE FOURTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE INVASION. — THB FBINCB OP ORANGE. 

In 1680, when the United Provinces were struggling with 
Spain for their independence, William, first Prince of Orange, 
was appointed Stadtholder of the republic, and captain-general 
of its armies. After forcing the Spanish troops to evacuate the 
States, William I. was assassinated at Delft, on the 10th of July, 
1584 ; but the Stadtholdership was continued in his family till 
William II., his grandson, endeavoured to render himself abso- 
lute, when the house of Orange became unpopular, and on the 
death of William II., the office of Stadtholder was abolished. 
Soon after this occurrence, his widow, Mary Stuart, daughter of 
Charles I., gave birth to a son, William Henry, who was con- 
fided by the States to the care of John de Witt, the celebrated 
patriot, then Grand Pensionary of Holland; and, perceiving 
early indications of the great capacity of the prince, De Witt 
purposely neglected his education, in order to obscure as much 
as possible the talents and virtues he was supposed to inherit 
from his ancestors, and which the Pensionary believed might 
prove prejudicial to the liberties of his coimtry. 

Notwithstanding this disadvantage, the prmce had scarcely 
attained his twenty-first year, when an occasion arose which 
proved him a worthy representative of his race. Engaged in an 
unequal contest witn the united forces of France and England, 
the Dutch, reduced to the greatest straits, fixed their last nopes 
on the young Prince of Orange. At the head of an inefficient 
force, William took the field against the vast armies of France, 
and forced them to retire, with great loss, to Alfen, from which 
place he ultimately compelled them to retteSii o^et ^^ SxavsiosK^. 
Meanwhile, his adherents rose in t\ie d\SeTe\i\. cv'C\^^% "os^ Is 
manded the repeal of the edict w\iic\i\iad TOdo\^V^^ "^^ "^^"^^ 
Stadtholder. Surprised and terri&ed, Vlixe TeY^5XJs.vi«!D^ ^ 
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eyerywliere yielded, with the single exception of Cornelius de 
Witt, the brother of the Pensionary, who, notwithstanding the 
menaces of the mob and the entreaties of his friends, reflised to 
assent to the measure. Enraged at his resolution, th& Orange 
party accused him of haying offered a low barber, named Tick- 
laer, a bribe of 30,000 guilders, to assassinate William ; and 
though the only testimony adduced against him was that of the 
barber, the yenerable patriot was consigned to the rack, where, 
while suffering the most excruciating torment, he infuriated his 
enemies by reciting, in a calm voice, a passage from Horace. 

Though obliged to acknowledge that the evidence would not 
justify a conviction, the judges sentenced the unfortunate states- 
man to perpetual banishment ; but nothing less than his blood 
would satisfy the populace ; and as he appeared at the prison- 
door, attended by his brother, the Pensionary, on the morning 
after his trial, an immense multitude demanded that they should 
both be put to death. Perceiving that their destruction was 
resolved on, the brothers had just sunk into each other's arms, 
when they were knocked down by the mob, and trodden under 
foot ; after which, their crushed and mutilated carcases were 
dragged in triumph through the streets, next suspended from the 
common gaUows, and finaUy cut into a thousand pieces, some of 
which were boiled and eaten by their inhuman assassins. 

Raised to the dignity of Stadtholder of Holland, Wiliiam in 
a short time compelled France and England to conclude a peace 
with the States, and proceeding on a visit to the English court, 
afterwards espoused the Princess Mary, eldest daughter of 
James, then Duke of York. Scarcely had the marriajge been 
solemnised, when he conceived the design of ascending the 
throne of England, by intriguing for the exclusion, of his mther- 
in-law. 

Baffled in his attempts to supplant James in the succession 
to the crown, the Prince of Orange began to aSect the utmost 
deference for his father-in-law, but, at the same time, secretly 
fonaented those divisions which the arbitrary policy of James 
excited among his subjects. By these means he caused himself 
to be regarded as the champion of the Protestant interest, both 
by the Church and the Dissenters ; and the birth of a Prince of 
Wales determined him to appear openly in that character, and 
endeavour to drive James from the throne. 

Under pretence of resisting the ambitious designs of Louis 

XTV., he entered into an alliance with the Pope, the Em- 

jperor, and the Xing of Spain, together with several princes 

of the Germanic Confederation, uy "whiQh the contracting 

parties severally bound themselvea to ba«m^^ ^%j^ Q^«t ^^^^ 

Awiw and money to the utmost oi t^Vt ^^«t» 1\vr) ^^jft».^S!Mi ^V 
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Augsburg, as it was called, sewed Mm as aneiceuse fot making 
the most extensive preparations, botii by sea and land, in whicE 
be was zealously aided oy tke States of Holland^ and the Dukes 
of Zell and Wolfenbuttel ; and shortly after die birth of the 
Prince of Wales, he had collected a force of 14,000 men, together 
with a squadron of men-of-war, and five hundred transports, 
with which he waited only for a favourable moment to sail 
against England. 

Louis the Fourteenth having opened the campai^ on the 
continent by investing Phihpsbur^h, in the territories of the 
Emperor, instead of attacking Maestricht, which would have 
carried the war into the Netherlands, the Prince of Orange 
found himself at libertj to prosecute his desi^s against England, 
and, accordingly, he issued a manifesto animadverting on the 
policy which had been pursued by James, referring in terms of 
especial acrimony to the prosecution of the bishops, and stigma- 
tisiag the Prince of Wales as a base-born pretender, adding 
that he was invited over to England by a large number of the 
nobihty for the purpose of redressing these grievances. His 
forces embarked in the Zuyder-Zee, on the ly th of October, 
1688; and three days afterwards, the whole armament being 
assembled, the prince weighed anchor from Helvoetslujrs, having 
first arranged ids fleet in three divisions ; the van being under 
the command of Admiral Herbert, the centre led by himself, and 
the rear by the Dutch vice-admiral Evertizen. 

Favoured by the wind, this formidable armament shaped ita 
course for the English Channel, amidst the roar of cannon from 
the shore and the acclamations of the adventurers on board. 
But, as night drew on, a violent gale arose, which so scattered 
the fleet, that when the morning dawned not two ships were to 
be seen in company. Crowded together on the previous evening, 
the vessels, in the darkness, had dashed against each other ; the 
cannon broke from their lashings and rolled over the decks, 
which, cumbered with baggage and ammunition, and thronged 
wdth soldiers, afforded no room for the operations of the seamen ; 
and the immense fleet was almost at .the mercy of the wind and 
waves. 

A great portion of the artillery and baggage, and nearly one 
thousand horses, were thrown overboard ; and within forty-eight 
hours after his embarkation, WiUiam returned to the harbour of 
Helvoetsluys, followed only by three ships of war and a few 
transports. 

In order to gain time and luW 3amea m\,o l^^^ ^^^s^^ ^^^. 
caused the most exag^gerated accouuta oi \\iAa ^^aasaXfiX^*^^'^ ^^^^%d 
in England; hut his unhappy father-mAa^ ^^ ,;5?\,r'^^^^ 
formed that he Tras repairing his \oBBe%, «t^^ tk\^^ ^^ ^ 
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to re-embark with tlie first easterly wind. On receiving this 
intelligence, James caused an enormous weather-cock to be 
raised on the north end of the banqueting-house at Whitehall, 
where it may still be seen, so that he might always be informed 
of the direction of the wind ; that which blew from the east 
being now digpfied with the title of the Protestant wind, while 
the other points of the compass were denominated Popish. 
This circumstance is thus alluded to in the popular ballad of 
"LillibuUero:"— 

Oh ! but why does he stay behind ? 
By my soul 'tis a Protestant wind ! 

The propitious wind came at last ! and having in the mean 
time gathered together his scattered fleet, repaired the damages 
it had sustained, and taken on board fresh supplies of ammuni- 
tion, William, on the Ist of November, again sailed out of 
Helvoetsluys. The English fleet, under Lord Dartmouth, was 
stationed off Harwich, for the purpose of intercepting him, but 
the wind which favoured the Dutch was adverse to the English, 
and the invading force arrived unmolested in the Channel. The 
splendid spectacle of six hundred ships sailing past was watched 
with interest, in the more contractea parts of the Channel, by 
thousands of spectators on either shore, by whom the flag-ship 
of William was distinguished in the van, as well by its greater 
dimensions, as from me standard which flew on its mast. The 
wind continued favourable ; and on the morning of the 5th of 
I^ovember, 1688, the magnificent armament passed Dartmouth, 
and anchored safely in Torbay. 



CHAPTER n. 

TBB LANDING AT BBIXHOIMB. 

It was a fine clear !N'ovember morning, and the sun shone 
brightly on the Dutch fleet now thronging the broad basin of 
Torbay. Many of the vessels had already taken up their ground 
and cast anchor, and a string of signals* was nymg mm. the 
mafit-head of the admiral's flag-ship, commanded by i^rbert, by 
which others were directed to tneir station. Boats were out 
from some of the men-of-war, and towing them forward ; the 



^SS^'r *r Jaofet, then Dnke of York, by witam \t \ttA \««iiNaEtooasM«< 
•Wawft navy, ih»a wliich It had been botroweAby oWwa nwwi vs^«»* 
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crews, as their vessels passed each other, exchanglDg loud 
hurrahs ; sailors were seen aloft furling^ the sails ; caoles were 
heaved up from the locker, preparatory to casting anchor, to the ' 
sound of the £fe and drum ; and the cheering vociferations of 
the seamen could be heard far and wide. 

Scarcely had the ship containing the Prince of Orange come 
to an anchor, when an accommodation-rope was shipped in the 
ganffway, and the nrince's barge lowered alongside. The yards 
of the snip were manned, as a mark of honour ; a guard in the 
barge presented arms, while its crew stood up before them, with 
their oars aloft, and the prince, attended by Colonel Sidney and 
Marshal Schomberg, then descended to the barge. 

William was dressed in a military costume, studiously fashioned 
to conceal the defects of his person. He was of middle stature, 
slight, roimd-shouldered, and . singularly awkward in his gait, 
lie was sharp-visaged, stem-browed, and eagle-nosed ; but his 
eyes were bright and keen, and lighted up an otherwise cold and 
impassive coimtenance. 

His companion, Armand Frederic de Schomberg, Marshal of 
France, was the son of Menard de Schomberg, who was employed 
by the Elector Palatine Frederick V., to negociate a marriage with 
the Princess Elizabeth, and died while the future marshal was 
yet an infant. Educated under the guardianship of the elector, 
young Schomberg soon manifested an inclination for the profes- 
sion of arms, and displayed all those qualities that render men 
illustrious. When only sixteen years of age he \vaa present at 
the famous battle of Nordlingen, where the Swedes were defeated 
by the Imperialists, and afterwards served at the retreat of May- 
ence, under the orders of Bantzau, who, for his meritorious 
conduct, gave him a company in his own regiment, in which the 
young soldier acquired new distinction. Incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor, Schomberg proceeded to Holland, and 
entered the service of Henry Frederick, Prince of Orange, who 
soon took him into favour, and Schomberg remained with him 
till the prince's death, in 1650, when he repaired to France, 
where the civil war waa then raging, and served with distinction 
in Poitou and Champagne, and at me siege of Bhetel, where he 
commanded the infantry. Cardinal Mazarin, as a reward for 
his valour, appointed him lieutenant-general of the army of 
Flanders, in wnich capacity he considerably increased his repu- 
tation ; but while prosecutmg the siege of Valenciennes he had 
the misfortune to lose his son, who was killed under his eyes in 
the trenches. He commanded a wing of tk'fe "Exeas^a. «rcK?i -^^ *^^ 
battle of Dunes, and contributed ma\u\.y \/c> ^^ ^^^^'^'^^ J^s 
dajr, which ended in the complete ovex^Stttorw oil/^^ ?'^^^' 
armjr under the Prince de Cond6, On \5dl© eo^^^^s^o^ oy^»» 
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SdiombergrepMred to Portugal, then threatened with a Spanish 
invasion, and was intrusted by the regent with the command of 
four thousand men, with which small force he successfully en- 
countered the Spaniards on several occasions, and finally gained 
the decisive victory of Villa Viciosa, which put an end to the 
war. ij^vious to his leaving Portugal, the recent created him a 
count, and returning to France, he was shortly afterwards pre- 
sented with the baton of marshal, and appoin^d to the command 
of the army in the Low Countries. Here he forced the Dutch 
to raise the siege of Maestricht, and then of Charleroi, and 
was about to enter Germany when a truce was signed with 
the emperor, and his orders to advance were countermanded. 
On the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685, he requested 
permission to retire to Portugal; and after remaining m that 
country for a short time, he repaired to the court of the elector 
of Brandenburg, and was in the service of that prince when he 
was invited by the Prince of Orange to accompany him in his 
expedition to England. Madame de S^vign^, wno was intimate 
with his wife, describes him as " one of the most amiable hus- 
bands in the world, without counting that he is a hero," and 
speaks of his mental acquirements tmd natural intelligence in 
terms of high commendation. 

As the prince and his companions alighted in the barge, the 
guard grounded arms, and the crew dropped and shipped their 
oars, and under a royal salute from the admiral's ship, which 
was answered from that of the William, the barge was pulled 
towards the shore. 

William glanced proudly at his fleet, and then at the shores 
of the bay, which, opening between two capes, called Hope's 
Nose and Barry Head, formed a vast semilunar basin, about 
twelve miles in circumference. Great ramparts of rock hung 
round the sides, from which, however, here and there, wherever 
a patch of earth presented itsdif, tall trees sprang up ; and the 
bottom of the bay arose in a verdant slope, crowned with luxu- 
riant woods. 

At this point a row of cottages, forming the village of Brix- 
holme, straggled up from the bay ; and groups of fishermen and 
smugglers watched from the beach the approach of the barge, 
while above were seen some stout farmers and yeomen from tne 
country, in carts or on horseback, and a man stood on the tower 
of the village church, making signals to another below, who 
instantly mounted a stout horse, and galloped up an adjacent 
Mae, to canj off the intelligence of the arrival of the fleet to the 
yilhgea in the interior of the country. 

Ab the barge gained the beach, 'WilIiMan.'w^B Vk<& %t«\.\»«v^Tv^ 
'^^aojie. jBe waa followed by MarBbsl ^c\LOTQfe«?,>>5^«ra^^V\a 
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standard, and Sidney ; and they all appeared snrprised that no 
person of importance was there to meet them. 

" Heaven sanctify our enterprise ! " exclaifned William. " I 
come to defend the religion and liberty of England I " 

A loud cheer arose from the soldiers and seamen, but the 
country people were silent. William turned with a look of dis- 
appointment to Sidney. 

" A poor assemblage and a sorry greeting," he said, somewhat 
bitterly. ** Where is the enthusiasm you promised me P where 
are the crowds P " 

" Both will come in due time, your highness," replied Sidney, 
and taking off his hat, he waved it in tha air, crying, " God save 
the Prince of Orange ! Heaven speed the champion of the Pro- 
testant Church ! " 

The soldiers and seamen again cheered loudly, but the spqc- 
tators still kept aloof, and pazed at each other irresolutely. 

•* Hum ! " muttered William, with a dissatisfied look. ** It 
would have been more auspicious if we had landed yesterday, 
seeing that it was my birth-day." 

*• It is more auspicious for our cause, your highness, that we 
hare landed to-day," replied Sidney. " It is the anniversary of 
the deliverance of England from the popish treason of Guy 
Fawkes. We are once more rescued from the devices and 
treacheries of Rome." 

"Once begfun, I will not slacken in the work," rejoined 
William. " No coolness in the people shall discourage me. The 
troops will be landed without delay, and we shall be ready to 
march forward to-morrow. But see, here comes Dr. Burnet." 

'* As he spoke, the ecclesiastic in question landed &om a boat 
and approacmed them. 

Bom at Edinburgh, on the 18th of September, 1643, Gilbert 
Burnet was the son of an advocate, who, after being exiled for his 
loyalty during the civil war, was created a lord of the Session 
at the Restoration, by the title of Lord Cramond. Swift, indeed, 
asserts that he was merely a laird, but this is merely a stroke of 
his malicious pleasantrv. 

Early distinguished for learning, young Burnet took the degree 
of Master of Arts at Marischal College, Aberdeen, at the age of 
fourteen, and afterwards visited both the English universities, 
whence he proceeded ^o the continent, and passed some time in 
Rotterdam and Paris. Returning to Scotland, he was presented 
by Sir Robert Fletcher to the vSuable benefice of Saltoun, the 
duties of which he discharged in the mo^^ e^^ietK^^s:^ "o^'^sj^^^ 
As an instance of his generosity, it ia recot^e^Vj v?iM5ssiK«»%^^s!i^ 
OB one occaaion, one of his parisMoiieTabema ^^ce^*«^^^^^2Q«i.^^ 
execution for debt, he applied to Bxunie^ wt t^^^> ^x^sso. 
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latter asked him how much would be required to set him up 
again in his trade, and the man naming the sum, Burnet ordered 
his servant to pay it him. The servant replied it was all they 
had in <^e house. " Well," pay it to this poor man," rejoined 
Burnet. "You do not know the pleasure there is in giving 
happiness." 

ohorti|y after his presentation to Saltoun, Burnet was intrusted 
by the I;uke of Hamilton with the papers of his father and 
uncle, from which he compiled the "Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Hamilton ;" and about the same time he clandestinely paid his 
addresses to the duke's niece. Lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter 
of the Earl of Cassilis, but their correspondence being discovered, 
he was compelled to fly to England, and he prevailed on the lady 
to accompany him. On arriving in London, he went over to the 
party of the duke's adversary, the Earl of Lauderdale, and, uuder 
Iiis auspices, commenced his "History of the B>eformation," 
which, appearing just as the popish plot was in agitation, ac- 
corded so well with the prevailmg views, that its author received 
the thanks of both houses of Parliament. Burnet was succes- 
sively appointed preacher of the Eolls Chapel, Lecturer of St. 
Clement's, and chaplain in ordinary to Charles II. ; and while 
holding these preferments, distinguished himself by converting 
Wilmot, Earl of Eochester, of whom he afterwards published a 
memoir, which, Dr. Johnson says," the critic ought to read for 
its elegance, the philosopher for its arguments, and the saint' for 
its pi^«" He is best known, however, for his " History of His 
Own lime," a work which, though remarkable in itself, presents 
its writer in anything but an amiable point of view. 

On the accession of James H., having become obnoxious to 
the Catholics, Burnet retired to the continent, and after visiting 
Paris and £ome, finally settled at the Hague, whence he wagea 
a paper war against James, in which he was strongly supported 
by the popular party in England. 

" Dr. Burnet was a large stout man, with a bold and some- 
what presumptuous expression of countenance. 

"Bustling forward, Burnet hastened to make his devoirs 
to William, who smiled as he approached, and offered him his 
hand. 

" God save your majesly I " exclaimed Burnet ; " I am first to 
hail you King of England." 

" xou are always very zealous in my service, doctor," replied 
William ; " but let me be Prince of Orange till I am made sove- 
reign of this realm by Parliament." 

"I shall salute your highness in. svicli TCi<&miftr as you may 
ifommand," replied Burnet; " but, beVieve Toftj^ovx wc^Ttfs^ 5a 
y2^/i? King of England." ^ 
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" And if your highness and the Princess Anne shonld unhap- 
pily have no heirs, the doctor has provided for the future succes- 
sion to the crown," observed Sidney, sarcastically. 

Burnet coloured, but the affected gravity of Sidney's de- 
portment, and the look of attention assumeU by the prince, 
reassured him. 

** Yes, your highness," he cried, " I have fixed on the Princess 
Sophia of Hanover as the next in succession ; but these points 
can be settled hereafter. May I ask where your highness 
intends to encamp P" 

" Encamp ! eh ! " cried William. " What is your opinion of 
predestination, doctor P " 

Unconscious of the rebuke conveyed in these words, Burnet 
replied at some length, arguing strongly in favour of the disputed 
doctrine ; and William listened with seeming attention, though 
his thoughts were really occupied by his duties as a leader. 

As this was passing, another person in full uniform landed, 
and advanced towards them. • Saluting him as General Bentinck, 
William caught him familiarly by the arm and took him aside. 

Bentinck was William's early favourite, and their attachment 
was mutual, and of the strongest kind. Descended from a family 
that had long resided at Overyssel, in the United Provinces, 
Bentinck was bom in 1649, ana at an early age was appointed 
page of honour to William, and shortly aiierwards was made 

fentleman of the bed-chamber. Previously to his promotion, 
Villiam having been attacked with the small-pox, the young 
page was so attentive, that, during sixteen days and nights, 
William never called once that he was not answered by Ben- 
tinck, as if he were awake the whole period. On the prince's 
return to convalescence, Bentinck requested permission to return 
home, and had scarcely arrived at his father's house when 
he was himself seized with the disease in its most virulent 
form ; but he recovered soon enough to attend William to the 
field. Here his station was always by the side, of his master ; 
and after serving him zealously in several important missions, 
he had accompanied him in the same vessel on nis expedition to 
England. 

" Our men seem dispirited Bentinck," said William. " I am 
afraid the people who invited us here will not be very forward to 
'assist us." 

" They have not had time to join ua yet," answered Bentinck. 
"We shall no doubt meet some of them to-morrow. The 
troops, too, will be in better condition in tha xsicppcxa^. '^Jwss^ 
have been cooped up for a week in. tYie ^Jfeiw % \svA *^vv^^^^ 
will soon raise their spirits, and I have no 3lo^\»^«^'^^^^^^^'^ 
gallantly, " 
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'* The enemy, it seems, intends to leare us to seek him, 
instead of seelcing us," observed William ; ** but here come 
our horses ; Ifet us mount and reconnoitre the country." 

While the foregoing conversation had taken place, indeed, 
several horses had been landed, and mounting, William galloped 
off, attended by Bentinck, Schomberg, and Sidney. 

During their absence, the disembarkation of the troops wag 
continued, and conducted with such despatch, that, m the 
course of the day, the whole army had landed. 

As night approached, dense masses of cloud gathered over- 
head ; the wind rose to a gale ; and when it abated, the rain 
fell in torrents. From, the violence of the storm, it was with 
difficulty that the soldiers could maintain the watch-fires. Here 
a party of some twenty were stretched in the open field, round 
a glimmering fire — some already asleep — others leaning back on 
their horses, and others vainly endeavouring to keep alive the 
fires, while some few still sat "bravely up, smoking their pipes, 
and handing round the social canteen. Deep silence pervaded 
the vast assemblage. No snatch of sono^, or burst of laughter, 
indicated that the soldiers were making light of the discomfort 
of their situation, and excepting an occasional shout from the 
sentinels, announcing that all was well, not a sound was heard. 
In this way the first night was passed by the invading army. 



CHAPTEE ni. 

THX MABCR TO EXBTSfi. 

The next morning found William surrounded by his staff, 
while scouts were constantly arriving with intelligence, and the 
principal.offioers of the army were making their reports. 

The prince looked dispirited. The army was without pro- 
visions, excepting such supplies as could be procured from the 
ships, and various foraging parties had been scouring the sur- 
rounding country with but indifferent success. Add^ to this, 
the commissaries had been unable to muster sufficient waggons 
for the transit of the baggage and ammunition, and, in many 
cases, had been obliged to resort to violence with the neigh- 
bouring fanners, in order to obtain the use of their teams. 
Owing to these oircumstanoes, the morning was far advanced 
before the army could commence ita matc\i. 
The speetMe it presented in its pTO®pc»%'?J^ ws^\s\^\>pq^ 
cheering. The colours were foiled md c^aed •, \)tvft \iqw«» ^ ^< 
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caralry regiments looked jaded, and Iiung their heads ; the sol- 
diers, drenched with rain, and shiyering with cold and hanger, 
marched along in silence ; and the women were crowded in the 
baggage-waggons under tarpanlin coders. The roads were in 
man J places flooded, or covered ankle-deep with mud ; sol« 
diers were constantly falling out of the ranks, unable to con- 
tinue the march ; and occasionally a field-carriage, used for the 
transit of cannon, would become so jammed in the ruts, that a 
halt was obliged to be made till it could be extricated. The 
inhabitants of the towns and villages through which thej passed 
received them coldly, holding altogether aloof, or regarding 
them with stupifled wonder i although William caused his pro- 
clamation to DO read aloud, representing himself as their 
deliverer, and inviting them to join his stan&d. 

In this way William marched onward for two days, and it 
was not until the third morning that he came in sight of Exefcer, 
though it was only twenty miles from Torbay. Arrived within 
a mile of the city, the army was ordered to halt, and an officer 
was despatched to summon forth the mayor. and corporation, 
while William prepared to enter the city, on their appearance, 
in a triumphal procession, which should excite the admiration 
of the citizens. 

A momentary gleam of sunshine promised to favour his 
design, and he hastened to take advantage of it. The proces- 
sion was opened by two hundred English refugees, in their 
richest attire, and mounted on Flemish horses, splendidly ac- 
coutred. These were followed by as many negroes, from the 
Dutch plantations in America, whose appearance was rendered 
more striking by richly-embroidered caps, lined with white fur, 
and plumed with white feathers. Next walked two hundred 
Laplanders, armed with broadswords, and with the skins of 
wild beasts thrown over their armour. Then came fifty gentle- 
men, and as many pages, supporting the banner of the prince, 
borne by heralds, who were succeeded by fifty war-horses, fully 
accoutred, and each attended by two grooms. William himself 
rode next, on a milk-white charger, and clad >ia burnished 
armour, supported on each hand by a number of officers in 
sumptuous uniforms. These were followed by two hundred 
gentlemen, moimted on Flemish horses, and attended by their 
pages ; while six troops of the prince's body-guard brought up 
the rear. 

In this order the procession approached the city, when it was 

met by a scout, who informed William that the ma^ot i:^^:vaftA. 

to receive him, and had thrown. \»ft Tftft«a«i^'5t \xi\ft ^-^^'s^ 

MortiBed and enraged, WiUiam. ordstftd «. ^ojasv^o^ ^"^ ^ 

body-guard to precede him, and \>xm^ ^^^ xaa^i^t^ "^^ ^^''^ 
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while the procession followed more leisurely, and did not*arriTe 
at Exeter till some time afterwards. In tne interim, the force 
in advance had presented itself before the major, who, as he 
had no means of resistance, was compelled to throw open the 
gate, and the Dutch guard instantly took possession of the 
city. 

As the procession drew near, William espied his colour 
flying from the summit of the gate, announcing that the city 
had surrendered. But the rednction of a defenceless place 
afforded him little ground for exultation, and he looked in vain 
for some manifestation of popular sympathy. In obedience to 
a proclamation from the mayor, the shops were all closed, and 
the procession passed up the deserted streets in silence. Halting 
in the market-place, William caused a proclamation to be reao, 
in which he announced himself as the champion of the Pro- 
testant religion, and called dn the citizens to arm in his cause ; 
but, though many of the latter looked on from the windows of 
the neighbouring houses, his appeal had no effect, and not a 
single person joined his standard. 

Scarcely able to conceal his disappointment, William now 
inquired for the bishop and dean ; and finding that both had 
fled on his approach, he resolved to take up his quarters in the 
Deanery. Here he was soon joined by the chief of his officers ; 
and, by their advice, determined to make a further trial of the 
temper of the inhabitants, before he ventured to resume his 
march. 

Meanwhile, as the public tranquillity remained undisturbed, 
the citizens began to feel more secure ; many of the shops were 
opened, and the majority of the inhabitants went about their 
usual avocations. This show of confidence inspired the adhe- 
rents of William with new hopes. The princess proclamation 
was printed, and dispersed over the country ; a large bounty 
was offered for volunteers and recruits; the persuasions of 
Sidney were exerted to overawe the bold, and the oratory of 
Burnet to overcome the scruples of the timid. 

The large choir of the cathedral was crowded to excess, as 
Burnet ascended to the pulpit. Bich and |>oor, old and young, of 
both sexes, thronged even the aisles, while every face bore the 
impress of expectation and curiosity. Amidst profound silence, 
Burnet read lorth his text, in a deep, sonorous voice, from the 
107th Psalm : — " Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, 
even they shall understand the loving-kindness of the Lord." 

The preacher proceeded to show that this loving-kindness had 
been signally manifested towards tliePtvafi© of Orange, in his 
present glorious expedition, preserving YiMn feoia. VJaa Smi^«c^ q1 
^^e eea, and the siiarfl#pf the enemy, wA^>T^i^^%^^^^^^\^'^1 
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safely to the land whicli he souglit to emancipate. He then 
lauded the prince's virtues, prowess, and patriotism — spoke of 
his attachment to the Protestant religion, and his right of suc- 
cession to the crown, now occupied by a popish tyrant, and 
destined to a popish pretender, and finally hailed him as the 
deliverer of the nation. 

His discourse gave rise to an indescribable scene of con- 
fusion. Men, women, and children, were observed scrambling 
to the door, overwhelmed with dismaj. The whole congre- 
gation became disordered ; and, perceiving this, Burnet became 
more intemperate in his language, and concluded by reading 
theprince's proclamation. 

There was now a general rush to the door ; but, persisting in 
his purpose, Burnet read the proclamation to the end, when he 
called out, in a loud voice, " God save the Prince of Orange ! " 
To his surprise, no one cried '* Amen ! " and, looking round, he 
found that the whole of the congregation had retreated, and 
that he and a few choristers were the only inmates of the 
cathedral. 

Full of rage, Burnet flung out of the pulpit, and hurried off 
to communicate with his master. But the news of his failure 
had preceded him ; and on arriving at the Deanery, he found' 
WiUiam and his leading officers consulting on what was to be 
done. 

" The reports from every quarter are unfavourable," said 
William ; " I suspect I have been betrayed." 

** Our friends are backward, your highness, but there is no 
ground for supposinff them treacherous," observed Sidney. " If 
we were only joined by one person of note, the whole body 
would come over to us." 

** Then they are restrained by cowardice," cried Marshal 
Schomberg, ** and therefore little reliance can be placed upon 
them." 

• "I will at least show them that they are in my power," said 
William. " If I am not joined by some of them before to- 
morrow night, I will publish the invitation they sent me, with 
the whole of their names attached to it, and then leave them to 
the fate they deserve." 

" Give them a few days longer, I entreat your highness," 
cried Sidney. 

** Not an hour ! " exclaimed William. " Indeed, I cannot if 
I would ; for we have now come to such a pass, that if we 
remain *here, we must either pillage or famish^ and L Vssss^ 
no inclination to do either. What aSy "^ou, ^evsiaccL^^^^ V'e* 

'/ 1 cannot conceal from your bigViue^.* Ite.^ ^ ^^^^ cs^ x^'^^ 



x 
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course would be to re-embaxk," replied the favourite ; " the 
troops themselves begin to murmur.* 

"We must strike a blow first, if only for the honour of our 
flag," cried Sehomberg. 

" Hear me a moment, your highness," cried Sidney ; " I aee 
Speke in the aDte-chamoer. He has been among the Non- 
conformists, and I have no doubt brings us such a report &om 
them as will determine you to push forward," 

And passing to the open door of the ante-chamberf hfi 
beckoned Speke to advance. 

William regarded the treacherous emissary with a look of 
suspicion. 

" Well^ sir, what news do you bring P " he demanded, sternly. 

" Such as I would rather not report, your highness," replied 
Speke. " I went to the meeting-houses this morning, but could 
only gain admission by forcing the door. The Dissenters will 
not render you any assistance." 

" Well, Colonel Sidney, what think you now ? " cried William. 

Lowering his voice, Sidney conversed with him in an under- 
tone for several minutes, when they walked together into an 
ante-room, where William called an orderly, and giving him 
some private instructions, the soldier disappeared, but shortly 
afterwards returned, ushering in Charles Moor. 

The young man's demeanour was resolute, though respectful, 
and was in no way affected by the stern look of William. 

" You have demanded your liberty," said William ; " I have 
detained you in order to allow time for escape to those persons 
who might be implicated by your disclosures. This, no doubt, 
has made you more anxious to proceed." 

" I do not deny it, your highness," answered Moor ; " I am 
anxious to warn my sovereign that he is surrounded by traitors." 

" Your warning will come too late," rejoined William, with 
seeming composure ; " the persons you would denounce are 
already beyond the king's reach, and have taken effectual steps 
for placing him in my power." 

'* Yet some of them owe all they possess to King James's 
bounty," rejoined Moor ; " how then can your highness repose 
confidence in such men P " 

" His highness will not trouble you for your sentiments on 
this subject, Mr. Moor," said Sidney, drily ; " the distinguished 
patriots to whom you allude, have sacrificed every private con- 
sideration on the altar of their country. It would be well for 
you if you did the same. Nothing now can save James!" 

''If he seeks to pursiie this contest, I certainly cannot answer 
for his safety," observed Wi\\\am*, " W^\^*m\i^TvQ^^ijeu^ ta 
tJie violent measiixeiB which. wiU \)© ^ec\«>^ ^^^^V'V^ssi, '^wk 
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are devoted to his serrice, Mr. Moor, and may be the instru- 
ment of his preservation. A fleet iiorse is ready saddled for 
you at the door. Hasten to London and warn your royal 
master that his only safe^ is in flight. He must leave England 
instantly." 

" I will tell his majesty that this is your hi^bness's advice," 
answered Moor ; *^ but 1 am bound to add, that i shall urge him 
not to adopt it. If I can prevail upon him, he will never quit 
England." 

t "I find I am mistaken in yon, sir,** said William, coldly ; " I 
thought you were anxious to preserve the king's life." 

" I am anxious to preserve not only his life, but his throne,** 
answered Moor. 

** He has lost his throne, and you would endanger his head," 
observed Sidney. " I procured you the ofier of this service, 
because I thought it would be gratifying to you to be the means 
of saving the fallen monarch's life, at the same time that it would 
raise you up a friend in his highness. You must see that James 
has no alternative but flight or death." 

*' Better he should meet death than dishonour,'* replied Moor. 
" I will never counsel him to fly." 

" Be it so," replied Sidney, coldly. "Let Lord Mauvesin be 
introduced," he added, to an attendant, and presently afterwards 
the young nobleman appeared. 

"You are aware of ihis highness's wishes, my lord," said 
Sidney to Mauvesin. " He intrusts the execution of them to 
you." 

"What if I fail in persuading the king to flyP" said 
Mauvesin. 

" He must then be takpn off by force," cried William. 

" How can that be done, when he will be surrounded by an 
army P" asked Mauvesin. 

" "Easily," said Sidney. " Here is a cipher, which will let you 
know the numbers of the officers on wh(An you may rely, and 
the key I gave you this morning will furnish you with their 



names." 



" If I can really rely on their assistance, your enemy will not 
give you much trouble," said Mauvesin, with significance. 
"But how are they to know I am authorised to treat with 
themP". 

" By this signet," said William, taking a ring from his finger, 
and giving it to him. 

" Lose not a moment," said Sidney^ " Take Snewin with^<OT. 
and begone." 

''As I hazard my life in this biisVaeaar ^wl^'^«»j:'^'^^-^ "\ 
'owtoD^ to WUliam, "your big\meaft ViSL-^stom^^^^^"^^^'"^'^ 
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go, tKat yoa will protect me £rom the scliemes of this pre- 
tender." 

And he turned to where he supposed Moor stood, when, to 
his surprise, he found the young man ^one. 

Moor, indeed, had marched boldly mto the ante-room, and, 
observing the orderly in attendance, directed him to conduct him 
to the horse that had been prepared for him by the prince's com- 
mand. Having no suspicion, tne soldier obeyed, and they found 
the horse in an outer court. Springing to the saddle. Moor 
instantly rode off. - * 

Scarcely had he disappeared, when Sidney and Matiyesiii 
rushed into the court, followed by William himself, who directed 
instant pursuit to be made after him. At the same time fresh 
horses were brdered out, and in a few minutes Mauvesin and 
Snewin galloped off in the direction taken by Moor. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



THORNLEYDOWN *IKK. 



On the afternoon of the day following that on which the inci- 
dents last related occurred, a rustic group was assembled in 
front of Thornleydown Inn, a well-known and much-frequented 
hostel in those days, and even at a much later period, on the 
great West of England road. The party consisted of a stout 
yeoman, seated on the shaft of his cart, discussing a pot of nappy 
ale ; a young farmer, with a glass of the same wholesome 
beverage in one hand, and the bridle of his horse in the other ; 
and three or four other persons, who were seated on a bench 
near the door, with a narrow deal table before them, garnished 
with a mountainous l9af, a fat Wiltshire cheese, some horn cups 
and cannikins, and a couple of large brown jugs foaming with the 
nappy ale before mentioned. 

** Well, masters, as I was a-sayin*," observed a lantern-jawed 
man, who filled the offices of parish-clerk and schoolmaster in 
the neighbouring villaee, " I was at Salisbury this momin', and 
the talk there was, as how the Prinee of Orange had gone to Ire- 
land. There was news from Portsmouth that he'd passed by 
there, and Lord Dartmouth was sailin' after him." 

" I heerd saj he were gone to Wales, Master Gosling," crieda 
blacksmith, with his bared arms folded over his brawny chest. 
''It'll make it good for ttade, if he comes this way, for some of 
^'s oases must want shoin*." 
''If be do come thia way, iVll\)eTery trjvD! iot\v»,^^^v^ 
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far our cattle/' said the young £sunner ; " for IVe been told they 
always seizes your teams, and gives you nothing but kicks or 
pike-thrusts for the use on 'un. I'd rather keep dear of such 
customers." 

" Well, I don't know but it would do good, though, for them 
taroopers be rare drouthy fellows," cried the host, Dick 
iFroggatt. 

"Ay, they'll drink your cellar dry, no doubt on't. Master 
Froggatt," observed tiie farmer ; " but they'll pay th' reck'nin' 
i* th' same way as they pays for their osses. ' 

" May be," replied the host, checking his laughter ; ** but it's 
my opinion the prince be n't fax off. I^ere were a man rode by 
about half an hour ago, as if he'd break un's neck, as seemed as 
if he was flyin' on before 'un. I rushed out ; but, Lor' bless 
you ! afore I could get to the door he were out o' sight." 

" I wish I'd seen that flyin' rebel," i^marked Nat Pepper- 
come, the beadle ; *' go as fast as he vrould, I'd have stopped un', 
and made him give some account of himself." 

" I don't see how you could, Master Peppercome," interposed 
the schoolmaster. ** He was most likely carrying intelligence of 
the prince's landing to the king." ^ ^"^ 6 

**I)on't tell me. Master Grosling," retorted Peppercome, in an 
authoritative tone. " Do you think a man as was servin' his 
majesty 'ud ride at that rate P No, no ! I promise you, he was 
some spy of that rebellious Prince of Orange." 

" The prince is no rebel," answered Gosling, who, from his 
connection with the Church, was somewhat jeau>us of the repu- 
tation of the Protestant champion. " He's a hero, every inch 
on 'un, and will drive all Pcmishers where they ought to 
go. 

"I'll tell you what it is!" cried Peppercome, much excited, 
" I won't stand by and hear the king abused ! Mind, I don't 
care who it is, but if any one talks about this here Prince of 
Orange, I'll put 'un i' th' stocks ! " 

" Then you'll have to put the whole country i' th' stocks," 
said Gosling ; " for everybody talks about 'un." 

" And I hope everybody '11 turn out and thrash *un ! " cried 
the young farmer. " We don't want him here." 

" Speak for yourself, young fellow," said Gosling, sharply. 
** I for one am no friend of the Papishers." 

" But I'm for the king, and down wi' his enemies !'* exclaimed 
the farmer, becoming warm. 

" Eight, Gregory ! " cried Peppercome. " T\ya ^>^^ ^«sJ.\.\sfe 
slandered. I've given Master Groalmg iai\r ^«raffii»^ja.^^^"^=^ 
don 't put a bridle on hia tongue, WYL xuo it " ^ vv> 

Sut notwithstaading this interdlctioii, Gco^^^^ ^%a«^^^ ^ 

M 2 
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theme, and would probably have proceeded to greater lengths, 
if the whole party nad not been disturbed by the arriyal of two 
horsemen, who, alighting, and giving their horses in charge to 
the ostler, entered the inn, preceded by Dick Fro^gatt. 

It soon became known to the group of idlers without that the 
visitors had been expected by me host, and that fresh horses 
were provided for their progress onward ; and various were the 
conjectures which this intelligence excited. But the gossips 
could not arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on the subject, 
and, after a time, one or two went off, and the whole party soon 
dispersed. 

At this juncture, another horseman rode up to the inn. He 
was mounted on a strong grey roadster, who, though he had 
evidently been ridden hard, was in such good condition, that he 
showed no symptoms of fatigue. The horseman's dress was that 
of an officer of dragoo&s, consisting of a scarlet coat, laced with 
gold, with short, loose sleeves, terminated by lace ruffles, 
white doe-skins, and wide funnel-topped boots, armed with gilt 
spurs. A laced cravat was hung loosely from his throat, and a 
three-cornered hat, trimmed with feathers, was set fiercely upon 
his head. Dismounting, he took a pair of large horse-pistols out 
of the holsters, and, clapping them under his left arm, committed 
his horse to the ostler, giving him a few injunctions in a low tone, 
and then marched towards me house, the point of his long sword 
trailing on the ground as he pursued his course. 

At the door he was met by Froggatt, who saluted him as 
Captain Hawker, and after a word or two had passed in an 
under tone between them, the host led his guest to a closet at 
the back of the bar, and pointing to a little hole in the wainscot, 
motioned him to be silent, and withdrew. 

Meanwhile, the two persons who had previously arrived, were 
sitting in an inner room, discussing some cold meat and a flask 
of wine. 

" Your lordship aint told me yet what this great job is," said 
one of them, " and I never goes about a i}nas blindfold ; so, if 
you wants mv help, you must e'en tell me what's in the wind, 
xou know," he added, with a familiar grin, ''there's no secrets 
between you and me, Lord Mauvesin." 

The nooleman bit his lip. 

" The secret is not mine, Snewin," he said, petulantly. 

" It's all one to me whose secret it is," cried Snewin ; "you 
wants me to lend a hand in it, and I don't stir a peg further till 
I knowB the whole consam." 
ManveBin reflected for a momcsnt, mi^ ^<ssv cic^\A\dftT\ti^ that 
no harm was likely to ariBe froixi \\ie ^\a<^ow)a^^V^T«s^^<i\'^'^ .' 
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whole design, on wliicL he was engaged by the Prinee of Orange, 
to his companion. 

" This *ll make our jint fortins, my lord," cried Snewin, when 
the other had finished his relation. "Here's your lordship's 
partikler good health/' he added, pouring out a tumbler of wine, 
and swallowing it at a draught. "And now let's order the 
horses, and set forward at wonst." 

Their departure, however, was checked by a loud altercation 
at the door. 

" Don't tell me, landlord!" cried an authoritative voice with- 
out. " Horses in the name of the Prince of Orange. No refusal. 
Ha!" 

*'Well, cai)tain, they're not mine, that's all," answered the 
submissive voice of Froggatt ; " here's the two gen'l'men they 
belong to, and if they're willin' I'm agreeable." 

" Agreeable or not I'll have 'em," cried the captain, throwing 
open the door, and disclosing his stalwart person to Mauvesin 
and Snewin. " Ha, gentlemen ! your most obedient. Painful 
necessity. Public service. Prince of Orange. Seize your 
horses. Must have 'em. No refusal. Ha ! " 

"Stay, sir, this necessity may be obviated," said Lord 
Mauvesin, rising, and stepping up to him ; " before I part with 
my horses, I should require some better proof of your authority 
than mere words. But," he added, in a whisper, " if it is true 
that you are engaged in the prince's service you most know that 
I am in the same mterest." 

" Humph ! ha ! Easily said," cried Hawker. 

*| And easily proved," answered Mauvesin ; " but before I can 
believe your assertion, I shall require you to tell me where his 
highness is at this moment." 

" Exeter — ^ha !" replied the captain, with a knowing wink. 

" Eight," replied Mauvesin, with some surprise, " and I now 
believe you have come from his highness, but let me recommend 
YOU to be more cautious how you proclaim your connection with 
nim. As for me and my compamon, this signet will show you 
that we are engaged in tne prince's service, and therefore must 
not be molested.' 

As he spoke, he displayed the prince's signet, which the cap« 
tain affected to examine minutely. 

"Good," he then said, bowing, and taking off his hat. 
*' Honour of addressing Lord Mauvesin, ha I" 

" You have," said Mauvesin, regarding him suspiciously. 

"Captain Hawker, my name. Ordexfi to wMSKsas^^asjj ^^s<i» 
Glad I've overtaken you. ThouglDLt 1 ^«ja tm^e^^^s^ '^^'^^ 
prudent Never commit myself. "ELox^eii «X. ^j^t^ oasst.* »^ 
paid. Mount" 
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So saying, the captain wheeled about, and led the way to the 
door, where the three horses were in readiness. All was settled 
in a trice, and they gaUoped off. 



CHAPTEE V. 

8ALI8BTTBT PLAIN. 

As the three horsemen proceeded, the waste on either side of 
the road gradually widened, the trees disappeared, and at length 
they entered the vast expanse of Salisbury Plain. The day was 
just closing, and numerous flocks of sheep could be seen m the 
distance, passing over ihe downs, like fleecy clouds, repairing to 
their various pens, while the tinkling of their bells alone *broke 
the silence. On one side the traveUers could j'ust discern the 
tall spire of Salisbury cathedral piercing the air, but the city 
itself was scarcely distinguishable, and the eye extended for 
miles over brown downs, broken here and there bv copse and 
brushwood, and cast up into ranges of barrows, which, in the 
distance, looked like large mole-hUls, but presenting no trace of 
human habitation. 

After riding rapidly forward for some time, the horsemen 
came in sight of a man standing in the middle of the road, and 
.bending over his horse, which had evidently fallen firom exhaus- 
tion. 

" Ha!" cried Mauvesin, joyfully, "that must bo the traitor. 
Moor. Let us on. We have the priBce*s authority to put him 
to death." 

With these words, he plunged spurs into his steed, and gal- 
loped forward, coming up with Moor almost as soon as the latter 
was aware of his approach. He was closely followed by the 
others, but before Snewin oonld lend his patron any assistance, 
Hawker struck him a violent blow on the head with the butt of 
a pistol, which knocked him from his horse, and then levelled 
the pistol at Mauvesin. 

" Out with the paper and the ring," he cried. " Overheard all, 
you see. Played the eaves-dropper. Grood joke, eh P No joke 
if you don't comply. Bullet through your brain. Ha ! " 

** Hold !" cried Mauvesin, drawing forth a folded paper and a 
jin^, ** This is the act of a highwayman." 
'^JSFo time foft parleying," cxied \iie c«^\t^, «ii«.\A\im^ the 
thmgs, ''Mount, he a&ed to "Mioot, -^ni^^ \ft ^T«sv«i% 
Jione. '' Freah hack. Carry you to liWi^oTL. ^«t^'%im%*a^ 
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paper. Eing, priyate signet of the Prince of Orange. Paper 
contains names of Ids friends in the king's camp. Imderstancl, 
eh P Clap spurs to your tit. Take them at once to the king. 
Want to know your friend P E-ecoUect the Golden Farmer. Ha P 
"No thanks. Meet again one of these days. Perhaps at Tyburn. 
Goodbye!" 

All this passed with such rapidiW, that before Mauvesin could 
recover from his first surprise. Moor had ^dloped off. As he 
disaj)peared, the Golden Farmer commanded mauyesin to deliver 
up his purse, and dismount ; orders which he thought it prudent 
to obey ; when the Golden Farmer seized the nobleman s steed 
hjr the bridle, and clapping spurs to his own horse, rode away 
with both animals, leaving Mauvesin with his senseless com- 
panion in the middle of the plain. 

Gazing furiously after him, the nobleman shook his hand 
menacingly, and cried, 

" He thinks he has foiled me, but he will find himself mis- 
taken. The paper he has taken will not help him to much in- 
formation ; and should the Prince of Orange fail, I yet possess 
the means of purchasing safety. One piece of luck has come of 
it ; I am rid of Snewin," he added, stirring the constable's bodj 
with his foot. ** No, he yet lives ! Curses on the fellow for his 
clumsiness. Would he had killed him outright." 

Meanwhile, Moor pursued his way, covering nearly twenty 
miles of waste, when he arrived at the outskirts of Salisbury, 
and dashing through a long straggling street, quitted the city, 
and again reached the high road, ^ight came on apace — clouoy 
and dark, but still the rider did not slacken his pace, and his 
horse bravely obeyed his will. 

Hours passed by. The long, dark, cold night grew later and 
later, and still he pressed on. Now he was traversing a lonely 
lane — ^now crossing a bleak moor — ^now galloping through a wood 
— now dashing through a village or a town which, slffoudcd in 
darkness and m sleep, was quiet as a churchyard. On he rode, 
never drawing the rein, never abating his pace, with no comr 
panion but his thoughts, and nothing to disturb them but the 
tramp of his horse or the fierce blasts of the wind. 

The morning broke at last — cold, raw, and veiled in thick fog. 
The road was as much deserted as during the night — ^not a single 
passenger appeared, not a labourer waa in the fields. Shivermg 
with cold, and dripping with wet. Moor still urged on his jaded 
steed, his fatigue becoming more insupportable every moment. 
Hut as the morning advanced the fog cleared awav; the sim 
shone brightly forth, and, sheddmg -sN^cicJiJji «sA y^"!^?^^^^^^ 
everywhere around. Moor felt 
In another hour, he came 
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with the royal camp. Lon^ lines of tents, interspersed with 
pavilions of varions proportions, adorned with gorgeous colours, 
and decorated with streamers, stretched out before him. In the 
midst stood the king's pavilion, surmounted by a banner em- 
blazoned with the royal arms ; and on every* side were seen 
groups of soldiers — some in their fatigue dress, preparing for 
parade, others in full uniform, and others on guard. 

Scarcely able to keep the saddle, Moor expected every moment 
that his horse would smk under him, but tne noble animal still 
bore up, making an almost supernatural, though dyin^ effort to 
reach the entrance to the camp. Arrived there not without dif- 
ficulty and some hindrance from the outposts, Moor spurred on 
towards a group of officers, who had been watchmg his approach 
with the greatest interest, and as he drew nearer, the prmcipal 
person^e among them advanced to meet him, and at the same 
time, Moot, reining in his steed, the poor animal fell to the 
ground, and, after a slight struggle, died. 

Extricating his feet mm the stirrups. Moor staggered forward 
and took off nis hat. 

" Grod save your majesty," he cried, " the Prince of Orange 
has landed, and is now in Exeter !" 

Exclamations broke from the officers, but James was silent, 
though he turned pale as death. Eecovering, he took Moor by 
the arm, and led hun into the paviUon, where he filled a flagon 
with wine, and presented it to iiim. Moor eagerly drained the 
cup. 

" I need not now explain to your majesty how it is that I am 
the bearer of this news," he cried. *' It is necessary that I 
should first put you on your guard. The Prince or Orange 
intends to induce you, eitber by craft or violence, to quit your 
kingdom." 

" Ha ! is that his aim P" cried James, sternly, his wrath over- 
coming his distress. 

" The prince's troops are chieflj new levies," pursued Moor, 
^' and wanting both in spirit and discipline. Lideed, he is much 
dispirited himself, no one of note havmg yet joined him." 

"Are you sure of thatP" cried James, eagerly. 

" Your majesty may rely upon what I have advanced," an- 
swered Moor. 

" Then by heaven I will march for Exeter at once, and cut 
him and his rebellious host to pieces," returned James, rising. 

" But I must warn jour majesty that some of your officers 
are traitors," pursued Moor. " The invader places his hopes of 
asaiatance in them" 
^ And drawing forth the ring andpogWj'Vi'e «j&QjMiMv\fc^'0[ia 
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tnth tHe design they referred to, and how they came into his 
possession. 

" You have rendered me a signal service,**^ said James, when 
he had concluded. ** The traitor Mauvesin shall not s^o un- 
punished. This paper has come to me in good time. Ho ! the 
guard ! Some arrests must be made before I leave the camp." 

Tet he still looked hesitatingly at the outside of the paper, as 
if he dreaded the disclosures within; but at last, breaking the 
seal, he tore it open. The writing within was in cipher. 

** See" he said, falteringly, ** their names are as inscrutable as* 
themselves. I am surrounded by traitors, yet know not whom 
to seize. Would that you had brought Mauvesin a prisoner. 
He must possess the key to this cipher." 

•* It may be, my liege," replied Moor, " but were I in your 
miuesty's place, I should not nesitate to march boldly against 
tne enemy. 

*• You are a young counsellor, but you have proved yourself 
both brave and skilfm, and I will follow your advice," answered 
James. " I will give orders to march without delay. And now 
take some rest — ^you need it much — and when you are sufficiently 
recruited you shall attend me to London." 

" An hour's rest will suffice for me, my liege," replied Moor. 
* And quitting the presence, he was conducted by an orderly to 
an adioining tent, where, desiring the man to call him in an 
hour, he threw himself upon a soldier's couch, and was instantly 
asleep. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THB FLIGHT OF SUNDEBLAND. 

Roused by the orderly at the appointed time, Moor repaired 
to the royal tent, in front of which he found the king on horse- 
back, surrounded by a party of horse-guards, and giving direc- 
tions to their commander. Colonel Kirke. With a smile of cor- 
dial welcome to the young man, James ordered a horse to be 
brought him, and directed him to keep by his side. Soon after 
this, the whole cavalcade set forwa;rd. 

Ajs they passed through the camp, Moor observed that many of 
the tents were already raised, preparatory to the march, and a 
strong force was engaged in striking the leTCL-aMidet^VsiikaTssassfc- 
rous fatigue parties were seen packing ^^ \i^^^^^ ^^W^^^^is* 
and the residue of the regiments -wexe «^»ea^^^?» ^ ^;xass«» 
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pointfl at the call of the bugle. Aides-de-camp and orderlies 
were galloping to and fro, sutlers and soldiers* wives were 
bustling about, drums rolling, trumpets braying, and all things 
indicated the immediate departure of the army. 

At the boundary of the camp, the guard turned out, and pre- 
sented arms to the king ; and passing to the high-road, James 
rode quickly on in the direction of London. 

The journey was silent and gloomy. On entering St. James's 
Park, they found the Mall almost deserted, but numerous groups 
*were collected in front of Whitehall^ conversing anxiously on 
the rumours of the day. As the king came in sight, a low buzs 
arose from the crowd, but it instantly subsided, and on drawing 
near, the monarch was received in solemn silence. 

Entering the palace, James bent his steps towards the queen's 
apartments, followed by Moor, and as they reached the chamb^ 
adjoining them, where an usher and several valets were in attend- 
ance. Moor was about to halt, but James motioned him to follow. 
The usher threw open the folding-doors, while two of the valets 
flung back a curtain within, and following James to the interior, 
Moor found himself in an ante-chamber. 

" You had better remain here," said James. " Her majesty 
may wish to make some inquiries of you respecting the invader." 

He pointed to a neighbouring bay-window, and bending defer- 
entiidly. Moor retired thither, while the king passed to the room 
beyond. 

Moor had been but a few minutes in the embrasure of the 
window, when he heard a step approaching, and, looking up, 
perceived Sabine. He uttered a jojoul exclamation, and eagerly 
caught her hand. 

to " I am, indeed, rejoiced to see you again, Mr. Moor," said 
Sabine. " I was afraid those desperate men, who my uncle told 
me had carried you off, might have detained you a captive, or 
have forced you to serve against the king. Indeed, I nave had 
a thousand ^rs about you." 

" I am happy in the interest you feel in me," returned Moor ; 
"but your uncle could have told jrou that I had nothing to 
apprehend. I was under the protection of Colonel Sidney, and 
he would not suffer injury to be done me." 

** More than a month elapsed, and we had no tidings of you," 
said Sabine. 

** That was unavoidable," rejoined Moor. " On my arrival in 

Holland I was offered the alternative of my liberty on parole or 

A dungeon. I accepted the former offer, but with this condition 

attached to it that I was to kold. no communioation with any 

one in England.'* > 

/. -4^ tbia moment voices li^ere "heard m^ws^.* wA\sv\^^^l,^ 
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hasty adieu to Moor, Sabinef retired bj the forther door. As 
she disappeared an usher passed across, accompanied by the 
Earl of bonderland and the Archbishop of Canterbury, whom 
he conducted to the saloon beyond, where he ushered them into 
the presence of James. 

Both the prelate and the minister wore a grave look. 

" \ heard of the landing of the Prince of Orange, my liege," 
said Sunderland ; " and I thought it proper to '^end for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in order that he might advise with 
your^majes^ in this crisis." 

•* You did well, my lord," answered James. And he added to 
the archbishop, " Your grace's prompt attendance is very accep- 
table to me." 

" I hope it may also be serviceable to your majesty," said the 
venerable prelate, " and not only in respect to your temporal but 
your eternal welfare." 

" How P" cried James, angriJy. 

" I have hitherto forborne, my liege, to approach you with any 
arguments against the errors of the creed of Home and favour- 
able to the doctrines of the church of England," replied the 
archbishop ; " but at the present time I would rather incur your 
displeasure than neglect the opportunity of submitting my 
opinions to you. It you would avert the wrath of Heaven 
you must govern yourself according to its Word. The church 
tor which your august father suffered martyrdom, which clasped 
you as an infant to her bosom, which brought you up in the 
true faith of the Eedeemer, and which is the sure bulwark of 
your throne, now calls upon you through me to turn to her 
again. I beseech your majesty to hear the Truth. Bring with 
you, if you please, the most subtle propagandists of Kome. 
Armed with the sacred truths of the iTew Testament, I will, 
with the Divine blessing, overcome them. Oh I your majesty," 
he continued, falling at the king's feet, " on my knees I entreat 
you to return to us. Give peace to your people ! Avert from us 
a bloody civil war. Above all, make your own peace with Heaven ! " 

** I know that your grace's advice is tendered kindly," said 
James, taking the archbi&hop by both hands, and raising him, 
*' and that you are animated with the best wishes both for my 
temporal and eternal good. ? But my heart is fixed in the holy 
faith I profess, and at this critical moment I desire to avoid 
subjects of controversy. Let us rather throw aside our differ- 
ences, and join in opposing the common enemy." 

" I will gladly render whatever assistance "L cms. ^ ^^s«^ 
majesty," replied the archbi8ho|», "\iu\, tol^ Xi^^^. ^^Sss^/^^ 
assuredly fajl if yon do not sacnfice BOiiia^JtoMi^Vi^^^^'^^*^*^^ 
feelings of your people," 
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" The cry of your subjects is that in embracing Popery yott 
virtually abdicated your throne, my liege," observed Sunderland. 
" Such is, indeed, the law, but they were content that your 
majesty should follow your own persuasions, so long as your 
august family were educated in the tenets of the Protestant 
church." 

"And what is your own opinion, my lordP" asked James, 
sharply. "Kew converts like you are generally very decided 
in theur views." 

" Much may be said on both sides," answered Sunderland, 
•* but human judgment is fallible, and princes have invariably 
consulted the interests of their kingdom, as well as their own 
consciences, in these matters. Thus your majesty's maternal 
grandfather, Henry IV., of France, of illustrious memory, 
though he had fought many a battle for the Huguenots, judged 
it prudent, on coming to the tlurone, to conform to i^opery. 
Likewise your majesty's royal brother, though a Cathoho at 
heart, professed ^Protestantism, never avowing himself a Eo- 
manist till the moment of his death. Now, I ao not pretend to 
advise your majesty in so tender a matter. But seeing that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury offers to dispute the question with 
the best advocates of our holy religion, and bearing in mind the 
danger that threatens you, and the prejudices of your people, I 
cannot deny that it would be for the advantage of your majesty's 
service if you returned to the church of England — provided, 
of course, that his grace could make it apparent that you 
ought to sacrifice some little points of belief to the naticmal 
good." 

"And if I could be persuaded to adopt this course," observed 
James, drily, " might I hope that your lordship would be induced 
to follow my example P" 

" The conversion of your majesty would, doubtless, open the 
eyes of many," interposed the archbishop. 

" It wouldindeed bring back many to the Church of England," 
cried Sunderland. " And really the difference between the two 
creeds is more nominal than real. Supoosing, then, that your 
majesty became reconciled to the En^hsh communion, I cannot 
say that I should not look veiry closely mto the matter. There if, 
it must be owned, a great deal to be said for the Church of 
England — a very great deal." 

" You have yourselves furnished me with the strongest arga* 

ment against my apostacy," said James, with ill-suppressed 

noger. "You acknowledge that my return to the Church of 

JSagland ironJd lead to tke convemon. oi Toass^ <2»\k«t«. Thus I 

aboald not only peril my own bouI, WV. ^om^Xi^ ic^^\^^s^^ \ 

for the perdition of those wlio ioYLo^e^ m^ «^ «xsasss^^. \ 
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would rather lose my crown than endanger my salvation. You 
have your answer. If I think fit to alter my determination, I 
will let you know." 

And with a slight inclination of the person, he turned away, 
and retired. 

Sunderland and the archbishop remained stationary for a few 
minutes in low and earnest conversation, when tney passed 
towards the antechamber where the usher in waiting hastened 
to attend them. . 

Seated in the recess formed by the bay-window. Moor escaped 
notice. After a time evening drew mgh, and valets entered 
with lights, and as the young man could not retirtf without the 
royal commands, he began to look anxiously for the re-appear- 
ance of the kin^. As ni^ht advanced and James did not come. 
Moor was growmg impanent, when Sabine hurriedly entered. 

Glancing timidly around her, she stepped hastily towards Moor. 

" I was a&aid you had gone," she said. " I came to warn 
you, that your mend Lord Sunderland is in ^at peril. The 
king has been persuaded by Father Petre to sign a warrant for 
his arrest, and he is to be sent instantly to the Tower." 

*• Surely, you are mistaken I" cried Moor. " It is little more 
than an hour since Lord Sunderlapd passed through this room 
after what I presume to have been a friendly conference with 
his majesty." 

" It is too true," replied Sabine, " the king has been closeted 
ever since with Father Petre. I accidentaUy overheard their 
discourse, and if events go unfavourably for the king, I fear 
that some violence will be perpetrated. If favourably. Lord 
Sunderland is to be tried for high treason, and beheaded." 

" I will go to Spencer House, and warn his lordship of his 
danger ! " cried Mxx)r. 

" jDo, do I " said Sabine. ** You have not a moment to lose." 

Passing into the outer chamber. Moor broke through the 
crowd of attendants, and hastened from the palace. 

He now found, as Sabine had told him, that he must use the 
utmost despateh, for a party of dragoons were abready being 
drawn up in the palace-yara, and he had no doubt that they 
were to be employed in apprehending the earl. But, in order 
to avoid suspicion, he was obliged to proceed leisurely till he 
reached the street, when he crossed over into the park, and ran 
down the Mall, passing through the Stable-yard to Saint James's 
place. 

At the end of this street, he halted before a ^t>o.t«l^ ^fosfcsa 
mansion, and knocking loudly attla.© 3Loat,\\. "^^a ci^<e^V^-^ ^ 
a porter, who, on learning that Taia buame^ft ^«a <^'^ K^^NaK^^ss^-- 
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portance, instantly called a valet, and directed bim to lead him 
to the earl. 

Sunderland was alone with the countess. There was some- 
thing in Moor's look, as he entered, that excited the minister's 
suspicions, and waving the servant from the room, he hurried 
forward to meet him. 

** What is the matter, Mr. Moor P " he inquired. 

" His majesiy has issued a warrant for your lordship's arrest," 
replied Moor. " You must fly this instant, or you wiU endanger 
your head." 

The countess uttered an exclamation of terror. Sunderiand 
was speechless. 

<< Tne dragoons will be here in afew minutes," pursued MJ6or. 
'* You must make all haste to the coast, where you will no doubt 
And means of reaching the continent." 

** Fly rather to the Prince of Orange," said the countess. 
" He will rejoice to receive you, though the master whom you 
have served so faithfully, even to the sacriiice of your rehgion, 
condemns you to the block." 

" No, no ; I will go to the continent," answered Sunderland. 
" By a fortunate chance, there is a vessel lying in the river, 
which sails to-morrow morning, and the master of which I have 
often employed as the bearer of despatches. I would go to 
the queen, but I cannot trust these men, and there is no time foE 
delay." 

As he spoke, there was a loud knocking at the outer door, 
which alarmed the whole household. 

** We are undone ! " cried the countess. 

"Not so," cried Moor, throwing open a French window; 
" we can make our way across the park, while you, countess, can 
lead the dragoons to believe that his lordship is in the house." 

Catching at the prospect of escape, Sunderland hurried to an 
inner room, and presently returned equipped in a cloak and 
hat; then taking a hasty leave of the countess, he followed 
Moor through the window on to a terrace, leading to a small 
garden. Tl^e was a gate at the end of it, opening into the 
Green Park, at that time forming one enclosure with the largei 
park of St. James's. 

Without experiencing any hindrance, the fugitives reached 
Westminster-stairs, where Sunderland called a wherry, and 
engaged it to carry him on board ship. As he descended to the 
boat, he took Moor by the hand, and bade him adieu. 

" I wDl return soon," he added ; " and, mark my words, it 
mil be as prime minister of England." 
^e prediction was fulfilled. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

THB ROYAL VUB0JEBT. 

Ad JOiNiNa tlie prirate apartments of the queen, at Whitehall, 
was another anite of rooms appropriated to the infant Prince of 
Wales. The principal chamher was lofty and spacious, and 
panelled witibi p(di8ned oak. The windows were shaded by 
lieht yerandahs, and guarded at the bottom by trellis-work, 
while crimscm eurtuns depended from above, where the whole 
was crowned by an ostrich plume, the Prince of Wales's badge, 
elaborately carved and gilded. Couches and ottomans were 
dispersed round the room ; and, in one comer, under a canopy 
of state, surmounted by the royal arms, with the ostrich plume 
as the crest, stood a cot, adorned with hangings of crimson and 
gold, with the prince's device worked in silver round the border, 
and carved again over the two supporters. The room contained 
also a chair of state and footstools, a rocking-chair, and a prie- 
dieu; and on a small sideboard stood a massive gold waiter, 
bearing two vessels of the same metal. 

The unconscious object of all this pomp, a delicate-looking 
infant, was lying in the cot asleep. He was watched by a lady, 
who was seated close by, near the fire, plying her needle 
diligently. While she was thus engaged, a door leading to an 
inner room was softly opened, and a man stepped in. Perceiving 
him, the lady was aoout to utter a cry, when the man motioned 
her sternly to remain silent, and throwing back his doak and 
hat, disclosed the features of Johnstone. 

The lady instantly recognised Mm, but she still looked 
alarmed. 

" How could you venture here P " she cried. " If you are 
discovered you will destroy both yourself and me." 

** Do not be alarmed,. Mrs. Dawson," said Johnstone, " I have 
bought over the usher stationed at the private staircase, and 
therefore incur but little risk ; but, even were it otherwise, the 
object I have in view supersedes all personal considerations. I 
must see him" 

" The Prince of Wales ! " exclaimed Mrs. Dawson, a sudden 
flush mounting to her face. " What do you want with. h.\ssL^ lu 
wUl not have him harmed." 

"Do you take me for a murdeTer^" wivNCt^ :^^Ka.^\5siife^ 
''J wojal^ not hurt him for the iroTld;' 
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" Come then," said Mrs. Dawson. " Tread soMy." 

Taking a taper from the table, she led him up to the cot ; and 
drawing aside the drapery, disclosed the sleeping infant. 

Johnstone gazed in the child's face in silence for several 
minutes, pausing on each feature in succession with a keen and 
searching look. 

'* There may be a resemblance," he said, at last, as if making 
an unwilling admission, " but it is very slight." 

" You will not be convinced," rephed Mrs. Dawson, " or you 
would long since have thrown these prejudices aside. The proofii 
of the child's birth leave no room for doubt." 

" I will not argue the matter with you," answered Johnstone ; 
'* but whatever may be the proofs adduced, you know that the 
disbelief I express is universally entertained! If the diild lives, 
this will lead to endless bloodshed. He will be miserable him- 
self, and will bring misery on the whole kingdom. It is in your 
power to prevent this mischief. Let me take him away, and I 
solemnly pledge myself—" 

** Hold ! " said Mrs. Dawson, interrupting him. " I cannot 
consent to any such measure. I have assisted you in every- 
thing else, but I will not harm the child." 

'* I solemnly engage that he shall be reared tenderly," cried 
Johnstone. " Nay, you shall have charge of him yourself, and 
your reward shall be a fortune and a title." 

" Not for worlds would I so wrong him," repHed Mrs. Dawson, 
vehemently ; " but hark ! the queen is coming." 

Without making a reply, cTohnstone hastened to the inner 
door, and had hardly disappeared, when a folding-door opposite 
was thrown open by two valets, and the queen entered, accom- 
panied by the Count de Lauzun, Barillon, Lord Melfort, and 
Count d'Adda. They were followed by Anna MontecucuU and 
La Eiva. 

As the royal mother advanced to the cot, Mrs. Dawson 
touched a silken bell-rope, and two nurses entered by a side-door» 
and remained in attendance. 

Softly as the queen trod, the child seemed disturbed by her 

approach ; and though he had slept calmly under the gaze of his 

enemy, he now stirred at the step of his mother, and turned 

uneasily in the bed, uttering a low cry. Throwing aside the 

drapery, the queen caught hmi in her arms. The diild cast a 

frigntened look from the attending nobles to the maids <^ 

honour, and from them to the nurses, and then, closing his eyes 

on the splendour that surrounded him, threw himself on iiis 

' mother's bosom. Seating hex&elf in. the chair of state, MaiT 

firew him closer to her, and t\io c\a\.d. ^%& ^-^^^^ t«&sasqs^ \ 

JMde beamed in the motlier*B eye, woA. ^03 ^^^^^ QiiV^t ^^susi^ 
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as lie raised liis tiny hands towards her, and greeted Iier with a 
smile. 

But while the royal parent was bending proudly and fondly 
over her son, and while her ear was eagerly drinking in the 
commendations of the courtiers, the smile disappeared from the 
infant's face, and he uttered a scream. . The next moment his 
complexion became livid, his features contorted, and his little 
frame writhed with conyulsions. 

As she beheld this sudden change, Mary became so agitated, 
that the child almost dropped from her arms. Yet she refused 
to give him to Mrs. Dawson» who had hurried to her assistance. 

** It is nothing serious, gracious madam," cried Lauzun ; ** but 
I will go for Doctor Chamberlayne." 

" Stay," said Count d'Adda. ''Let me have some water. Do 
not be alarmed, your majesty. There is no need of a surgeon." 

A silver vessel, contaming water, was quickly presented to 
him, and, repeating a short Latin prayer, he dedicated the lymph 
,to religious uses. Meanwhile, the child's convulsions became so 
violent, that Mary could not hold him ; and at last she was 
obliged to accept the assistance of Mrs. Dawson. At this 
moment the Nuncio dipped his hand in the holy water, and 
sprinkled it on the child's face, at the same time repeating a 
i^tin prajrer. Then bending orer him, he jnade the sign of the 
cross on his forehead. 

Each of the bystanders looked curiously, as well as anxiously, 
for the effect of this proceeding. When the prelate first touched 
the infant, his convulsions became more violent ; but all at once; 
as the sign of the cross was completed, they suddenl^r subsided, 
and as the priest spread his hands over him, the child became 
perfectly still. 

" Thank Heaven ! " exclaimed Mary, joyfully, "the fit is over: 
the hand of His minister has stayed it." 

The courtiers looked at each other in silence. Meanwhile, 
the child laid back in the queen's arms, and soon dropped into a 
profound sleep. 

No longer under any alarm, Mary consigned him to the care 
of Mrs. Dawson, who deposited him in the cot. Mary then 
looked tenderly at him, and withdrew, followed by the courtiers 
and her attendants. 

Mrs. Dawson now dismissed the two under-nurses, and they 
retired by the side-door ; and recollecting some instructions 
wliich she proposed to give them, Mrs. Dawson was about to 
call them back, but changing her mind, she foUo^<&^\JasfCESL, '^Ss^s5k 
had been absent only a few minutes, ^\iexi >i)cka i<^^\xv«,-^Q^^'^^ 
figain thrown open, and the queen icew^^xst^^ \>c^^2».^ "'^'^ 
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tinattended, and looked round in surprise for one of the nursed. 
At this juncture Mrs. Dawson returned to the room. 

" You should not leave the prince alone," said Mary, severely. 
" How is he now P " 

And without waiting for a reply, she approached the cot, and 
drew aside the drapery. The child was gone ! 

Too much agitated to speak, Mary turned with a look of horror 
to Mrs. Dawson, and pointed to the vacant bed. The poor nurse 
was hardly less alarmed than herself, and uttered a sharp cry, 
which quickly brought her two assistants to the room, and in a 
moment all was bustle and confusion. 

As it was supposed at first that the child might have awakened 
and crawled out of his cot, the apartment was thoroughly 
searched, but without success, and, overwhelmed with grief, 
Mary hastened to communicate the evil tidings to James, while 
Mrs. Dawson, who, though she did not dare to mention it, con- 
jectured the cause of the prince's disappearance, ran from room 
to room in distraction. The alarm soon spread through the 
whole palace, and almost as soon as Mary reached the king's 
closet, she was joined by the Count de Lauzun, who hastened to 
console her. 

** If it be indeed a scheme of the Orange party," he cried, 
" they will be foiled. Not a soul can leave the palace without 
first coming to me. But having taken every precaution, let us 
now go ana question the nurses narrowly." 

"You are right, count," cried James, pressing his hand. 
" That is the most proper course." 

And they passed together towards the royal nursery. 

In the mean time Mrs. Dawson was running to and fro in the 
same wild and distracted way, and wringing her hands, when 
she felt her arm grasped from behind, and, turning, beheld 
Johnstone. 

" I thought to have carried him off," said Johnstone, producing 
the infant prince ; " but the usher has warned me that they have 
changed the password — ^take him." 

Uttering an exclamation of delight, and seizing the sleeping 
child, Mrs. Dawson pressed him to her bosom and disappeared. 

A few minutes futerwards the royal parents and Xauzun 
entered the nursery. As they stepped forward they perceived 
Mrs. Dawson standing in the middle of the chamber, tiie very 
image of despair. 

"The prince is not jet found, then P " cried James, sternly. i 

Mrs. DawBon. burst into tears. 

"SttaDge," exclaimed Ijauzuii, 8A^«iic\Ti^ \)C!m^Td!& the cot. 
** There must have been some fau\ "pVoy • ^^ <iwi\.^Ttf3Ni\i^ Xs^^so^ 
^eace without the connirauce oi bia uxMc^e^'* ^ 
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As lie fipoke, he looked at the vacant pillow of the prinoe, and 
taming back the coverlet perceived the child lying at the foot of 
the bed. Uttering a jopul exclamation, he held him up and 
displayed him to nis parents. 

The delight of the king and qneen was equalled only by their 
surprise, in which Mrs. Dawson seemed to participate. But 
when his first transport was over, James could not repress a look 
of displeasure. 

'* Tnere must have been great carelessness here," he said to 
Mrs. Dawson ; " you see what confusion this fabe alarm has 
created in the palace." 

•* Nay, do not blame her," interposed Mary, " it was I who 
raised the alarm. I missed my boy from his piUow, and did not 
think that he might have turned over to the bottom of the bed. 
But he is safe, thank Heaven. And we may now safely leave 
him to Mrs. Dawson." 

" You may, indeed, madam," answered Mrs. Dawson ; ** I will 
guard him as I would my life." 

Mary, who had received the little prince from Lauzun, pressed 
her lips softly on his brow, and smilingly handed him to Mn. 
Dawson. Attended by James and Lauzun, she then quitted the 
nursery. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

THB BESTOBATION OF THB CITY CHABTBB. 

TfiB intelligence of Sunderland's flight spread through the 
metropolis like wild-fire. It was looked upon as one of those 
events which often precede and announce a great national con- 
vulsion, and, as such, struck terror into the boldest breast. The 
public mind now hung in uncertainty between two pressing evils 
— dreading, on the one hand, the ruin of the popular cause 
which might follow the triumph of the king ; and, on the other, 
shrinking from submission to a foreign invader. 

At Whitehall the great actors in the scene began to be alarmed. 
On the following morning the king and his leading ministers 
assembled in the council-room, and deliberated long and gravely 
on the threatening posture of afiairs. While they were thus 
engaged, the usher of the council entered, and ^approaching 
James, requested an audience for the Si^«ni%\L vcD^^»d:!s^<^^. 
James ordered him to be admitted, mx3l >i)!ifc Ti<CT5t -ts^so^^ss^^,^ 
Pedro MonquiUo made his appeaxaace, dt^^^^^ -^^Sa. \as5tft *CaK^ 
usual magui£cejice 

2fC 2 
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" I have come to offer my best servicea to yon, my lie^e," gaid 
Don Pedro. " My august master is the ally of the Prince of 
Orange, as well as of your majesty, and I should be proud to 
mediate between you." 

" Mediate !" cried James, sternly. 

" His majesty is in a condition to impose terms, not to ask 
them," said. Father Petre; "but were it otherwise, he would 
make none with this unnatural invader." 

" That may or may not be judicious, reverend sir,** replied 
the ambassador, stiffly. "I have no object in view but his 
majesty's advantage." 

' "His majesty is fully sensible of your zeal,'* sneered the 
Jesuit. 

" Yes," said James, angrily ; " I have even heard that the 
invader has been aided in his enterprise by the King of Spain." 

" In what way, sire P asked the ambassador. 

" With money," answered James. 

" Your pardon,** cried Don Pedro, with a smile. " They who 
gave your majesty that information, could know but little of 
Spain. Good care is taken that no money shall go out of that 
country. In the name of his majesty, my master, 1 declare that 
he has no connection whatever with the expedition. Moreover, 
I renew my offer to mediate between you and the Prince of 
Orange, and I engage to make the prince enter into a convention 
with your majesty, on one condition." 

Don Pedro drew a folded paper from his pocket, and presented 
it to the king. 

" My condition is, that your majesty will deny the authenti- 
city of this paper,'* he said, " or, if that is impossible, will rescind 
It. 

Glancing at the paper, James turned as pale as a corpse, and 
handed it to Father Petre, who bit his hps and was silent. Bat 
•instantly recovering, he turned furiously on the ambassador. 

" This is a forgery," he exclaimed. " You know it is so.*' 

" If his majes^ will tell me so, I shall be satisfied," answered 
Don Pedro ; " but I need not tell you, my liege, that if it were 
known that you had entered into a secret treaty with France, 
such as this paper discloses, the people would desert you in a 
body." 

" It is not for his majesty's allies to object to such a treaty, 
when they can lend him no assistance themselves," observed tne 
£arl of Melfort ; " but I confess that you speak the truth as 
/Vffarda the king's subjects.'* 

"Your excellency must not d\v\i\^"e\Sii&%ect*t," said Jeffreys, 
Jn a low voice. 
*' Unfortunately, it is known to o^iet^C' T^toiwi^Ti^'SL^^tek 
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" The only resource is, as I have already said, for his majesty to 
recall it. Let me implore you to do so, my liege." 

James was silent, but looked inquiringly from one counsellor 
to another, seemingly lost in indecision. At last he turned to 
the ambassador. 

" I will see M. Barillon about it," he said. " Come to mo this 
evening, and I will give you an answer." 

» Upon this the ambassador withdrew, and, without recurring 
to the subject of the secret treaty, the council resumed tho 
debate which his visit had interrupted. 

Their deliberations were continued for upwards of ah hour. 
At length it was decided that the measures of conciliation adopted 
by Sunderland should be still pursued ; and, in order to dis- 
play more strongly the gracious intentions of the king, it was 
determined to sena the Lord Chancellor to Guildhall, in a state 
procession, with the forfeited charter of the city, which James 
had promised to restore. 

Arrangements were quickly made for carrying this design into 
execution ; and, in a short time, Jeffreys, atrayed in his robes of 
office, and holding the charter in his hand, entered a state coach 
in the palace-yard, where a procession was drawn up, consisting 
of four mounted trumpeters, followed by two heralds, in their 
tabards, and a troop of the horse-guards, who were succeeded 
by the mace-bearer, carrying the mace, and another officer bear- 
ing the sword of justice, making way for Jeffreys, whose coach 
was followed by a number of mounted officers and another troop 
of guards. As the procession approached the palace-gate, it was 
met by a guard of honour, who presented arms, and with a 
stirring flourish, the trumpeters passed on into Parhament-street, 
where an immense crowd nad collected. The mob received them 
in silence at first, but no sooner caught sight of Jeffreys, than 
they gave utterance to a deafening yell, which would have 
quailed the stoutest heart. Jeffreys turned pale with fear, and 
thinking to appease the people, bent forward to the window, 'and 
held up the charter. But, mistaking his movement for a menace, 
the mob redoubled their hootings ; and the chancellor was so 
terrified, that he shrank into a corner of the coach to hide him- 
self from view. 

Meanwhile the procession made its way onward, and, passing 
up the Strand to Temple Bar, proceeded along Cheapside to 
Gaildhall. A messenger had been despatched in advance to 
apprise the authorities of the chancellor's approach, and the * 
lord mayor and aldermen had assembled at the hall, with th<^ 
common council and the chief o£ t\vQ YiNerj* ^mKisiK^. ^yei^'Si 
rohea, to receive hxm, ^ _ 

The area in front of the hall waa ttirou^^QL^v^'^'^ ^^^^i^^^^ 
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who, like the*6rowd at the palace, uttered fearful vodferations 
on the appearance of Jeffreys, while many saluted him aloud as 
''the Butcher," amidst renewed yells and hootings. In this 
way the coach advanced to the great door of the hall, where 
Jeffreys alighted. 

His fear gave way to rage, as he stepped forward, and pro- 
ceeding up a small passage, entered the halL Here he was met 
by Sir Jonn Eyles, the lord mayor, with the sheriffs, aldermen, 
and common council. 

" So, my lord mayor ! your currish citizens show themselves 
very worthy of his majesty's favour — ha ! " he cried, in a terrible 
tone. ** I say, they are a parcel of arrant rebels, my lord 
mayor. The king sent me to you with your charter, and you 
insult me for my pains. Zounds ! I have a mind to take it back 
to his majesty, and tell him what a pack of rebellious hounds 
you harbour here. I will make you pay dearly for this outrage." 

" I hope, mv lord, you will not set down these rude bracers 
as the city of London," said the lord mayor, in a deprecating 
tone : " the citizens have a great reverence for your lordship." 

" In proof whereof, we have all assembled here to meet you, 
my lord," faltered one of the alderman ; " and we greatly regret 
the rudeness you have experienced." 

"By my soul, you shall regret it in another sort," cried 
Jeffreys. '' You shall all pay h& majesty a good round fine for 
this insolence." 

" We will cheerfully submit to his majesty's pleasure, if we 
can only exonerate ourselves before your lordship," answered 
the lord mayor. "You have always shown great love for the 
city. I hope you will overlook the offence." 

" When the king forgives, I will not be severe," returned 
Jeffreys, somewhat mollified. "But take care for the future. 
Now to my message. His majesty is graciously pleased to 
restore. you your charter, and, by his command, I give it into 
your hands, my lord mayor, trusting you will feel duly grateful 
for the royal favour." 

" You shall not find us slack in showing our loyalty and gra- 
titude, my lord," answered the lord mayor ; " and as an evidence 
of our intentions, I beg that you will allow us to return with you 
to his majesty, in order that we may present him with a dumul 
address on tne occasion. Meanwhile his gracious message shaU 
be made known in every part of the city." 

Jeffreys agreed to this arrangement, and, at the request of the 

lord mayor, consented to partite of a collation which had been 

haatily prepared for him in t\ie coxmcil-room, whither he was 

iwoompamea by the chief officexa oi \^iO coT^T^>3Nsya.»^\si\ft \3aA 
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mob without were informed, by sound of trumpet, of the resto* 
ration of the charter, an announcement which called forth the 
loudest acclamations. 

In the mean time the yells with which Jeffreys had been 
saluted on leaving Whitehall had resounded through the palace, 
and created the greatest alarm. Sharing the general panic* 
Mary hastened to her consort's closet, where she found him in 
conference with Barillon, and saw at once, from their troubled 
looks, that they were full of misgiving. 

"Your majesty has heard these fearful shouts," said Mary; 
** do you think the people intend to attack the palace P " 

'* There is little fear of that," answered James ; ** it is too well 
guarded. But the mob are evidently ready for mischief, and 
therefore I have determined to set out instantly for the army, 
and bring the contest to an issue as soon as possible. Do not 
distress me by opposing my resolution. I have sent for the 
Princess Anne to take leave of her, and to charge her to obey 
you in my absence as she would myself ; and I only await the 
chancellor's return from the city to set forth." 

" Your majesty is the best judge of what you should do," 
faltered Mary, scarcely able to restrain her tears. " I can only 
offer you my advice and prayers. Put your confidence in God 
andyour good cause, and may Heaven preserve you ! " 

With these words she turned away, and James was so touched 
that he had no power to call her back. He was silent for 
several minutes alter she had retired, when he renewed his con- 
ference with Barillon, and they continued in anxious debate 
for some time. They were still deliberating, when the Spanish 
ambassador was announced, and by conmiand of James was 
admitted. 

" I have done myself the honour to attend your majesty before 
the time you appointed," he said, "as I received information 
that you were about to join the army. You will find it extremely 
advantageous to you to settle this matter before you set forth ; 
and as Monsieur Barillon is here, perhaps you will be pleased to 
do so at once." 

His excellency refers to the secret treaty wijh my brother 
Louis," said James to Barillon, in an uneasy tone. " Tjie treaty 
will only be acted on in case of necessity. I give you my assu- 
rance, Don Pedro, that I will not call in the aid of France tiU 
the last moment." 

" I wish I could prevail on your majesty to accept it this 
instant," said Barillon. 

" I protest against lus majesty entering into ^x^iJAL^^sa ^^6i^ 
France," returned 
the French king 
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province. Let me implore your maiesty to withdraw from this 
Compact. The appamng snouts which greeted one of your 
ministers a few hours ago, should warn you not to give further 
offence to your people." 

As he ceased speaking, they heard a loud noise, followed by 
thimdering acclamations. James was so excited, that he hurried 
to the window, which commanded a view of the street, and 
looked forth. The ambassadors followed, and could hardly 
believe their eyes, on seeing Jeflfreys in his coach, drawn by the 
populace, while the lord mayor and corporation rode on either 
side, and the people pressed forward to cheer him, throwing up 
their hats, and rending the air with plaudits. 

Uttering u joyful exclamation, James was turning to the am- 
bassadors, when he was joined by Mary, whose face beamed with 
pleasure, while tears of joy gathered in her eyes. 

" This is new life to me ! ** she exclaimed. " Ah ! your 
majesty ; the English people may have their prejudices, but 
they are naturally loyal. They may be won by gentleness, 
though they will not be overpowered by violence." 

" You are right," answerea James. "Let me but once drive 
this invader out of the country, and my people shall have no 
cause to complain of me." 

At this juncture, the vice-chamberlain approached, and in- 
formed the monaxch that the chancellor had returned, accom- 
panied by the lora mayor and corporation, who desired permis- 
sion to present his majesty with an address of thanks. James 
directed the officer to precede him from the room ; and accom- 
panied by Mary, and followed by the two ambassadors, he passed 
on to the public reception-room, where the chancellor and the 
civic authorities awaited him. 

Leading Mary to a chair of state, placed on a fauteuil at the 
upper end of the saloon, James took his place by her side, and 
saluted the officers of the corporation, who made nim a profound 
obeisance. 

" Welcome to Whitehall, my lord mayor and gentlemen," 
James then said ; "I have had much pleasure in restoring you 
your charter ;«and if I can do you any further service, you will 
only need to let me know it." 

** Your majesty's gracious words fill us with joy," repKed the 
lord mayor ; " and we humbly beg that you will permit us to pre- 
sent you with an address of thanks, which the corporation have 
adopted unanimously." 

James assenting, the chamberlain of the city stepped forward^ 
snd read forth an address from the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common council, £lled with, ihe mo&V) ietNe^X. «il^t«»«iy<:>rsa of 
Jofaltjand deyotion to the throiie •, ^el^^iot^^^^ ^^^^Aa 
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to the king for the restoration of their charter ; and concladin^ 
with a declaration of their attachment to the king, queen, and 
prince of Wales. 

James hoard the address with evident pleasure ; and, at its 
conclusion, thanked the corporation in tJie queen's name, as mcU 
as his own, adding, that though the throne was now in some 
danger, nothing could shake his confidence in his people, and 
that he was determined to lead his army in person to the field, 
where he had often hazarded his life in the service of the 
country. 

His kind words, and the gracious urbanity of his manner, 
made a deep impression on the citizens; and they withdrew 
from the presence with renewed expressions of attachment. 

All this had had a cheering effect on Mary, who was now in 
the highest spirits, and, after chatting a moment with Lauzun 
and BariUon, she turned, as the deputation retired, to con- 
gratulate James. 

** It was, indeed, a most agreeable surprise," replied James ; 
and he added to Don Pedro, " and not more surprising to me 
than to your excellency." 

" Neither could it be more agreeable to you, my liege, than it 
is to me," replied Don Pedro, who, if he could have detached 
James from nis connection with France, would really have been 
glad to see him victorious ; ** but do not let this distract your 
attention from what is passing. Withdraw from your alliance 
with the French king, and commission me to negotiate with the 
Prince of Orange." 

" I will not offer any counsel to your majesty on the subject 
of your alliance with my master," observed BariUon ; ** but I 
urgentljT recommend you not to enter into terms with tho 
Prince of Orange." 

" Hear my answer," replied James. " I will neither with- 
draw from my alliance with my brother Louis, nor enter into 
terms with the invader. If he sends to treat with me, I will 
dismiss his first messenger honourably, but I v(ill hang the 
second, and answer his master from the cannon's mouth. Now 
to horse." And turning to Mary, he said, " Has the Princess 
Anne arrived?" 

Mary changed colour. " The princess has sent to ask your 
majesty to excuse her," she said, " she is confined to her cham- 
ber by illness." 

" My darling Anne ill !" cried James, anxiously. ** I wish I 
had known it before ; we would have gone to visit her together \ 
but it is too late now. I must ijiake yoxa TCka-^ei^V;^ *Oafc m-wtsst ^ 
my mquiiies to her." . «. 

Marjr was about to say, ia reply, ^«A. tV<^ ^tvxv»««^ ^^sgcs. 
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possibly not appreciate this mark of paternal affection, as there 
was strong ground for beUeving that her iUness was feigned, in 
order to avoid receiving his parting injunctions; but she in- 
stantly checked herself, unwilling to cause a pang to a heart 
which was already so heavily charged with sorrow. 

After speaking to her for a moment in an under-tone, James 
walked with her to an ante-chamber, where he remained with 
her alone for a few minutes, when he returned to the saloon, 
wearing a cheerful look, though Mary's eyes were dimmed with 
tears. 

Leading the queen forward, James stepped up to the Count 
de Lauzun, and took him affectionately by the hand. 

" I leave her majesty under your protection, count," he said. 
"I am going, I trust, to victory; out," and he lowered his 
voice, " if it prove otherwise, I rely on you to place the queen 
in safety.'* 

" You have laid me imder an eternal obligation, my liege," 
replied Lauzun, placing his hand on his heart. " I was about 
to accompany you to the field, but you have honoured me with 
a higher trust. My life shall answer for her majesty's safety." 

The king pressed ^s hand. He then bowed low to Mary, 
though without raising his eyes to her fac«, and turned, with 
affected gaiety, to a young man on his right, who was conversing 
in low tones with one of the loveliest of the queen's attendants. 

** Now, Mr. Moor," he said, with a faint smile, " you must 
bid adieu to your mistress, and ride to the field witk me. I 
cannot stir without my aide-de-camp." 

Passing down the ^and staircase, and crossing the great hall, 
James hcdted at the aoor of the palace, and raised his hat to the 
court, the male portion of which answered with a cheer, while 
the ladies waved their handkerchiefs. A gallant cavalcade was 
drawn up in the palace-yard, consisting of the personal attend- 
ants of the king, and a troop of the horse-guards ; and stepping 
forth, James mounted a led horse, and directed Moor to take 
his place by his side, which done, the whole party spurred 
forward. 

The road in front of the palace was thronged with the popu- 
lace; and, as James came in sight, deafening cheers arose, 
mingled with cries of " God bless your majesty ! " 

A fiush of pleasure suffused the king's face, and he could not 
conceal his satisfaction. 

" This is a happy day," he said to Moor, ** and yet it is a 
Protestant wind, it blows hard, too ; but see how proudly my 
banner braves it." ^ 

Jfbor glanced towards the finmm^. ol Wi^ \^«siQ^^\.\si^-lLQuse, 
where the royal standard yraa mieed. ^o^^Jca^ ^xqm^I ^^^i^"^ 
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gorgeous blazonry glittering in the sun. But before lie could 
reply to the king's remark, a sudden and violent gust caught 
the flag^staff, and, snapping it in twain, the standard fell pros- 
trate on the roof. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

FEYEBSHAK AND CHUBCHILL. 

While the events just related were taking place in London, 
the king's army had pursued its march, and idtimately encamped 
on Sahsbury Plain. 

The morning was somewhat advanced, as two officers issued 
from a pavilion near the centre of the camp ; and, halting out- 
side, looked anxiously up the road to London. The foremost was 
the Earl of Feversham, the commander-in-chief, and his com- 
panion was Lord Churchill, afterwards the great Duke of 
Marlborough. 

Lewis de Duras, Earl of Feversham, was a native of France, 
and son of the Duke de Duras, and brother of the Duke de 
Lorge. His mother was a member of the noble house of 
Bouillon, and sister of the great Turenne. At the Restoration, 
he bore the French title of Marquis of Blancfort, and, accom- 
panying Charles 11. to England, he was naturalised, and 
appointed to the command of the third troop of horse-guards, 
from which he was afterwards promoted to the first. He behaved 
with great gallantrv in the sea-fight with the Dutch, in 1665 ; 
and some years afterwards, was raised by Charles II. to the 
English peerage, under the title of Baron Duras of Holdenby ; 
and, having married Mary, the eldest daughter of Sir George 
Sondes, of Lees Court, filent, who had been created Earl of 
Feversham, the same title was conferred upon him on the death 
of his father-in-law. In 1679, he was made master of the horse 
to Queen Xatherine, and was afterwards appointed her lord 
chamberlain ; and, on the accession of James II., was admitted 
into the privy council, and despatched as commander-in-chief 
against the D^uke of Monmouth, whom he completely defeated, 
and sent a prisoner to London. 

Feversham was tall and well-shaped, with a frank and ex- 
pressive countenance, and resembled his maternal uncle, 
Turenne. 

Bom at Aske, in Devonshire, on tlie "WOo. o^ ^xssi^ A^^^^^^'^^ 

Churcbm was the son of Sir Winatoii CtoxcVSSi, ^ ^'^'^A 

:B»88et, in WUtsbire, who had joined t\ve »V«a^«sey. qJIv:?^^^'^'^ ^ 
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during tlie civil war, and suffered severely for his loyalty. It 
was probably owing to this circumstance that the education of . 
the future hero was entirely neglected. Lord Chesterfield speaks 
of him as " unusually illiterate ;'* and he said himself that hia 
whole acquaintance with history was derived from Shakspeare's 
plays. A letter in the Clarendon and E/Ochester Correspondence 
furnishes a curious specimen of his orthography. It is dated 
** Jully 4^\if 1685;" and begins thus: — "I have recived your 
lordship's kind letter, and doe ashure you that you waive very 
Just to me in the opinion you had of me, for nobody living can 
have bene more obsarvant then I have bene to my Lord fewoar- 
sham ever since I have bene with him, in soe much that he did 
tell me that he would writt to the king, to lett him know how 
diligent I was, — and I should be glade if you could know 
whether he has done me that Justice.*' 

But to compensate for the deficiencies of education, nature 
had endowed young Churchill with extraordinary personal attrac- 
tions ; and having at an early age been appointed page to the 
first Duchess of York, and ensign in the guards, these attractions 
soon opened \^ him the way to preferment. 

" The Graces," says Chesterneld,* " protected and promoted 
him ; for while he was an ensign of the guards, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, then favourite mistress to King Charles II., struck by 
those very graces, gave him five thousand pounds, with which ho 
immediately bought an annuity for his life, of five hundred pounds 
a year, of my grandfather HaUfax, which was the foundation of 
his future fortune. His figure was beautiful, but his manner 
was irresistible, by either man or woman." It was said of him, ' 
indeed, that he refused more gracefully than other people could 
grant, and that those even to whom he denied favours, were so 
charmed by his flattering manner, that they retired from his 
presence without feeling disappointment. To these advan^iages 
he added a coolness and self-possession which no circumstances 
could disturb, and however he might be provoked, his coun- 
tenance never lost the singular mildness of its expression. As a* 
drawback to so much excellence, however, he had a disagreeable 
voice, which Pope ridiculed in an impublished poem, making 
him, 

'* In accents of a whining: ghost 
lament the son he lost.** * 

His ruling passion was avarice ; and he is spoken of by Swift, in 
one of his letters to Stella, as being as " covetous as hell, and 
ambitious as the prince of it." Lord Bolingbroke unwillingly 

Admitahia avarice, but adds, — " Vo -w^aao-^erj ^^^.t a man, that 

I forgot; he bad that vice." 

* Letters to bis Boa, 1a^X«c \^^, 
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ChurohiU's first military service was at Tangier, where lie 
served as a volunteer, thoujjh holdint? a commission in the 
guards ; and having distinguished himself for skill and courage, 
ho was appointed captain in Monmouth's regiment of grenadierg, 
and in 1672, when the duke was despatched with six thousand 
in en to assist Louis XIV. against the Dutch, Churchill obtained 
permission to accompany him. He remained with the duke 
throughout the campaign, and behaved with such gallantry at the 
sieges of Maestricht and Nimeguen, that he was complimented 
on his conduct by the great Turenne, who mentioned him in very 
flattering terms to the French monarch, and always spoke of him 
as " the handsome Englishman." On his return to England, 
Churchill's services were rewarded with the colonelcy of Little- 
ton's regiment, and he was appointed gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the Duke of York, and, shortly afterwards, hi^ 
master of the horse. Jrom this period he became James's 
inseparable companion, attending him on all the occasions of 
his being sent into exile, both to Scotland and Holland; 
and he was with him in the Gloucester frigate, in 1682, 
w^hen that vessel was wrecked on the Yarmouth Sands. On 
this occasion, James gave a flattering proof of his attachment 
for the young soldier; for, though he was awakened in the 
middle of the night, yet, regardless of all the terrors of the 
scene, his first inquiry was for Churchill, and his first care to 
see him safely bestowed in the only boat that was seaworthy. 
On the 1st of December, 1682, he persuaded the king^ to raise 
his favourite to the peerage, by the title of Baron Eymouth, 
and soon afterwards procured him the colonelcy of the horse- 
guards. It was about this period that Churchill married the 
beautiful Sarah Jennings, sister of La Belle Jennings, of 
Grammont, and afterwards celebrated as the favourite of 
Queen Anne. 

On his accession to the throne, James seized every oppor- 
tunity of conferring new favours on ChurchiU. After sending 
him as ambassador to France, to notify his accession to Louis, 
he created him a viscount, appointed him lord of the bed-chamber, 
and high-steward of the oorough of St. Alban's ; and in the 
following month sent him as major-general, under the Earl of 
Feversham, against his former commander, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth; and by his vigilance on the night of the battle, Churchill 
was mainly instrumental in obtaining the victory. 

" There is no sign of his majesty coming, you see," said the 
Earl of Feversham. ** I will wait another hour ; and if ba \a. 
not here by that time, I shall maxch. \«^«bt^^ ^'a «\s«cs^ V 

" I defer to your lordship's arraiigemexk^^, \yo.\»,^ ^^^'^^^''^^S 
gtm of opinion that we should await ^e ^TietKS VKt^> ^^^ 
Churchill. "It 18 a strong poBition, axLa eo^et^ "^^ ^^^xw- 
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the metropolis, and if an action ensues, our men will be finesh and 
viororous, while the enemy will be wearied with his march." 

"All this is true," rejoined Feversham; "but there is, as 

)ur lordship knows, a great point in making the first attack. 
\y advancing, we shkll give the soldiers more confidence, and at 
the same time defeat any treachery which may be in contempla- 
tion. The rumours that have reached us call for every pre- 
caution." 

"If there were any ground for believing them," replied 
Churchill ; " but I would pledge myself for the loyalty of our 
officers. Prince George is equally satisfied of it ; and a propos, 
here comes his royal mghness." 

Turning, Feversham perceived the prince, and he and 
Churchill advanced to salute him. 

. Prince George, youngest son of Frederick IH., king of Den- 
mark, was bom at Copenhagen on the '2l8t of April, 1653, and 
had attained his thirtieth year when he became tne husband of 
the Princess Anne. He had previously travelled through 
France, Germany, and Italy, and as a soldier, had guned great 
reputation for personal courage, having destinguished himself in 
a signal manner at the celebrated battle of Landen, where his 
brother, Charles V., was taken prisoner by the Swedes, when 
Prince George, perceiving his situation, rushed into the enemy's 
ranks, and rescued the monarch with his own hand. He arrived 
in England on the 16th of Julv, 1683, to solemnise hiis nuptials 
with me Princess Anne ; ana Evelyn, who saw him the day 
after his arrival, says, "He had the iJanishcoimtenance, blonde; 
of few words ; spoke French but ill." Macky describes him as 
" very fat ; loves news, his bottle, and his wife ;" and it may be 
addea, that the prince was not only partial to wine, but was also 
given to dram-drinking. His temper was mild and gentle in the 
extreme, but his capacity was small ; and the kindness of his 
heart frequently made him the dupe of designing persons, when 
he thought he was acting with perfect rectitude. 

"We were talking of these slanderous rumours, sir," said 
Churchill, as the' prince came up $ " and I was assuring Lord 
Feversham, that the enemy reported what they wished rather 
than what they believed." 

" Just so," replied Prince George, drawing forth a massive 
gold snuff-box, and taking a heavy toll of its contents. " There 
is no reason to doubt any of the officers. But see ! yonder comes 
his majesty at last." 

A cloud of dust rising on the road at some distance, proclaimed 
the royal approach. Tummg to t\ie ^wVJdsm, FeveTsnam called I 
-bis alde'de'Csanp, and gave liVoi ^ome *\ii%\?paLQNl\c»\A« %3^Se^^ v 
Mioment more trumpets were keatd m er^erj ^^^'Cvsii^ t);&^^ 
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forth the stirring summons of " Turn out the whole army — turn 
out the whole army ! " 

The whole army, horse and foot, accordingly turned out, and 
mustered on parade, where they were drawn up to receive the 
king. Scarcely was the manoeuvre effected, when James entered 
the camp, accompanied by Moor and his personal attendants, 
and followed by a guard of honour. He was received by the 
artillery with a royal salute, while the band of the guards struck 
up the national anthem, and the whole army presented arms. 

Sliding on to the parade, James was met oy Feversham and 
his staff; and he complimented the general on the fine appear- 
ance of liie army. But though he felt cheered by the imposing 
aspect of the troops, the king still doubted the fidelity of the 
officers, and he informed Feversham of the iQtelligence he had 
received from Moor. 

** I have heard a like rumour, my liege," repHed Feversham ; 
" but I believe it to be erroneous." 

** I will speak to the principal officers on the subject," rejoined 
James ; " let them be called. ' 

Accordingly^ the word was passed for all field officers to step 
to the front. As they ransed themselves in a line, James in- 
formed them in a few woras of the report that had reached him, 
adding that he disbelieved it, and to snow his entire confidence 
in them, he had come to place his crown and his cause in their 
keeping. 

" Your majesty will have no reason to repent your confidence," 
cried I<ord Churchill. ** We are all devoted to you." 

"I shall rejoice to fall in your service, my liege," cried Colonel 
Trelawnev. " My life will be a poor return for the favours you 
have conferred on me." 

" Your majesty has conferred a new favour on us in discredit- 
ing this slander," observed Colonel Kirke ; " but if I catch any 
of these Orange pips, I'll sow them in a soil from which they 
shall never rise tiU the Day of Judgment." 

Prince George of Denmark, the Dukes of Grafton and Or- 
mond, and other leading officers expressed themselves in a 
similar manner, and thewliole body solemnly pledged themselves 
to stand or fall with the king. James then dismissed them, and 
they returned to the ranks, while the monarch passed down the 
front of the line and inspected each regiment in succession. As 
he approached the centre of the line. Moor, who had absented 
himself for a few minutes, rode up, followed by a couple of 
horsemen. 

" Two mesBengera to your ma^eBty " erie^ ^^ '^oyos^'^ \aa^» 
''Lord Danhv, who was reported to \iave ^ome^XX^^ 'f^^^*^^ 
sent to Bay that he has raised YorVsbiio m 1^^:^ >i^\i?»2a., -«»» 
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another messenger brings word that the traitor Lovelace and 
seventy horsemen have been attacked and captured at Ciren- 
cester by the militia." 

James uttered an exclamation of pleasure, and the news 
passing quickly along the line, the whole army burst into a 
simultaneous huzza. As the cheers subsided. Lord Feversham 
approached the king. 

" Now, my liege, let us advance," ho said, " and victory is 
assured us." 

" Not to-day," answered James ; " Churchill reconunends 
our staying here, and I cannot decide in a moment. We will 
talk of it to-morrow." And turning to Moor, he added, " Now 
for Salisbury. We will fix our quaxters to-night at the bishop's 
palace." 

With this he led the way to the road, followed by Moor and 
his guards, and galloped off in the direction of the ancient 
city of the plain. At the same time Feversham dismissed the 
troops, and they retired to their tents, talking over the events 
of the morning. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE MEETING AT STONEHENGE. 

The night was somewhat advanced before Moor was re- 
leased from his attendance on the king ; but late aa it was, he 
determined to return to the camp, in order to satisfy hincuself, 
from his own observation, of the good disposition of the army* 
It was very dark, and the road was extremely lonel]^, all com- 
munication between the camp and city being prohibited after 
sunset ; but at length the moon rising, Moor discovered that hd 
had strayed from the direct route, and at the same time per- 
ceived at a little distance the gigantic outlines of Stonehenge. 

Lofty barrows ran in lines round a level plain» eallcatlie 
Cursus, which tradition asserts was used as a raoe-oourse by 
the ancient Britons ; and in the centre of the area was a Qiroular 
ditch, enclosing a mound of earth about fifteen feet high, and 
within the mound rose the mysterious pile which many rappofle 
to be of ante-diluvian origin. 

Unable to resist the temptation to explore the wondrous relie 

of a forgotten faith. Moor dismounted, and tying his hocrae to i 

thorn, proceeded along a sort o( cva%«^vs, %\x^V^ed to have 

Ifeen the original avenue to the mWyoT ol ^^ cti^owosfc* ^^Sksl I 

anbraced a oircumfereuce oi &\>ou\. ^^ ie^> ^^ ^^"^^ ^Vaak^ 
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had Originally been occupied by three distinct circles of upright 
stones, one circle witfiin the other. These npright stones were 
about five feet apart : they were fourteen feet high, and nearly 
eight in thickness, and each supported an horizontal stone, run- 
ning from one to the other. "Witnin the third circle was an enor« 
mouaflat stone, lying prostrate, supposed to be a Druidical altar. 

Only the front part of the outer circle, forming a sort of cre- 
scent, was now perfect, but many of Ihe stones of the other 
circles were standing, while the remainder lay around in dis- 
order — some leaning against other stones, some partly sunk in 
the earth, and others lying flat on the ground. 

As Moor surveyed tiie mystic pile, rendered more solemn and 
striking by the darkness, which was revealed rather than 
broken, by the partially obscured moon, he could not repress an 
indefinable feeling of superstitious awe, but the impression was 
quickly efiaced by the approach of footsteps, and mechanically 
drawing back benind one of the huge stones, he saw, without 
being hmiself observed, two men enter the temple. 

" We are late," said the foremost, " but they have not been 
here, or they would have waited till we came. Thd^ may miss 
the road in the darkness." 

" There's some one coming n0w," answered his companion. 
" Stand back, a httle, my lord." • 

As they drew into the shadow of one of the gigantic stones, 
two other men, muffled in long cloaks, made their appearance. 

" Orange ! " cried the foremost of the new comers. 

" Nassau," answered a voice 5 and the two men who had first 
arrived stepped forward. 

" Ha ! Lord Mauvesin ! " returned his challenger. ** We 
have kept you waiting, I fear. I have brought Lord ChurchiU 
to see you. 

" Colonel Trelawney tells me you are the commissioned agent 
of the Prince of Orange, my lord," said Churchill. " I am 
anxious to offer my best services to his highness." 

Before Mauvesin could reply* other footsteps were heard, and 
the next moment Colonels E.irke and Colepepper, and the Dukes 
of Grafton and Ormonde, fentered the temple. Giving the pass- 
word of " Orange," and being answered with the countersign, 
they stepped forward. 

**We are all here now, except Combury," said Mauvesin, 
« and I saw him in SaHsbury this morning. My instructions 
can be told in a word ; the prmce wishes to get the tyrant out 
of the way." 

" It is natural that he should do so, WY. \^ -tj^t.qJOo^^'^ ^^^^ 
hceompliBhment," observed Kirkc. **TVie ^iotatassi^ ^^^^"^^^ 
Jhitbfid to a man, and the king "w^il uex«t \i^ -^ew^^s^ 
abandon them," 
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** There is a shorter way of settling^ the business/' said one of 
the speakers, significantlT. * 

There was a pause. "His auditors, as well as the speaker 
himself, owed almost everything to the king's bounty, and the 
dark suggestion filled most of them with horror. 
■ " No, no," cried Churchill. " We will carry him off. I have 
.sounded my regiment, and can depend on its fidelity, and I 
shall seize an early opportunity of taking the king to the out- 
.posts, whence he can easily be removed to the prince's camp," 

This proposition was more agreeable to the confederates, and 
after a short debate, it was acceded to. They then conversed 
for some time on the position of the army, and it was decided 
at last that whatever happened, they should at least prevent the 
Idng from advancing further, as he would otherwise block up 
William in the peninsula formed by the Bristol and English 
Channels — a measure which would be fatal to his enterprise. 

These schemes resolved on, the conspirators took their depar- 
ture, and Moor was again the only inmate of Stonehenge. 
. After waiting for some time, and findingall quiet, he ventured 
from his hiding-place, and passed out. There was no one in 
sight, and hurrying on, he soon reached the spot where he had 
left his horse, which he instantly mounted, and spurring on to 
*the road, shaped his course for Salisbury. 

On his arrival at the city, he answered the challenge of the 
sentinel with the password, which procured him instant admis- 
sion, and riding on he speedily reached the bishop's palace. The 
king had retired, and would not be disturbed, ana he was, there- 
fore, obliged to defer communicating with him till next day. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE BIDS TO THS OUTPOSTS. 



Thb momins had scarcely dawned when Moor was again in 
attendance at the king's bed-chamber^ and after a brief interval, 
he was introduced by the gentleman in waiting to the.ro^al pre- 
sence. James was in bed, but motioning the attendant m)m the 
room, he commanded Moot to adyance, and stepping forward, 
the latter acquainted him in a few words with what he had oves- 
heard at Stonehenge. 
The monarch heard him to an end without intenraptioii« 
though the most poignant distress was pictured in his looks. 
jSevoral minutes elapsed before lie coxM ^iOTi\.tci\\fik& v^^tation. 
, "Thia cannot be, ho said, at\aat,*m\i\iTt\ft^^^^«vs^. ^^'^^' 
must hare dreamed it, Mr. Moot— 3aeam^^*\\.. Vaas^^^^poAi^^ 
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: these men not as sabjects, but as friends. I bare fougbt witb 

them, fasted with them, revelled with them. They have been 

• my companions in adversity, my favourites in prosperity. Thetf 

betray me I No ! no I depend upon it you have been dreaming, 

Mr. Moor." 

"Dreaming, my liege!" echoed Moor, in , amazement. *** I 
' assure your majesty that the meeting took place precisely as I 
have described it." 

" Then yon must have been mistaken as to the men," said 
James. " You could not possibly see them." 

''I acknowledge that I did not see their faces, my liege,*' 
began Moor. 

" I knew it !" cried James, quickly. " Believe me, my young 
friend, the persons you have named would sooner die than desert 
me. But, since you are positive you were not dreaming, I will 
inquire about the meeting at Stonehenge. Treason must evidently 
be at work somewhere." 

" Your majesty's confidence in these traitors fills me with 
alarm," cried Moor, passionately. ** I implore you not to trust 
. them, or you are lost. Confront me with them, and I will make 
good my words." 

" I cannot," replied James, " for though I feel assured that 

. you believe them to be the men you saw, I have no more doubt 

of their fidelity than of your own, and nothing short of actual 

. proof should induce me to insult them with suspicion. I would 

as soon question the dutiful devotion of my own child, the 

Princess Anne. 

Moor felt that he could not pursue the subject farther, and 
taking leave of the king, he withdrew. But though he had 
failed to awaken James to a sense of his danger, he could not 
dismiss the matter from his own mind, and after long reflection 
he determined to repair to the camp, and communicate the whole 
affair to the Earl of Feversham. 

During, his absence, James arose, perused and answered his 
private letters, and partook of a light oreakfast, when an attend- 
ant ushered in Lord Churchill and Colonel Trelawney. 

The monarch changed colour as the two favourites entered, 
but disbelieving the charges brought against them, he received 
them with his usual kindness. 

" We have come to tell your majesty the news," cried Churchill. 
• " The invader has advanced to Axminster, and will probably push 
on further before night, so that we may expect him here in a fe^r 
days ; and, as I command the outposts, I should be ^lfl.d\£ ^'sss^. 
would inspect them." 

"I wili do 80 instantly," answered 3 Q.me^,Tc5C^^vi^>^^^«^^^^^ 

.'whicb lay on the table ; ** I siippoae we \iave "5"^!?^ '^'^ "^^^ 
the end of the plain. Where i» Kirke Bt«Ahs>ne^^ 

o 2 
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" Here, my liege, at WarminBter," replied Olmrchill, placing 
his finger on the map. 

" It is about three hours* ride, your majesty," obsenred Tre- 
lawney, but an orderly has been sent forward to prepare for your 
reception." 

"It is well," replied James, "let us to horse at once." 

With this, he led the way to the palace-yard, where the two 
commanders had lefb a troop of the norse-guards, who receiyed 
them with a general salute. A horse was soon provided for the 
king, and he was about to mount, when his foot slipped, and he 
would have fallen, if one of his attendants, who was close behind 
him, had not caught him by the arm and sustained him. The 
stumble seemed ominous, and James was half inclined to turn 
back, but growing ashamed of his hesitation, he mounted his 
horse, and the whole party rode off. 

James did not address a word to the two favourites till they 
reached the plain, when the fresh, bracing air seemed to revive 
him, and he talked with them very earnestly on the posture of 
affairs, and the temper and condition of the army. As they 
proceeded, the road gradually became more and more lonely, 
but they could still discern both the city and the camp occasion* 
ally, though they were sometimes screened from viiew by enor- 
mous barrows, or by the natural irregularities of the ground. 
As they proceeded, Trelawney became restless, and frequently 
glanced, anxiously around, but Churchill was calm and collected, 
and although the king had again become moody, left nothing 
untried to suistain his attention, at the same time keeping the 
whole party at a gallop. After they had been riding thus for 
some tune, however, James suddenly reined his horse. 

" We must halt a while," he said, " I feel ill." 

** You alarm me, my liege," replied Churchill, " but you can 
procure no aid here. With your leave we wiU push on." 

" We have but a few miles to go, your majesty," cried Tre- 
lawney, " and you will then have every attendance. We will 
get on as fast as possible." 

As he waited a reply, the king })laced a handkerchief to his 
face which was instantly dyed with blood. Trelawney and 
Churchill instantly sprang to the ground, and helped him to 
alight, when Churchill supported him in his arms. 

James felt very faint, and all that Moor had told him respect- 
ing Churchill and Trelawney came forcibly to his mind, for the 
£rst time exciting his suspicions. As he saw himself completely 
in their power, he even dreaded that they might avail themselves 
of his insensibility to take his life. At this moment, he heard 
them exchange a hurried whisper; \i\ft si^\,\ift^«a.Vi'&xL,tie 
£garea o£ the soldiers seemed to ^^t\ xovm^ wA TwaA,^\isa. 
«t once he caught the souadoE tk\jnxxjs^^i^^^^\s^'^ 
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tramp of liorse. The excitement had a favourable effect. The 
bleeding ceased, and his senses were fast returning, when a troop 
of cavalry galloped up, headed by two officers, whose horses were 
covered with foam, and one of whom sprang at once to the 
ground, and hurried forward to the king. It was Charles Moor, 
and his companion was the Earl of Peversham. ^ 

James extended his hand to the former, who raised it to his 
lips. 

" I am glad we have overtaken you, my liege,** said Moor. 
"The general heard you had gone to the outposts, and he 
thought it better we snould follow you.'* 

James pressed his hand, but made no reoly. 

** I suppose your majesty will not thinlc of going on now P** 
said the Earl of Feversham. 

" What, if Lord Churchill and I go on to Warminster, my 
lord P" said jTrelawney, anxiousljr — ^for the appearance of Moor . 
and Feversham excited his suspicions* " The outposts ought to 
be inspected without delay." 

" Or course, of course, * said Feversham, sharply ; " but we 
may want both you and his lordship elsewhere. Fall in with 
your men. I will give you your orders presently.' 

The two commanders replied with a salute, and turning to 
their horses, were quickly in the saddle. Thouj^h suffering from 
weakness, James determined to return to Salisbury on norse- 
back, and accordingly, leaving the command to Feversham, he 
rode back slowly, closely attended on the right by Moor, and 
followed by the whole party. And in this order they reached 
the city* 



CHAPTER XIL 

£ST-IL POSSIBLE P 

WoBN out in body and mind, and harasssed by a thousand 
anxieties, James was in great need of repose ; but scarcely had 
lie entered the episcopal palace, when a courier presented him- 
self, bringing intelligence of an advantage having been gained 
by a small body of me royal troops over a superior force of the 
enemy, at Wincanton in Somersetshire ; and it was detetmined 
to hold a council of war -to consult on what was to be done. 
Messengers were accordingly despatched to the principal offiGeit«^ 
of the army, requiring their imme^ate aXXetvAaxvc.^ % «aSs.Sss.^'5i 
interim Jamea neld a private confetenc© 'W^^ ^^ '^'sxs. <2s^ 
Feversham. 



I have' ordered Lord Ckurckill and Co\o^^\ '^'^^^^l- 



remain in attendance, my liege,'* BaidlPo\eTAMv»v» 
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Moor lias confided to me the communication Iio made to you, 
and I fear it is but too true. Under any circumstances, it will 
only be a proper precaution to place them under arrest. 
Supposing them guilty, depend upon it they are not the only 
disanected officers, and the arrest of two such distinguished 
persons will strike terror into the others." 

" I see all the advantage of it," .answered James ; " but if 
they are innocent — as I desire to believe them— I should never 
forgive myself for such a step. Let us, at least, wait till we 
discover some corroborative evidence of their guilt."* 

While they were thus talking, they were joined by Barillon, 
who had just arrived from London, and becoming acquainted 
with the subject of their conversation, he strongly supported 
the advice of Feversham. But the longer they argued, tne more 
obstinately James adhered to his resolution, and, at last, they 
gave up the point in despair. 

The gentleman-in-waiting now entered, announcing that the 
leading members of the council had arrived, and James passed 
into another chamber, accompanied hj Feversham and Barillon. 
Here they found Prince George of Denmark, the Dukes of ■ 
Grafton and Ormonde, and 'Lord Qhurchill, together with 
Colonels Trelawney, Berkeley, Lewson, and Maine. After looking 
round, the king in(iuired for his nephew, Lord Cornbury, the 
commandant of Salisbury ; and was informed that the messenger 
despatched for his lordship had not yet returned. But while he 
was talking apart with Barillon, the messenger arrived, intro- 
.ducing the assistant-commandant. Major Nunn; and James 
again inquired the reason of the nobleman's non-attendance. 

" I will relate the whole affair to your majesty," answered 
Nunn. " This morning, Lord Cornbury ordered out all the 
garrison, consisting of three regiments of cavalry, and marched 
us off towards Dorsetshire. I did not like his proceedings, and 
after riding some distance, I demanded to see his orders. He 
evaded me for the time, and during a short halt, found means to 
escape, with three or four common troopers, and they have gone 
over to the enemy." 

James uttered an exclamation of amazement. ''Could my 
own nephew be so false, when the common men were so true P" 
he added, mournfully. 

" JEst'il possible /" exclaimed Prince George of Denmark, 
with an expression of horror, which he exaggerated by taking an 
immense pmch of snuff. 
22ie other memben of the ccunoiL uttered similar exclamations, 
bai be/ore they could pursue tlie axjib^eoX. ixa^Jsiet, »* ^^Ksfe -??«* 
heard IB the ante-chamber, and pTeaexit\Y >i)tt^e> ^oo^^^^Okks^xv 
% And A renerable-looking maa» \^W^ ca\xsiWa»»si^^^x^^^ 
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impreflB of the deepest sorrow, made his appearance* It was 
the Earl of ClarendoD, the deserter's father. 

Casting a distracted look round the council, the earl hurried 
up to the king, and threw himself at his feet. 

"Pardon! pardon, my gracious master!" he exclaimed, ip 
mournful accents. '* Do not punish the father for the ofienee of 
the child." 

** Heaven forbid !" cried James, extendmg both his hands, and 
forcing him to rise. "From my heart I am sorry for you. 
May you derive that comfort from Heaven Vhich is denied you 
on earth." . 

** Oh ! my liege, your gracious words overpower me," replied 
Clarendon. " What does not our house owe you ! You raised; 
my father to the highest dignities ; you gave your hand to my 
sister;, you have showered down emoluments and honours on 
myself and my brother. Yet my son — ^my only son, is the first 
to desert you ! " 

As he spoke, he covered his face with his hands. 

"Be comforted, my lord!" said James, embracing him. 
" You have lost your son, but I will be both a son and a brother 
to you. Gro now, and repose yourself. We will talk of it here- 
after — when this wound is healed." 

A profound silence followed Clarendon's departure. At length' 
the ooimoil began to consider how they were to act against the 
enemy. Maps were carefully surveyed, reports examined, and a 
variety of opinions expressed, but no positive course was decided 
on, when, after an interval of nearly an hour, a letter was handed 
to the king, which he opened and read. As he did so, a look 
of surprise spread over his face, but it was quickly succeeded by 
a flush of indignation, strangely mingled with disgust. 

" You all heard what Lord Clarendon said about his son," he. 
then cried. " He has now written to me to say that, all things 
considered, he thinks it better to follow his son's example, and, 
accordingly, he has himself deserted to the enemy." 

**'Ah, mon Dieu I mon Dieu ! JEIst^il possible f" exclaimed,. 
Prince George with another huge pinch of snuflT. 

" The father and son may well go together, my liege 1" cried 
the Earl of Feversham, with a look of ine£fable disgust. " They 
are not worth consideration." 

" Bight, my lord !" cried Churchill. " But I must pray your 
majesty to adjourn the council. I must positively inspect the 
oncosts this evening, and it grows late." 

"We must decide on our opevatio\i« to-Tek^oX.;* ^xiWfi^Bw^ 
James; "hut I will not detain you«3idCo\oTi!^'^:^«^'5^^'^' ?; 
shall remember your advice— namely , t\ia\. ^© VtA^k'Si^Jy^^ x's^ss 
in our present position. You axe ax '^AbetX^ ^ %^*^ 
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Churchill instantiy arose, as did also Trelawne j ; and, taking 
leave of the king they withdrew. 

The council had been debating some time, when the door was 
again opened, and Moor was ushered in. Stepping forward, the 
young man made some commimication, in an imdertone, to the 
King, which violently agitated him. 

'* This is indeed sad news," said James, at length, " but I am 
more affected by their' ingratitude than their desertion. Your 
fears of treachery were but too well grounded, my lord," he 
added, to Feversham. Lord ChurchiU and Colonel Trelawney 
have deserted to the enemy." 

** Mon Dieul mon JDteu! mon JDieuf JEst-il possible!** 
exclaimed Prince George, taking a pinch of snuff between each 
exclamation. 

The other members of the coimcil seemed to be equally as- 
tounded. 

" The dastards should be pursued," cried the Duke of Grafton.. 
" But perhaps it is better to let them go. They will fall into our 
hands anon." 

" If they do, let them be tried by a drum-head court-martial,' 
and executed on the spot," cried Ormonde. 

" They are traitors of the blackest dye," said Colonel Berkeley. 
** But let me beseech your majesty not to doubt the loyalty of 
your other officers. For my ovm part I swear to conquer dr die. 
I will neither give nor take quarter. Is not this invasion with- 
out parallel P In the midst of profound peace, when our ^or 
country, so long torn by faction, was enjoying all the blessmgs 
of your majesty's bemg^i rule, this unnatural Calvinist — ^tms 
Dutch pest, plunges us into all the ]|orrors of civil war. And 
does any one dare to speak of quarter P Whoever does so ia 
your majesty's enemy, and I denounce him as a traitor." 

" I cannot blame you, but I must insist that quarter be given," 
replied James. ** My wishes will be expressed in the order of 
the day." 

** If they command quarter to be given I will obey them, my 
lie^e, though reluctantly," returned Berkeley. ** But tibiese base 
and unnatural desertions have over-excited me, and I crave your 
permission to retire." 

James readily excused him, and Berkeley withdrew, leaving 

the coimcil in mil debate. Thus they continued for some time, 

discussing the question before them with great warmth, but 

without any sign of coming to a decision, when a proposition 

was made which req^uired reference to Berkeley, and a mesenger 

was sent to recall hmi. The mefiBem^eT "wqa ^^ie<c^ lyaarly an 

J^ur, but at Jength returned, "bxmf^^ \niQTtMias>pa. *Osiai^ Hias^ 

colonel had deserted to the eivemy . ^ . ^ 

^— -yj / a_;fc / a^^ f—Eat4l j)088ible ! ** «x.^^»Maa^ 



"YTasay 
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George, nearly stiflmg: liiinself with an enormous pinch of snuff. 

'* It is scarcely cremble P " cried- the Doke of Ormonde. " To 
hear him talk, one would suppose him the most loyal man in 
the country. I shall now doubt every one." 

" I always doubt great talkers," observed the Duke of Grafton. 
'' I thought^ Berke&y a traitor, but he masked his treason with 
furious words. But these desertions are infectious, and some 
steps should be taken to reassure the men. With your majesty's 
leave I will ride off to the camp." 

'' And 1 will accompany you, if his maiesty will permit me ! " 
cried Ormonde. " It may have a ^ood effect on the men." 

"I do not fear for the men, if the officers are faithful," 
observed Eeversham, 

" Let them go," said James, unable to disguise his uneasiness. 

The two dukes accordingly .withdrew. A pause ensued, but 
it was quickly broken by Eeversham, who assured James that 
he might place the most implicit trust in the common soldiers. 
The remaining officers corroborated this opinion, and while they 
were all conversing, a pa^e entered, and presented Eeversham 
with a letter, which, as it was marked official, he opened and 
read. It was from his brother, the Count de Eoye, and informed 
himi that the Dukes of Grafton and Ormonde had gone over to 
the Prince of Orange. 

" Mon DienI mon Dieu! esUil passible?** cried Prince 
George, nearly emutying his snuff-box m his consternation. 

The king seemed stupified. 

" I think, my liege, we had better adjourn our deliberations 
till night," resumed Eeversham. " In the mean time, I will call 
the officers together, and ascertain how they are disposed. 
We can then decide more easily what is to be done." 

".If I may venture a suggestion, I would recommend all the 
officers to be sworn," said Colonel Maine. " I would not trust 
my own brother after these desertions." 

" Oh ! swear them b^ all means," said Colonel Lewson. 

"Confer on this point as you ride along," replied James. 
" Take Moor with you, my lord, and he can bring me an account 
of your proceedings." 

Bending deferentially, Eeversham withdrew, accompanied by 
Lewson and Maine, who, as they retired, were heard expressing 
their determiation to stand or die with the king. An hour after- 
wards. Moor entered the room, bringing intelligence that the 
two colonels had deserted Eeversham on ,the road, and fled to 
the enemy's camp. 

A'-h I a—h ! JEsUil possible ! " exdoAme^ ^S^^tb <^^'^^i^> 
clearing out bis snuff-box, and skattixig it m ^w^wcc* -w \v 'w 
Jamea was ailent, and sank into a Twer^a, 'm ^^X^^^^-^ 
miued for some time, but apousing \iiB»e\X it^»fttOftft va^^'^ 
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and to his surprise, found he was alone. A strange suspicion 
flashed across nis mind, and summoning an usher, he sent him 
in search of Moor. The young man speedily made his appear- 
ance, wearing a sad but resolute look. 

" Where is the Prince of Denmark P " asked James. 

" I have but this moment heard of his departure, my liege,**' 
replied Moor. "I grieve to say that he has desOTtea to tho 
enemy." 

"What, JSst'il possible gone too ! ** cried James, with a bitter 
smile. " Well, well, I can spare him better than a good trooper. 
Why he has left his snuff-box behind him — empty too, pah ! '* 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

THB BBTBBAT. 

It was nieht. James was again seated at the oouneil-board, 
and around nim were assembled Feversham, BariUon, the Count 
de Eoye, and Lords Dumbarton and Melfort, debating gravely, 
but earnestly, the important question of the future operations- 
of the army. 

" The enemy has now advanced too far to be blocked in tbe 
peninsula of the south-western counties," observed Feversham, 
and our present position is by no means strong. I therefore 
counsel a retreat." 

" Then we must cross the Thames," said Dumbarton. " That 
will enable us to cover London." 

" Why not march against the enemy, and strike a blow at 
once P " said James. 

" It is now too late, my liege," said Feversham. " The enemy 
has the country open before him, and he will not venture a 
battle. Our safest course is, to place the Thames between us, 
and protect the capital." 

" I have received certain information that the Prince of Orange- 
will decline a battle," said Barillon. 

** Then, we have no alternative but to retreat," rejoined James. 
" Send off messengers to call in the outposts, and when they 
return, we will retire in order beyond (the Thames. In tho 
meantime, let our intention be kept a profound secret." 

So saying, he arose, and dismissing tho council, withdrew to 

take some repose. 

It was a dark night, and the cami^ ^«a wi%VS^.%a ^^sstt^SM^vA^- 

^^ffC^ ^«r the occasional voice of a «eiAme\,^TOTLwmssfl^** iC8i% 

w. Suddeoly a trumpet waa la^ewd «o\i&d:\i^% ^ v^aeifcx^ 
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motiber part the rolling drum and elirill fife called the host to 
irxns, and in a moment all was noise and confusion. 

Soldiers were now seen scrambling from the tents, officers 
running about ; others riding to and fro ; troopers leading forth 
Jieir horses ; squadrons assembling ; battalions forming in line ; 
nroznen rushing out half-dressed ; pioneers striking the tents ; 
;he baggage-train attaching horses to the waggons; artillery- 
nen, headed by their officers, dragging forth the cannon ; while 
;he clang of trumpets, the roll of drums, and the shrill whistle 
>f the ** ear-piercing fife," together with the shouts of the officers, 
;he cries of women, and the voices of the soldiers answering to 
he muster-rolls resounding on every side. 

In a short time, some of the infantry regiments were in mo- 
tion. The remainder quickly followed, marching by various 
'outes towards Maidenhead, Windsor, Egham, and Chertsey, 
irhere they were to be distributed, while me rear was covered 
5y the cavalry. 

Unable from weakness to mount on horseback, James pursued 
bis way in one of the heavy carriages of the period, drawn by six 
borses. About a dozen dragoons accompanied the vehicle, 
irhioh proceeded at a rapid pace, and soon left the army behind. 

Aft«r an interval of about an hour, it was overtaken by a 
strong force of dragoons, the commander of which ordered the 
party in attendance to fall to the rear, and as they did so, he 
completely surrounded the carriage. He was then observed 
giving some directions to the postuions, and soon afterwards the 
carriage turned into a by-road, and drove along as before. 

The commander of the new party now fell back a few paces, 
and was joined by two other horsemen, who, though muffled in 
their cloaks, appeared to be civilians. ^ 

" We have him now," he said. *' In an hour we shall well 
place him in the prince's- hands." 

While this was passing, the officer in charge of the first party 
3f dragoons had fallen back froqi his men, and turning round, 
rode off unperceived in the opposite direction. After riding 
K)me distance, he was encountered by a strong force of troopers 
joming along very leisurely, and spurring up to their com- 
nander, he exchanged a few words with him in a low tone. The 
commander then ordered a halt, and calling forward a sturdy 
yeoman who acted as guide, they held a brief and rapid dis- 
course together, when he gave the word to resume their march 
it a quiet pace. 

Meanwhile, the king's captors urged the y^^^*^"^^ "^ -ssa^^ 
jvery exertion ; hut it was soon found. t\ia\» m^a -^as^S.^^ ^«3m^^^ 
\ould not he moved along cross-road^ -s^i^^ >J)aft %^xaa ^"^'^'^^^-^^ 
a the highway. Their progresB wwi b\o^» wAV^ ^^w^« 
t^ th0 oonBtant joltmg of 5ie caxri^^e ^wotsJA. itora^ ^»«^ ^'"^ 
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and lead to a premature discovery, ^or was this apprehension 
groundless. At first, James bore the jolting of the vehicle in 
silence, but after a time, finding that it continued, he turned to 
Moor, the only other inmate of the coach, and expressed his sur- 
prise that the road should be so bad. 

As he was about to look forth from the window, sounds of 
confusion were heard without, and before he could discover the 
occasion of them the carriage was suddenly stopped. The next 
moment the door was opened, and Snewin presented himself, 
while Mauvesin and the Duke of Grafton were seen behind. 
Snewin had a pistol in his hand, but before he could raise it 
Moor wrested it from his trembling grasp, for unscrupulous as he 
was, the ruffian was alarmed at his position, and in the scuffle it 
went off, and lodged its contents in the roof of the coach. 

Meanwhile, Grafton and Mauvesin were both springing on 
Moor, when several shots were fired, and at the same time their 
force was attacked both in front and rear. The darkness iu- 
creased the confusion, and in a moment the two contending 
parties were mingled together in strange disorder. Moor had 
thrown Snewin to the ground, but as he sprang back into the 
carriage in order to protect the king, the constable picked himself 
up and escaped, while Grafton and Mauvesin flew to their horses 
under a volley from the royal party, and as they turned. Moor 
saw one of them swerve in his saddle. But his companion kept 
him from falling, and calling his men around him, bore biTn on, 
pursued for some distance by the king's dragoons. 

All this had passed with such rapidity, that James had scarcely 
recovered from the first surprise when he found himself in safet;^. 
At this moment the Count de Eoye, who was the leader of his 
deliverers, ap^esa^d at the carriage-door. 

" I congratulate your majesty on your escape,** he said. " I 
shall not leave you tiU I see you in safety.** 

" Be it so, count,** replied James. " Mr. Moor tells me the 
traitors have escaped. Did you know any of them P " 

" No, my liege,'* replied the count. "Mr. Moor had the best 
o^portunily of recognising them, for I saw one of them struggling 
with him.* 

** Yes, it was a ruffian named Snewin," cried Moor, " and his 
companions were Lords Mauvesin and Grafton. But where are 
our postilions P Ha ! the knaves were no doubt in league with 
them, 'and have decamped. You must lend his majesty three 
of your troopers' horses, count." 

i!be advice was acted upon, and in a short time the carriage 

was again on its way, and arrived m "Lou^qti ^^ws^ -fett^er . 

interrapidon, \ 

Ameasenger had been despatolie^L Vn ^^dvwvce^ \o ^^qvx^<»K^ 

•WW'^ Approach, and though iti?aa ^wccieVi ^iV^^.^V^ii.'Oc 
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Jroyal carriage reached Whitehall^ tHe whole household was astir. 
Afighting, James entered the palace, followed by Moor, and 
pa4ssing up the grand staircase was met by Mary, who, informed 
of his approach, had hurried unattended to welcome him. 

The meeting of the royal pair was affecting in the extreme. 
They said but little, but their looks spoke more plainly than 
worAi the anguish they endured. Passing into a neighbourins 
gallery thejjr were met by the Count de Lauzun and Sabine, and 
James, takmg Lauzun by the arm, walked slowly on with him, 
while Sabine lingered behind, and was joined bj Moor. 

" I am afraid aU is lost for the king," she said, after they had 
exchanged a few words. 

" ITot if he would venture a battle," answered Moor. " In 
that case he would be the victor ; for his army is superior to the 
enemy's, and the common men, and the greater part of the 
officers, are faithful." 

" Why do you not tell him this P " returned Sabine. " He 
would surely listen to the counsel of one who has shown such 
devotion to him." 

"You are mistaken," answered Moor. "To all the repre- 
tentations made hiTn on the subject, his answer is that he cannot 
xely on the soldiers. Depend upon it, he will noLprisk a battle. 
But do not be alarmed. I trust there is no immemate danger." 

Such was not the opimon of the king; and as he walked for- 
ward with Mary and Lauzun, he made uiem acquainted with his 
sentiments. 

" My despatches have informed you of the desertions, and of 
the disaffected state of the army," he said. " There remains 
only one course for me to adopt, which is to place the>queen and 
Prince of Wales in safety, and then either treat with the Prince 
of Orange, or strike one blow for it." 

" Your majesty says well," replied Lauzun. " But I would 
strike the blow first, and treat afterwards." 

" Whatever is done, I will not leave my husband I " cried 
Mary. 

" It must be," said James. " I will show you the necessity 
Mof it. But where is Father Petre." 

*• He has gone," answered Mary, hesitatingly. 

" Gone ! " echoed James. 

." He craved my permission to retire to France, and I could 
not refuse him," returned Mary. " He said that it would be for 
Totir majesty's advantage, and his life was certainly in danger 
here — the mob were so violent." 

" It may be better that he is gone," said Ja.m!&«. " 12pak»^\!>sfi^ 
is this jou aay about the violence o£ t^e "cvc^^ "VKJass^sgs^^^oa 
people were with us." ^ v.«^«<^ 

''Ma, my Uege ! " said Mary, moxxioioSll \ '' ^^ ^"^ ^2osa^^ 
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with eyerv canrent. Yoar enemies hare been amonf^ them, and 
have made them believe that if you win a victory, it is your 
intention to have a general slaughter of the Protestants. This 
has infuriated them against you ; and they would, no doubt, 
have attacked the palace, if Lord Craven had not oome to our 
assistance, with a strong force of the guards." 

".You amaze me!" cried James; *'but does not this show 
you how expedient it is that you should leave the country f Let 
me see you and our son in safety, and I shall be able to act with 
more decision. 

'* I will remain and share your dangers," answered Mary ; 
** were anything to happen to you, and I were absent, I should 
never know peace agam." 

" I am but too sensible of your affection," returned James, 
tenderly ; " never could I prize it higher than now, y^en those 
whom i have most loved are the first to desert me. But I con- 
jure you, by your love for me, and for our son, not to inerease 
my embarrassment by remaining here. It is now in my power 
to protect your flight, but such will not be the case long.*' 

'* Let me add my persuasions to those of his majesty, flracions 
madam," urged Lauzun ; " should you or the Prince of Wales 
fall into thejiands of the Prince of Orange, our cause is for ever 
lost." 

** I will go, then," faltered Mary ; " but on condition that your 
majesty promises to follow me withm twenty-four hours. No 
other consideration shall induce me to leave you." 

James mused a moment, evidently in deep perplexity. 

" I promise you, then, that unless things take a more fa- 
Tourable tarn, I will follow you in that time," he said. "My 
brother Louis will afford us an asylum, and something teUs me 
we shall soon be called back by our people. We must now make 
immediate arrau^ments for your journey. I will myself notify 
it to the Princess Anne, and she will accompany you." 

" Alas, my dear liege ! " exclaimed Mary, tears gathering in 
her eyes, "you must now suffer a new sorrow — the greatest a 
parent can know. The Princes Anne has clandestinely lefb the 
palace, in company with Lady Churchill, and gone over to the 
enemy." 

The king heard her in silence, but a deadly psleneu spread 
over his face, and he looked as iif he would faU to the ground 
He was supported, however, by the Count de Laueun, and in i 
moment or two his emotion, though far from disappearioi^ 
became less violent. 

"Have they taken away my child — nly darling Anne P" he 
'cned, "Has she, too, foraaien. me^ CYl, Qc^^\ t\vva ia tool 
much!" and he added the e\acu\aV\on. ol ^^sv'fc^^^m^W^ ^Sti' 
^frnv- enemieB had only cnxfted me, 1 cox^>aK«^\«8rafc VV.V* 
it There waa something bo toxxcToms m ^^ \yQ2K^' ^^^ ^^^.'^ 
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both Mary and Lauzun were too much affected to offer the 
Icing consolation, and they were all silent for several minutes. 
Suddenly, however, James seemed to arouse himself, and seized 
Mary by the hand. 

" Come," he said, wildly ; " let us be gone. "We will leave 
this unnatural land, where subjects betray their king, and chil- 
dren desert their parents. I will go out, in my old age, on the 
wide world, and find another homo." 

"We will go together," said Mary, with eagerness; "only 
death shall part us." 

" Stay, my liege, 1 implore you ! " cried Lauzun. " Do not 
,throw away the slightest chance of recovering your rights. 
Itemain here at least the time proposed by her majesty, and 
make sure that everything is really lost; meanwhile, I will 
escort her majesty to a place of safety." 

" Be it so, then !" cned James. " I have yet a son left, who 
is too young to be perfidious ; were it not so, I could now lie 
down, and pray God that my sorrows and my life might end." 

" I will not add to your distress, by opposing your wishes," 
"said Mary, " sad as it is to leave you ; but I wifl instantly pre- 
j)are for flight." 

With this she turned away, leaving the king still leaning on 
.Lauzun's arm. There was a pause. 

" You said, count, you would escort her majesty to France," 
.Bcdd James, at length. " I need not say how glad I should be 
if you render me this service ; but, if I remember right, when 
you first jcame to this country, you were forbidden, on pain of 
death, to return to your own." 

" iSrue, my liege, but my sovereign will not punish me for my • 
.devotion to your majesty," answered Lauzun ; " but if I even 
.ihooght otherwise, I should not hesitate to fulfil your wishes." 

" JLouis will not punish you," said James, quickly. " Should 
.jou inour his displeasure, I will excuse you to him ; but promise 
,me — swear to me, that you will not leave the queen till she is 
.sate in France." 

"1 do swear, sire, by everything I hold sacred!" cried 
tjBXusim, solemnly. 

" I should not have asked your oath, count," answered James, 
.pressing his hand. " The bare word of the Coimt de Latizun is 
.the best of bonds : but I am low and sorrowful ; and when my 
.own child deserts me, how can I look for faith in strangers ! 
!Bot enough. Nothing can make me doubt you." 

" Your majesty sh au n ever have cause to do so," said Lauzun : 
;•• but time presses. With your majesty's leave* '^^ ^^Jl^'B^^ssa 
Tor the queen's departure." ,^^ 

^ Jameg aasented, and turning round, t\i.eY =^om^^'^*^'^»^^ 
iras still in waiting, and passed out ot t\iO g,«ML«xi» 
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BOOK THE PIPTH. 

CHAPTEE L 

THE BOTAL FUGITIVES,— THB CAMP OF THE INVADES* 

Flanked on one side "by a sweep of the river Ax, the camp 
of the Prince of Orange extended, on the other, over an area 
of about four miles, to the small town of Axminster, in Devon- 
shire. 

In the centre of the town, near the ancient minster, was a 
massive stone building, usually appropriated to the clerjjy, but 
now surrounded by sentries, and occupied by the Pnnce of 
Orange, who was seated with Sidney, Schomberg, and Benfcinck, 
in one of the upper rooms. 

They had been conferring together some time, when an aide- 
de-camp appeared, ushering in liord Combury. 

" Lord Combury ! " echoed William, staring at the new comer 
in STm>rise. 

** Yes, your highness," replied Combury, much abashed ; 
" I have come to offer you my services. ** You are, no doubt, 
surprised that I do so, but the private considerations that bind 
me to King James cannot divert me from my public duty. I 
owe this sacrifice to my country and my religion." * 

" You say well,*, my lord," returned WiUiam, coldly. "Yon 
will remain in the camp till further orders. When I have any 
commands for you, I will send for you." 

Upon this, the nbbleman withdrew, much mortified at Ids 
cold reception ; and William and his counsellors resumed their 
conversation. Bentinck said little, but Sidney and Schombei]|^ 
seemed shocked at the perfidy of Combuiy ; and though their 
discourse referred to other subjects, William alluded to it re- 
peatedly, exclaiming, at last, after a lonff pause,— 

" Perfidious traitor ! I should as soon nave expected to see hif 
father." 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when the aide^e-eamp 
ushered m the Earl of Clarendon. Sidney and Schomberg 
exchanged glances : a cloud passed over William's face, buS 
jDstaDtfy disappeared, and Clarendon hurried forward^ and threw 
Jiimselfat the prince's feet. 
*' Welcome to England, mgTity «a V V^ cna^, ^* Ci^\»«^ 
^^or liberty, and our religion^ are now y^^"*^^** 
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" Their preservation is not yet secured, my lord," answered 
William, with freezing stiffness; *'it will depend on a total 
change of persons. You apprehend me P Ha ! * 

" Assuredly, yowr majesty " replied Clarendon, 

As he spoke, he gazed in tl^ie prince's face, but there was 
nothing to indicate that William heeded the title by which he 
had been addressed. 

" We will talk of this another time," said the prince ; *' mean- 
while, you will be assigned a lodging in the camp." 

Scarcely believing that he could be dismissed so abraptl]^, 
Clarendon was about to speak again, but William waved ms 
hand, and turned with a smile to Schombere^. Burning with 
shame and mortification, the nobleman retired, and, as he 
quitted the room, heard William say, in an indignant tone, — 

" What monstrous ingratitude ! But we can despise the 
traitor, whHe we profit by his treason." 

'*It were well your nighness disguised your sentiments a 
while/' urged Bentinck, " or you may drive them back to the 
enemy.* , 

** !Not in;this instance," answered William ; " this worthy pair 
have crossed the rubicon, and cannot return. But what news 
fromSpekeP" 

'* This despatch is from London," replied Sidney, ** and repre- 
sents the city to be in a state of ferment, owing to the dis- 
covery of a popish manifesto, in which the king engages, in the 
event of being the victor, to have a general massacre of the 
Protestants." 

jp '' The manifesto is Speke's own handiwork," cried Schomberg, 
angrily. 

. " Speke is over-zealous no doubt !" said William ; ** but I can 
]iardly believe he would go the length of forging a manifesto. 
You must be mistaken, Schomberg ; but let me hear the de- 
spatch." Before the letter could be read, the aide-de-camp 
•^•in made hiB appearance, ushering in Lord ChurchiU ani 
Colonel Trelawney. 

The surprise of William and his counsellors was so great, 
that at first they seemed undecided what to say ; but the easy 
manners and perfect self-possession of Churchill soon dispelled 
their embarraisment. . 

, "I have come to offer your lughness my sword," said 
Churchill, laying the weapon at William's feet. "I cannot 
raise it against the defender of the religion and liberties of my 
.country." 

" Yet he is willing to draw it agamat loi^ Aoeiife^wiXw^V ^^^visa.- 
pered Schomberg to Sidney. ,, . a"^'^ 

*'Iwill Bud a pJace in my camp fox yow, my \ox^, ^^<^ ^ 
Ziwo, with Btrained courtesy, ** Take u^ yo\ix ^^^"^^^ 
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of you. I am lo unprepared for your offer, tliat you must for- 
give me if I take time to consider it." 

" I shall await your liig1iness*s pleasure," answered Churchill, 
indifferently. " I have little fear that my sword will rust in the 
scabbard." * 

" This is the first lieutenant-general I ever knew who deserted 
his colours," said Schomberg, loud enough to be heard by 
Churchill. 

Despite these mortifying rebuffs, Churchill's countenance 
retained its look of composure, and without noticing Schom- 
berg's remark he withdrew, followed by Trelawney, whom the 
prince did not even notice. 

When they had retired, Sidney expressed his regret that they 
had been received so coldly. 

" If this course is persisted in, your highness will be deprived 
of your ablest supporters," he said. 

" I do not call every one who comes over to my standard, a 
traitor," replied Wilham, "but I do call those traitors who, 
owin£ everything to their king, are the first to desert him." 

" X our niffhness is in the right," cried Schomberg ; " and so 
much do I distrust these men that I would place a guard over 
them." 

" A despatch, your highness," said an orderly, advancing. 
" What is this P " cried William, breaking open the letter, and 
glancing hurridly over its contents. " It is from Lord Mauvesin," 
he added, after he had perused it, " and he asserts that the enemy 
is on the point of retreating." 

" Let us advance, then, and decide his fate by a battle," cried 
Bentinck. 

" We are not in a position to come to an engagement," said 
William ; " but we will press close om his rear, ^ive the order 
to advance at once." 

His commands were obeyed, and in a short time large bodies 
of infantry were seen mustering in the camp, while squadrons 
of cavalry poured in from the various cantonments, ana quiekly 
assembled on parade. After a hasty inspection, they were told 
off in marching order, and amidst martial music and the 
cheering vociferations of the soldiers, moved ^ff in the direction 
of Salisbury Plain. 

At this moment a dragoon spurred up to William, who was 
riding at the head of the army in company with Schomberg and 
Sidney, and presented hinn with a sealed packet. 
"Thia hrmss information," cried WiUiam, after glancing at 
the contents of the packet, " that t\ie long is about to send away 
^Ae queen and the prince. This muat \>© "^TWwiXfc^. "Sift V^mae^ 
^X go, hut they must be secured, ot bJA. oxa \«5ocpQ2t -^f^N^ 
^^wn away. Find a trusty feV\o^,^vdsie^, mA VJtVvccL^^ 
^»rd with the utmost speed. 1 1^ \ie ^wiX*^ i^a Nsoaa oti. ^eBfe 
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road, he will be in London as soon as the king." And turning 
to Schomberg, he added, " Marshal, send off a despatch to 
Admiral Herbert, and bid him scour the channel with the whole 
fleet, in case the fugitives should get out to sea." 

Replying with a military salute, the two officers turned their 
horses, ana galloped off towards the rear. 



CHAPTEE IL 

SIEGE OF NEWGATE. 

The return of the king to Whitehall, and the more significant 
fact that his army was in full retreat, soon became known 
throughout the metropolis, and, at an early hour in the morning, 
immense multitudes gathered in the streets, and blocked up 
every avenue to the palace. The almost total absence of women 
and children gave this concourse a very formidable appearance. 
It seemed that some great collision was anticipated, and the com- 
paratively small^ number of respectable persons who were mingled 
with the mob, more as observers than abettors, looked grave and 
anxious. 

The great mass, however, were clamorous and violent, and 
their disposition could easily be inferred from various flarint:: 
banners, bearing such inflammatory inscriptions as "No Popery ! " 
" B«member Bartholomew's Eve ! " Who assassinated Sir 
Edmondburv Godfrey?" "Who murdered the Earl of Essex?" 
" Down with the Priests, and the Pope I " which were displayed 
on every side. 

Party watch-cries were bandied about incessantly, amidst 
terrific yells and hootinffs ; the sentinels round the palace were 
urged to come forth and join the mob, and on their making no 
answer, were saluted with jeers and groans, while a large section 
of the multitude chorused forth the ballad of LillibuUero, amidst 
the acclamations of the remainder. In this manner the greater 
part of the day passed by, bat as the afternoon wore on, the 
mob, whether from indifference, or fatigue, became more tem- 
perate, and though yells and outcries continued to be raised 
occasionally, they gradually became less frequent. 

At this juncture a horseman, followed by a mounted attendant, 
approached from Parliament-street, and endeavoured to make 
his way towards Charing Cross. Scarcely had he penetrated the 
mob, however, when he was recognised, and loud cries of " A 
Nottingham! a Nottingham! God save ^o^accVst^^Sccc^V^ 




Jook, and oaatmg down his eyes,Wt.a£\«t «^\;vca»,^» 

p 2 
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fi;rew louder and louder, and the people pressed closer round 
nim, waving their banners, flinging up theur caps, and inToking 
blessings on his head, he turned his face to them, and it was 
instantly seen that he was in tears. Suddenly the vast assem- 
blage became hushed ; there was a profound silence for a 
moment, when a deafening shout arose of "Grod save joa! 
Nottingham." 

Nottmgham waved his hand. 

" Home ! home ! my good people ! " he cried. 

There was a confused mujrmur, but it soon subsided, and as 
Nottingham rode forward the mob followed him, to the great 
chagrin of the principal ringleaders. As they approached 
Charing Cross, two persons broke away from tne mass, and 
gliding into Scotland-yard and round me Adelphi, passed up 
tlie Strand to Fleet-street, where they halted, and,* after con- 
ferring together for a few moments, they separated, one of them ' 
proceeding towards * Ludgate-hill, and the other diving into 
\Yhitefriars. 

This looality was then inhabited by a dense and heterogeneous 
population, comprehending thieves of every degree, with a strong 
mixture of gamesters. Smugglers, runaway debtors, and shifpers 
of all shades and grades, who here formed a community of them- 
selves, following their various pursuits in security, and whenever 
invaded by the authorities, banding together in self-defence. 
They were governed by laws of their own, to which the strictest 
obedience was enforced by an officer chosen by themselves, 
bearing the title of Duke of Alsatia, but who had formerly 
borne the less sounding appellation of Kit Clench. 

Hurraing down a long, narrow street, the person before noticed 
made his way to a low public-house, bearing the significant sign 
of " The JoUy Cutpurses," and without heeding certain suspi- 
cious-looking characters who were loitering about the door, 
entered, and stepping up to the bar, exchanged a few words in a 
low tone with a very showily-dressed damsel, who was in attend- 
ance within. This done, the girl admitted him to the interior, 
and pointing to a door behind her, through which voices were 
lieara laughmg and singing, the stinger opened it, and passing 
in, found himself in a small room, redolent with tobacco-smoke, 
and the fumes of spirituous compounds, in which were seated 
four persons ; one of whom was asleep, while two others were 
playing at dice, and the fourth was engaged in discussing a can 
of ale and a pipe. 

It was to tnis last — ^who, indeed, was no other than ihe re- 
doubtable Kit Clench, the Duke of Alsatia — that the stranger 
addressed himaelf. 

, "l^ou have oflTered me your aid," \ie *«i^^. "'TDkftvxmsL^^s^ 
^^mand shall he yours, but you moat set ^ ^wV^oaRfc^^ 
«^ -^Ul he a general masBacre o£ tkc ^Tolfest?Mv\» " 
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"That cock won't fight with me, Mnster Speke," answered 
Clench, with a wink. " But that's neither here nor there. Tip 
us the cash, apd 1*11 be as good as my word.** 

" It is here," replied Speke, producing a heary purse filled 
with gold. " Do your work effectually, and I will double it." 

** Humph I " returned Kit. " What's to be done P " 

" Why, we must raise a little excitement, or the people will 
lose their courage," answered Speke. " First it will be better 
to break into Kewgate, and t^i burn down the popish mass- 
houses." 

" All shall be done and no questions axed," rejoined Kit. 
" You wait here^ bit." 

With this he turned to the two gamesters, who, from the 
moment that Speke produced the purse, had watched their con- 
ference with intense interest, but had been unable to overhear 
what passed, and motioned them from the room. The two 
ruffians muttered something to each other, and then dealing a 
suspicious glance at Speke, arose and went forth with their 
leader. 

Lefl alone with the sleeping man, whom he hardly deigned to 
look at, Speke became thoughtM and gloomy, though from 
time to time he darted an uneasy look at the dfoor. At length a 
loud clamour was heard without. This was followed by the 
blowing of a horn, wlien the clamour was renewed, and Speke 
. became sensible that a large mob had assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood, and were being harangued by some one, who was 
listened to with great attention. Before he could make out 
more clearly what was passing, loud outcries arose, and at the 
same moment Kit burst into the room. 

" Now, then, all Alsatia is out," he cried. ** Where's it to be 
first, Newgate or the popish chapels P " 

" Newgate, Newgate," answered Speke. " You'll get fresh 
forces there." 

** Come along, then," returned Kit, " we'll lead the way." 

With this he rushed out followed by Speke, and hurrying 
through the bar gained the street. 

It was now quite dark, but pushing up the street they came 
in sight of a mob consisting or between two and three hundred 
persons, some of whom bore torches, which, as Speke drew 
near, enabled him to distinguish many a stalwart ruffian, with 
sturdy-looking lads and even women, — ^if such viragos deserved 
the name, l^st of them were armed with bludgeons, but some 
carried hangers and pistols, and they 'wet^ ^'^«c^\\i^^^i^^Ksv- 
patience the signal to set forward. "Bern?, V^vafc^^ ^^^ 
Mnd Speke, a cry was instantly raised ot " "^^^^"^^^^^^^^^ 
which was caught up oa every side, an^ T A'^Zi^S^ * 
the whole party rushed up the staeeet *m ^^^ <^x«^^^ 
priaon. 
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At this juncture corresponding outcries were heard in Fleet- 
street, an,d presently afterwards Speke came up with another 
mob, composed, apparently, of more respectable persons, but no 
less excited than the others ; and perceiving Ephraim Buddie at 
their head, he called to him, on which Ephraim united his 
forces with those of Clench, and the aUied mobs pushed forward 
to the Old Bailey amidst the most appalling yells. 

Arrived before the prison, they summoned the governor to 
surrender by thundering at the door, and, receiving no answer, 
endeavoured to break in ; but being of great stren^h, and very 
Bkilfullv secured, the door resisted their efforts. At last a 
sledge-hammer was procured, and a furious attack made on the 
door, which seemed to be gradually yielding, when it was sud- 
denly opened, and a strong force of turnkeys, armed with cut- 
lasses and muskets, rushed out, and pouring a voUej into the 
mob, drove them back some distance, and then retreatmg, closed 
the door again. A deafening yell arose from the mob as they 
disappeared in the prison, and they required but little encou- 
ragement from the ringleaders to renew the attack. As they 
were pushing forward, they received an accession of force in 
the shape of a large body of apprentices, headed by our old 
acquaintance Mark Stovin, and with renewed vociferanons they 
made a tremendous rush on the door, which gave way, disclos- 
ing the garrison of turnkeys, who, dashing forth again, drove 
them back. But after retreating a few paces the mob rallied. 

** Down with them, mates," cried Kit, urging on his men. 

" Ay ! down with the Eomanists ! down wiui the mass-mon- 
gers ! " shouted Mark Stovin. 

The apprentices answered with a shout, and a furious attack 
was then made on the turnkeys, who, after a desperate struggle, 
were driven into the prison, pressed closely by the besiegers, 
among whom Ephraim Buddie and Mark Stovin were par- 
ticularly prominent. The turnkeys made another stand in the 
hall, but, at length, seeing that further resistance would be use- 
less, they poured a parting volley upon their assailants, and fled, 
making their escape over the roofs of the houses at the back of 
the prison. 

As the smoke cleared away, and the mob discovered their 
success, they became almost frantic with joy ; some rushed on, 
with savage yells^ in pursuit of the turnkeys ; others hastened 
to break open the dungeons, and free the prisoners ; many 
danced wiloly round the hall, laughing, singing, and shouting-^ 
trampling on the bodies of their dead comrades, and jeering at 
the wounded. Then the liberated i^ri&QTieit^ V^^^^w to flock in, 
fome In raga, many in the last stage oi ^wit oic ^\^^^&^, <!k^<«^ 
^a£amed by epirituous liquors, and eagex to \om m mi-^ witar^^. 
^t length, it was proposed to aet toe t^^Ve ^T^aR>Ti, %s 
«6e« and Jinks were brandiahed a\>out. Mavda\.t\ve^Q^\.\fB 
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ble outcries, but the masonry- of the building was of the moat 
solid description, and nothing inflammable presented itself, 
added to wnich torrents of ram now ponred down, extinguish- 
ing many of their torches, and the attempt to raise a Are proved 
unsuccessful. While it was still in progress, a tall, burly man, 
having a broad-brimmed hat pulled over his brow, &om which 
rain poured ofl* in streams, made his way through the crowd to 
Speke, who was watching the proceedings from the upper end 
of the hall. 

"I have been seeking you everywhere,'* he said. " The king 
is about to smuggle off the queen and the child, and the scheme 
will probably be tried to-night. Gro at once to Whitehall, and 
block up the approaches. If they are taken coming forth they 
are to be carried to the prince." 

" This is easily said, Johnstone," replied Speke, "but suppose 
they should cross the river P What is to be done then P 

" Oh, I will look to that," replied Johnstone. " I am going 
to Lambeth myself, and have already made arrangements to 
intercept them, if they go that way. I)o you look to the Horse- 
ferry and WhitehalL I will send a couple of trusty fellows to 
London Bridge." 

So sayinff, ne hurried away, leaving Speke to seek the ring- 
leaders of the mob, which he did formwithi and ordering them 
to abandon the prison, led them forth in the directiou/of White- 
halL , . 

CHAPTEE in. 

HOW THB QUEEN LEFT WHITEHALL. 

It was drawing towards midnight, but late as it was, a young 
lady of rarest beauty sat in a chamber of Whitehall attired 
for a journey. She wgis weeping ; but alarmed by a knock at 
the door, she hastily dried ner eyes, and rising, found two 
persons in the passage without, one of whom stepped up to 
her. " Ihavejbrought a friend to see you, Sabine," said Saint Leu 
(for it was he), handing forward his companion. " But remember, 
you have not many moments to spare." 

With this he rd;ired, and his companion, who was no other 
than Charles Moor, took Sabine by the hand, and led her into 
the room. They had much to say to each other, but it seemed, 
at first, that their hearts were too full to give utterance to their 
thoughts, or that they shrank from approaching the sad cause of 
their meeting. 

" I have just learned that you are to accomTjaay tha <^^w^\ri 

France," said Moor, at length; " ».»\iot^,^2w^^1W3-'w»^^^'^'^^ 

surrendered to the French king. As \ke Vo^e^^- ^^^^''^C^ 

recovenng mj bh-thright, owing to t\i^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^x^^^^cr 

fallen on my royal master, are noN? at au eti^,^^^^^^^ 
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to remain here, and share my humble fortunes, if I did not see 
that your return t<\ Fnmce will bring you misery. Oh ! pause, 
Sabine, before it is too late, and do not condemn us both to end- 
less unhappiness." 

"Would that the decision rested with me/' answered Sabine, 
unable to restrain her tears. " But alas ! were I to follow the 
dictates of my heart, and give you my hand, the Count de 
Iiauzun» on his return to France, would expiate my offence by 
perpetual imprisonment." 

'* It is true/' said a voice behind them, and Lauzun stepped 
forward. '*You must give up all thought of ever meeting 
Sabine again. * With the all-powerful Lourois for our enemy, 
we shall have enough to contend against ; and even as it is, I 
shall probably pass from the Tuileries to the Bastille. Farewell, 
Sabine must accompany me to the apartments of the queen." 

Sabine lingered for a moment to bid adieu to Moor, and 
then followed Lauzun to another chamber, where they found 
Saint Leu, and then all three proceeded in silence to the private 
apartments of the queen. Arrived there, they were admitted by 
the page of the back stairs to a cabinet, where they found James 
seated at a table writing despatches. 

" All has been prepared as you advised, count," said the king. 
" A boat waits at the Horse-ferry to carry you over to Lambeth, 
where a coach is reader to take you to Gravesend. There you 
will find the yacht, which will be distinguished till daylight by 
a lantern aloft, and afterwards by a red and blue streamer in the 
stem. Lord and Lady Powis are already on board." "Enough, my 
liege, replied Lauzun. " My own preparations are completed ; 
and the sooner her majesty and the prince are ready, the better." 

*' The queen only awaits my summons," said James. 

Upon which he touched a small silver bell, and Mary almost 
immediately afterwards made her appearance, followed by Lady 
Strickland, bearing the infant Prince of Wales. 

Mary was disguised in a long Italian pelisse, with a capacious 
hood, orawn over her head ; and her features could be further 
concealed by a thickly-folded veil. ** Count de Lauzun," said 
James, in a tremulous voice, ** I confide my queen and my son 
to your care. You will convey them to France." 

Lauzun placed his hand on nis heart. " Heaven so deal with 
me, as I endeavour to fulfil your majesty's wishes," he cried. 

Then bending the knee, he pressed the king's hand devotedly 
to his lips. Mary seemed to he quite unconscious of what was 
passing. Intense emotion kept her silent. 
Turning to Lady Strickland, w\lo, s\> \^% Te^<^«t> -placed the 
^Wfa/ bube in hia arms, Jam^ \)eiit a\fiFs\^ iouaWJt Qvi\sA^^<5fc, 
-1^0 child was asleep, and nia afi^cle^ ^MciiX. ^^^^wfe^ ^«sia. 
'^gbim; hut a hot tear feU on \]b& inSasi'C^iwifc. ^toss 
' committed the child to SskbVne. 
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At this jimctare Laaziiii stepped on one side, and ptished back 
a panel in the wahxsoot disclosing a secret passage, into which 
Saint Leu stepped with a lantern. 

There was a solemn pause. Arousing herself at length, Mary- 
gave James her hand, and clasping it in both his own, the king 
pressed it passionately to his lips. Mary then hurried towards 
the passage, and on reaching it turned round, and glancing at 
the king with a gesture of wildest grief, disappeared. James 
stood p^ectly still for a moment, gazing vacantly on the opening, 
but, by a great effort, he succeeded in mastenng his emotion. 
" Kemember ! " he then cried, waving his hand to Lauzun, wlio, 
haying seen Sabine enter the passage with the infant prince, 
stood awaiting his last injunctions. *' Bemember ! " 

'* Have no ^ar, my liege,*' replied Lauzun, closing the panel. 

The passage was so narrow that they were obliged to proceed 
separately, Saint Leu leading the way. After a while they came 
to a flight of steps, and descending them, reached a short passage 
terminated by a secret door which admitted them te the chapel. 
Passing through the sacred structure, the fugitives made their 
way to the stene gallery. Bain was falling in torrents ; the roar of 
the wind was nearly as loud as thtmder ; and the darkness was 
io profound, that not an object below could be distinguished. 

In another moment, they arrived at the flight of steps leading 
to the privy-garden. At the bottom of the steps was a coach, 
which, as it was thought hazardous to employ one of the royal 
carriages, had been hired for the occasion. The coachman was 
Weltering himself from the rain under a neighbouring tree, but 
hearing footsteps, he hastened forward, and opening the carriage- 
door, Mary ana Sabine, with their predous charge were placed 
inside it, while Lauzun sprang upon the box beside the driver, 
and Saint Leu, pursuant to a previous arrangement, got up be- 
hind. Both were well armed. Moving quickly down a long drive, 
the vehicle apnroached a gate, openmg inte Parliament-street, 
and waa instantly challenged by the sentinel. " Who goes there P " 

'' The Count de Lauzun." 

" Advance, Count de Lauzun, and give the countersign." 

The coachman drew up, and alightmg from behind. Saint Leu 
hurried up te the! sentinel, and gave the required password, at 
the aame^time drawing forth a key, with which he unlocked the 
gate» and|then threw it open. The cajrriage then passed through 
tha gates, and the queen quitted Whitobm— for ever ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

TSS QUBElx'a TLIQ"HT TO "EUKIRG"^* 

^sjviNG rapidly on, the coacli booh ^^^^^^^^a'^^^'^^^'^ 
a««r the 0ad of the Horseferry-road, wid va&^ ^^"^^ 
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of Lords. There it drew np, and alighting, Laoztm went in 
search of the boat which he expected would be in waiting. The 
darkness prevented him from seeing far, but goine up to the 
water's edge, and finding no boat within view, ne shouted 
several times, without receiving any answer. This circumstance 
placed them in a serious dilemma. Was it owing to aoddent or 
treachery that the boat was gone P A number of wherries were 
lying around, but there were no oars in them, and even if there 
had been, Lauzun would have hesitated to embark the Queen 
and Prince of Wales in such a storm, without an experienced 
waterman to aid them. His resolution was quickly taken. Re- 
turning to the steps, he knocked at the door of a small habita- 
tion, Tdiich he perceived from the sign belonged to a waterman, 
and was quickly answered by the owner from a window. ^ The 
man, in a surly tone demanded his business, and on learning it 
declared that it would be madness to venture out in 8uch«a gale, 
and refused to comply. 

But the offer of gold induced him to alter his resolution, and 
he retired from the window, and after a brief interval presentejl 
himself at the door, accompanied by a sturdy lad. 

While this was passing. Saint Leu, who had remained with th^ 
carriage, observed the coachman peering about in a manner that 
excited his suspicions, and conung behind him, he suddenly 
threw the light of tiie lantern on his face, when, to his surprise, 
he discovert that the seeming coachman was no other than 
Johnstone. Uttering a hasty exclamation, he seized the emissary 
by the throat, and presented a pistol at his breast ; while Lauzun 
coming up, helped him to secure him. 

Glad to escape with life, Johnstone offered no resistance, and 
they forced him to mount the box, and then tied his arms toge- 
ther, and fastened him to the seat with the reins, binding a hand- 
kerchief tightly over his mouth, so as effectually to prevent him 
from raising an outcry. 

Meanwhue, Mary and Sabine had remained in the carriage, 
unable to account for the delay. A thousand apprehensions 
seized the queen, but though naturally timid, she did not heed 
her own peril, provided she could secure the safety of her son. 
She heara the struggle on the box, and voices in dispute, but 
could not distingoisn what was said, and her alarm became 
almost insupportable. Taking the infant prince from Sabine she 

Eressed him tenderly to her Dosom, resolved not to partXfrom 
im with life. At tnis moment the carriage-door was opened, 
and Lauzun presented himself. 
"All 18 weR, gracious madam,** 'Vjl'b ^\»!K^et^^% ** -^ou must 
noi be dismayed at the storm. 'We ViSl «S\. ^e ^<i ^^"^"^^1^"^' 
/'I do not doubt it," answeTed'Nlarj,VJaovi^VEt «^«^^«»^ 
^w^d to Hearen, as if her trust \ay tKerc ! 
^e qneea and Sahine now digAtiVid, «eA m a i«^ wssslM 
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they all reached the boat, which instantlj put off. Hardly had this 
occurred, when Johnstone contrived to free his mouth from the 
bandage and raise an outcry, which was quickly answered from an 
adjacent house, and after a brief interval ne was joined by a water- 
man, who mounted the box, and released him from his bonds. 

"Now, give me a pull over the river," said Johnstone, "and 
I will reward you handsomely. I have a party on the other side 
who will help me to capture these fugitives." 

" I wouldn't venter over for my weight i* goold," replied the 
waterman. " Not by no manner of means.'* 

" What is to be done?" muttered Johnstone, in perplexity ; 
" but they will find I have set a trap for them ; and we will get 
at them over London Bridge." So saying, he turned the car- 
riage, and drove with all possible speed towards the city. 

Meanwhile the^fugitives pursued their way. After a perilous 
passage, during which the boat was more than once well nigh 
lost, mey reached Lambeth Stairs. Quick as thought the elder 
boatman grappled the stanchion of the stairs with a boat-hook, 
and at the same moment his sonjumped ashore, and fastened 
the boat to a ring in the steps. This done, Lauzun landed and 
received Mary from Saint Leu, who lifted her from the boat, and 
the count then assisted her to the summit of the stairs. Having 
bestowed her in safety, he returned for Sabine, whom he instantly 
conducted to the queen, while Saint Leu discharged the boatmen. 

Advancing a few paces, Lauzun looked around for the coach 
which the Bng had promised should be in waiting, but it was 
nowhere to be seen. Thinking it possible that the persons in 
charge had sought shelter from the storm at a neighbouring inn, 
.from the open door of which, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, light still streamed, he determined to proceed thither 
in search of it. Previously to doing so, however, he escorted 
Mary and Sabine to the porch of the adjacent church, where 
they were partially sheltered from the rain, and waited there till 
they were joined by Saint Leu, when he bent his steps towards 
the inn,] which fronted the western side of the cnurchyard. 
Avoiding the open door, he turned under a dark archway then 
leading to the inn-yard, but now the entrance to a dirty retreat, 
called Chapel-court, and shaped his course for the further end, 
where a flickering light seemed to mark out the stables. As he 
hurried forward he neard a footstep, and turning, saw a man 
advancing with a lantern. But though he suspected something 
wrong, the count thought it better to pursue his way, and arriv- 
ing at the stable-door he lifted the latch. bxiA. Yoc^'aaSai* 

In front of him were six stalls, eack oi twY^.i^'^^a qc,c«:^^V«^ ^ 
a horse, Mly Aamessed ; ostlers were eiigaaeOL m ^^ .^'^^^^^^t 
the stable, wMe three postilions, euveVo^pedL \»^ ^*^^^^^SL <ass$ 
eoat^were smoking short pipes near t\ie Vm^o^ . £^ ^^ 
anfeiwi t&ajr aZi turned to regard too. _:. 



"la the carriage of tbe Sienr de Caumont here?" eried 
Lauzon. 

** Yea, my lord/' answered one of the postilions, stepping for- 
ufard, and touching his hat. *' We were obliged to take shelter 
from the storm." 

At this juncture, the person whom Lauzun had seen in the 
yard, and who was no other than Snewin, came up, and the 
count was satisfied, from the manner in which the constable 
regarded him, that he was a spy. But though he was greatly 
dii^turbed by the circumstance, he affected unconcern, and giving 
directions to the postilions to bring out the carriage instantly, 
he hastened out of the inn-yard. 

Finding Saint Leu, he communicated his suspicions to him, 
and gave him some instructions, and then flew to the porch 
where Mary had returned with Sabine. In a few minutes the 
coach appeared, drawn by six horses, and drove up to the porch, 
while Snewin came running on with his lantern, bent on ex- 
amining the count's companions. But as he turned the angle of 
the chiSchyard. Saint llu. who wa. lying in wait, raa .g\in.t 
him, and tripping him up, sent him floundering into the muddy 
kennel, and smashed his lantern. This done. Saint Len sprang 
upon the footman's board behind the carriage, into whiok the 
queen, Sabine, and her precious charge, with Lauzon, had 
fuready got, and word being given by the latter, the posialions 
dashed off at a gallop. 

The party proceeded in silence. Mary was engrossed by her 
own bitter reflections. Lauzun was calculating in his mind the 
chances of pursuit, and bending a vigilant ear to the road. 8abine 
was thinking of her private griefs, as well as those of her miatress. 

They had passed the rood leading to London Bridge, when 
suddenly the count started forward, and let down the carriage- 
window. The rain had ceased, and the tramp of a horse was 
indistinctly heard in the distance, approaching at a furious paee. 
Lauzun shouted to Saint Leu to urge on me postilions, but 
though they made every exertion, the sound of the pursuing 
horse came nearer and nearer, and at last a voice was heard 
shouting, which waa instantly recognised by Saint Leu, and he 
ordered the postihona to halt. Surprised and alarmed, the count 
was about to spring out of the coach, in order to ascertain the 
occasion of the stoppage, when Charles Moor dashed up. 

« His majesty has sent me on, count, with a message to the 
queen," Moor said. " We found that the boat which was to 
Jiare met y<m at the ferry, owing to some mistake, did not set 
out tiU after the appointed time *, and aa ^c^^^vm^d «t the ferry 
^hst a partv had gone across, Yua ma^eat^ \>fecajEaft -scrj vfizcsssoa^ \ 
fod desired me to make certain o£ "yo\» ^ai^X.^. 'V. ct^we^^ufc- 
^ -Bridge-^ felled a ooacbman, w^^'^^-^ ^^^^^L^^^ 
'^2«iM who woxdd have mt«ce^dTn»» w^^^^^^^«^^«^l« 
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'* You Lave done bravely," cried the queen. 

'* His majesty has sent you this casket, gracious madam," con- 
tinued the young man. ** It contains the most valuable of your 
i'ewels, and a letter for the King of France, which your royal 
Lusband requests you will deliver into his own hands." 

'' I will," cried Mary. " But is his majesty safe P Is he well P" 

*' He is both safe and well, madam," answered Moor. ** Now 
postilions, on for your lives ! " 

And waving his hand to Sabine, he rode back, while the coach 
resumed its progress, proceeding at the same rate as before. 

It was daylight before they reached Gravesend. Though 
occupied chiefly by fishermen and smugglers, that place was 
alreadv of some extent, and the appearance of a coach-and-six at 
so early an hour, excited a general sensation. Among others, a 
party of soldiers, who had deserted from Tilbury Fort, on the 
other side of the river, uid were on their way to join the Prince 
of Orange, rushed forth from a low public-house as the coach 
drew near the water, and threw themselves right in the way, 
commanding the postilions to halt, in order, as they said, that 
they might see if there were any papists in the vehicle. At this 
moment, however. Saint Leu seized the most violent of the 
ruffians by the collar, thrust him backwards, while his com- 
panions, seeing that both he and Lauzun were well armed, 
thought it advisable to make off. The carriage then moved on 
without interruption, and soon reached the river, when Lauzun, 
alighting, perceived in the mid-stream the yacht, distinguislied, 
as the king had intimated, bv a red and blue streamer in the 
stem. He found, also, a boat lying below, manned by two 
persons in the dress of seamen, but whom he recognised as two 
Irish officers sent by the king to attend ihem. 

One of the officers came forward, and Lauzun hastened to 
assist the queen to the boat. Mary alighted joyfully, though 
with a trembling step. Holding her child, who was carefully 
conoeakd by her cloak, fbndly to her bosom, she proceeded to 
the boat, followed by Sabine. A crowd of persons of both sexes 
had collected at the water's-edge, who 4>re8sed forward to gaze 
at her ; but she kept her eyes on the ground, and her look was 
composed though she was very pale. Lauzun Ufted her into the 
boat and placed Sabine by her side, and then seated himself 
behind them, while Saint Leu and the two rowers took their 
places and pulled off. 

The wind had lulled, and was now only a ^refreshing breeze. 
The sun was up, and for the hour and season, shone with unusual 
brightness. Tne water was calm and ele^, Ono^^^v^*^^ 
eye commanded an extensive view o£ X.ent, "^^^^^^ '^^5?^*'^^^ 
town of Gravesend, sloping up to tke vcTdwaX. >a«A^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
Mill, which towered higt above; ai^A on. t^A ^'^>^'L^^« < 
ziua-Bbet of EoBex, with the fort of T\\\>xff? ^ee^^% ^^ 
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water, the batteries bristling with cannon. Mary could not 
restrain her tears as she turned a wistful gaze on the two shores. 
In a few moments the boat reached the yacht, and mounting 
to the deck the queen was received by Lord and Lady Powis, 
who instantly conducted her and Sabine to the state cabin. 
Lauzun and Saint Leu remained on deck, where the greatest 
bustle now prevailed, and in a few moments all the canvas was 
spread, and the yacht sailed with a fair wind for the coast of 
France. 



CHAPTEE V. 

JAMES BESOLVES ON ELIGHT. 

It was late in the day before the flight of Mary and the infant 
prince was known to the royal household ; but scarcely had it 
transpired at Whitehall, when it became known to the public. 
The agents of the Prince of Orange did not neglect such a 
favourable occasion for promoting his interests. The most 
monstrous artifices were resorted to for the purpose of inflaming 
the public mind against the king, and he was accused of medi- 
tating a sweeping vengeance on the people. The reports were 
as contradictory as they were absurd. It was now asserted tiiat 
he intended to set the city on fire, and reduce it to ashes. Then, 
that an army of Irish papists was approaching, who were to live 
at free quarters, and have xmbounded licence of pillage. '^Then, 
that all Protestants, men, women, and children, were to be 
slaughtered. Every fresh "invention of the enemy" was 
greedily swallowed; and the consequence was, that order was at 
an end. The authorities either kept out of the way or joined 
the populace ; the shops were all closed ; business was at a 
stand-still ; and, to complete the confusion, the city was in the 
hands of the mob. It was in this conjecture that the king issued 
summonses to the chief nobility, requiring them to aUend a 
meeting of the privy coimcil. very few had joined the Frince 
of Orange, and in the afternoon, when the council met, many 
were in attendance. When the king entered, and took his seat 
at the coimcil-board, his appearance excited general symDathy. 
His countenance bore the mipress of settled grief; liis ngure, 
usually erect, was bowed ; his gaze was unsettled;, and his step 
unsteady. There was a pause. For a moment party-spirit 
disappeared. Loyal sorrow seized the spectators ; out no one 
seemed inclined to give expression to his feelings. At length, 
ailenoe was broken by the Earl of Nottingham. I 

"We have. been called toget\ieT, m\Si»«jSc^«t^» condition of 
Affairs, to offer our humble advice to '50>xt xoK^wite^r V^ ^wsiL 
/'If I may venture an opinion, tlae fttat >iJbMi?,\.o\i^ ^«q»^is»^ 
'% how to restore peace to ttie Vrng^am. \ ^\vcrdS.^>a^ Vwaa.Xr 
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propose anyiliing offensive, but I think the best way of effectinfr 
this object, is to open a negotiation with the Prince of Orange." 
*' Tush I " cried Viscount Dun4ee, impatientiy. " The best way, 
and, indeed, the only way, is to force the invader to a battle. 
Victory must be ours." — " But his majesty cannot rely on his 
troops," insinuated Halifax, who had privately signified his 
adhesion to the Prince of Orange. — " I cannot, I cannot," faltered 
James. "Otherwise I would lead you on at once." — "Your 
majesty is mistake," said Dundee, warmly. "I have liiis 
moment come from the army, and will answer for its devotion to 
you." — ^I verily believe the fidelity of the troops is unshaken, 
my liege," observed the Count de Eoye. " I say — ^fight by all 
means." — ** Your assui^ances change my opinion, cried Notting- 
ham. " I thought the army could not be rehed on, or I would 
not recommend nis majesty to be the first to negotiate. If the 
army is faithful, I anj advance. And should we even be defeated, 
his majes^ will be in as good a position as he is now." — " Not 
so," said Halifax. " Now we have at least the name of an army. 
And this wiU be an advantage in treating for peace." — " Unques- 
tionably," died Lord Grodolphin, who was also a secret adherent 
of the xSnnce of Orange. " I humbly implore your majesty to 
give, this point the gravest consideration. Let us first restore 
peace, and we can settle other things afterwards." — " There is 
no help for it»" said James, who notmthstanding the assurances 
of his officers, still doubted the army. "But on what terms will 
peace be framed?" — "Since your majesty does me the honour 
to adopt my advice," said Hsdifox, " I have no doubt, if I have 
sufficient authority, that I shall be able to negotiate a treaty 
which will be satisfactory to you. I have had considerable 
experience in your maiesty's counsels, and my position in this 
kingdom must give myiepresentationg weight ^4 the Prince of 
Orange. Shomd you thmk well of it, you know enough of me, 
I| trust, to be assured that I shall liave regard only to your 
interest." — " I am well assured of it my lord," answered James. 
"And I hereby invest you with the authority you require. 
Lord Grodolphin shall accompany you. You can go to the Prince 
of Orange as my joint-commissioners, but I reserve to myself 
the power <^ ranfying or ^annulling your negotiation. Lose no 
time ia setting forth. To-morrow the council will meet again, 
and we shall expect to hear from you."—" Ifpossible, we will 
communicate with you, my liege," replied Bfalifax, "for the 
enemy, I hear, has now advanced to Maidenhead." 

James arose, bowed to the assembly, and passed with a 
faltering step out of the room. Lithe MiW^\iws!\i«tV^H53^sssSSu 
Moor^ and motioning the young man to io\krw ^asa., coJwst^^^sas^ 
cabinet. Throwing bhnael£ into a c\MLix,\ie ^w^"*-"^^^^^^^ 
in whiab he aoon forgot every tlung but 1qg& aoxtoN^^- ^^^^t ^sb» 
w eat perfectly still, but as he contrnxxed \stoo^av^ ^^ 
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situation, exclamations escaped him. At last lie gave way to a 
passionate burst of grief, and in broken accente, exclaimed, 
" God help me ! Grod help me ! Even my own children have 
forsaken me ! " Greatly touched. Moor threw himself at hia feet, 
and besought him to shake off his despondency. Hie king re- 
garded him in silence for a moment, and then taking luu bj 

the hand raised him up. 

** I will tell you my determination," he said, glancing anxioaaly 
around. " I am betrayed on every side, and if I remain kafe, 
they will place me in the hands o^ my enemy. The i>riso(na of 
kings are the stepping-stones to the scaffold. But I will not be 
taken alive. I have arranged with Sir Edward Hales to engage 
me a means of conveyance to France ; and I am resolved to fly 
to-night. You must go to Sir Edward and concert with him 
-^'hat is to be done." — " I implore jfour majestr to abandon this 
scheme," cried Moor, again sinkmg on his knee before him. 
" I conjure you, by your love for your royal son, not to think of 
leaving .the Kingdom. If you do, you lose your crown for ever, 
and deprive him of his future rights."—" I know your derotion 
for me, but in this instance you are wrong !** cried James. "My 
mind is made up. Do not distress me by further oppofition to 
my will. Arrange with Sir Edward to be here at midnight, and 
I will be ready to accompany you." — " Sinoe your determination 
is fixed, my liege," sighed Moor, "I will do my utmost to forward 
your design." 

With tms he pressed the king's hand to his lips, and withdrew. 
James remained some time in gloomy meditation. Throughout 
the day, indeed, he had been moody and abstraeted, and the 
tidings brought to him, every now and then, by his emissaries, 
iji creased his dejection. He became distrustful of every one, 
and even feared that an attempt might be made upon his life. 
Tiie flight of the queen, and his own evident uneasmess, ■ raised 
a suspicion among the household that he intended to follow her, 
and every one watched him. This led the unhappy monarch to 
believe tnat a scheme was on foot to beta*ay him to the enemy, 
and in this frame of mind, he looked with impatience for the 
moment when he was to take his departure. In order to lull 
the suspicions of the household, he retired to bed at ten o'clock ; 
and so exhausted was he by the fatigue he had lately sustained, 
tliat he speedily dropped asleep. After a time, he was aroosed 
by footsteps, and starting up, in alarm (for he was still haunted i 
bv a fear of assassination), he found Moor and Sir Edward '. 
Sales by his bedside. 

^ "I hare prepared everything for your departure, my liege^" i 
said SlrJEdward ; "but as you have gwenm^ %\u^%Wet notice^ we I 
A6a// have to ride nearly fl(W m\\e%\)eioT^^^"Kaj^H}s\a^««^ 
-Perhaps, therefore, you "would \^rcfeT ^«i\Mi^ NS^xi^ <i»aGL\sn&% 
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her round to Graveaend."— ** By no means!" cried James, quickly. 
*' I will accompany you at once." 

With the assistance of Moor and Hales he was soon disguised 
in the plain travelling garb of an ordinary gentleman, and, when 
about to quit the room, he caught up a small velyet bag from 
the table, and ^aye it to Moor. They then turned to a secret 
passage, by which Moor and Hales had previously entered the 
chamber, and traversing it, finally arrived at the stone-gallery. 
It was profoundly dark, but a ruddy glare was seen in the sky, 
like the reflection of a great fire. At the same time, a sidlen 
roar was heard, evidently proceeding from a tumultuous mob at 
a distance. ^ Scarcely venturing to look round, James followed 
his companions to the garden. They had proceeded but a short 
distance down the waUc, when they heard footsteps, and the 
officer of the night was seen approaching, attended by a file of 
the guard, with whom he was going the rounds. «iames and 
Hales were about to retreat, but oefore they could so. Moor in- 
terposed, and being at this moment challenged by the officer, 
they saw that it was too late to escape, and sufiered their young 
companiod to advance and give the password. Moor remained 
with the officer tiU he was joined by James and Hales, when he 
was moving forward, but the officer stopped them. 

•* I am not quite satisfied yet !" said the latter. " My orders 
are positive. No one is to be here after eleven o'clock, and it is 
now past twelve." — " But I have given you the countersign," 
replied Moor.—" True," answered the officer. " But that is not 
enough. You must come with me to the officer of the guard." 
— "LnpoBsible! "cried Sir Edward Hales, foreseeingthat discovery 
would ensue. " We are engaged on business of the king's." 

At this moment a resource suggested itself to Moor. 

" Our orders are to proceed wiui the utmost dispatch, in token 
of whioh we are entrusted with his majesty's signet," he said. 
And timiing to James, he added, " Let the officer see the au« 
thority, wr. 

Drawing the ring from his finger, James handed it in silence 
to the offi(^, who calling forward a man with a flambeau, exa- 
mined it attentively, and then he gave it back to the king. 
Eaismg the light, he looked earnestly in the king's face, but 
James tamed away his head, and it seemed that he escaped re- 
cognitioii. The officer, however, still hesitated. " I suppose I 
most let jrou pass," he said, at length. ** But I should be better 
satisAed if you would go with me to the captain Of the guard." 
- — "You will detain us at your peril," cried MooT,TsiciNVa^^^^^^«^^- 

James and Sir Edward followed, and \Xic o^^et xeroNSK^^^ ^^J^ 
tionarf for a, moment, as if undecided ^\xat \iO do, «^\^^^^ 
Juufteaed to oommunicate witii tke captaan oi V\ve ^^ «kj^\i3S^ 
irbil0,1Ii0 long and iiis companions xeaolied t\ie g,«^^» ^ 
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given the countersign to tlie sentinel, the man suffered them to 
unlock the ^ate and pass out. The king cast a glance at the 
palace, and then, with a sigh, hurried on with his companions, 
thinking it would be long before he would again inhabit the 
halls of his ancestors. He was mistaken. Fate willed that he 
should return sooner than he expected. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

HOW THE KING BEACHED EMLBY-FEBBY. 

On arriving at Parliament-street, the fugitive monareh found 
a hackney-coach awaiting him, which he entered with his com- 
panions. Passing down Abingdon-street, and the Horseferrj- 
road, the vehicle soon arrived at Millbank, where the ]^ty 
alighted, and descended a flight of steps to the river. Here 
two watermen were in attendance, who assisted them into a 
boat, and then, with an indifference which showed that they had 
no suspicion of the rank of their passengers, rowed off. 

The boat shot out rapidly into the stream, the whole party 
maintaining a profound silence. As they reached the mid- 
current, James asked Moor in a whisper for the velvet bag he 
had ^ven him, and receiving it, drew forth a large seal, and 
cast it into the river. 

" What have you done, my liege P " asked Moor, in an anxious 
whisper. — " I have deprived the usurper of the great seal of 
England," replied James, in the same tone. '* Without it no 
public act is complete." 

With this he nxed his eyes on the darkling current, and sank 

into his former reverie. Shortly afterwards the boat reached 

Yauxhall-stairs, and landing, the king and his two coinpanions 

made their way to the road, where a groom was in waiting with 

three powerful horses, which they mounted without delay. The 

party made good progress, and the kine seemed to gain oonfi- 

dence. Spurring on, they soon reached St. George's £ieldi, and 

shaped their course along the Kent Soad for BlackheatJi. • 

Arrived there, they pushedon for Woolwich Common^ and to on | 

towards Woolpeck. Scarcelv a word was spoken on the rquL ; 

It was weary, weaiy night ; but morning began at last to dawn. ! 

Then came broad daylight ; smoke curled from the chimneyB of ; 

roadside cottages ; labourers began to appear in the fields; and, , 

in a word, day, and all its bustling cares, had fairly opened. ,' 

J^usbing on, the fugitivea cioaaed the Medwa;^ at Aiieaford | 

Bridge, and soon afterwards axrwed^X. %i vc&a^*YDBi>«!QiQ»x&t.two I 

miles from Peversham, wliexe, «* \V, i?«a VSms^X. «i;:V^^s«bS.W 

«TOi<f the appearance of liavin^ twiN^ML^ %sii ^o^tfc,^\ 

X:dwar4 Hales, whose seat ^as a £ex^ mA^^ oS.^^«^ ^^\«t\s^^ 
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had ordered a relay of horses to be in attendance. Alighting, 
James and Sir Eaward entered the inn, intending to procure 
some refreshment, while Moor remained on guard at the door. 
Though he was very ingeniously disguised, Sir Edward soon 
began to fear that he should be recognised by the host, who, 
however, took great pains, by his indifferent manner, to impress 
him with a contrary opinion. No sooner, however, was the 
crafty landlord released from attendance on his guests, than 
he hastened to an upper chamber, where a sturdy fellow in 
the garb of a sailor, but having the appearance of a smuggler, 
was lying on a truckle-bed asleep, and seizing him by the arm, 
aroused him. 

** They've come, Ben Ames," he said. — "Who're oomeP" 
cried the other, scarcely awake. — " Why, them as the horses is 
waitin* for, to be sure," replied the landlord. ** One on *em*s 
the papisher Sir Ed'ard Ales, and if I'm anythin* of a judge 
t'other s Father Petre." — ** You don't say so P " cried the sailor, 
starting to his feet. — " Yes, but I do," returned the host. ** Bat 
make maste, Ben, and get the crew together, and then make off 
to Emley -ferry. Depend on it they're goin' aboard o' that there 
*oy." — ** We'll see if they do," answered Ames, with a grin. 

With this he slapped a small tarpaulin hat on his ugly heud 
and hurried out of the room, leaving the host to follow at his 
leisure. After a brief interval James and Hales, learning from 
Moor that the horses were ready, came forth, and rode off to 
Eeversham. The streets of the little town were by this time 
astir with the inhabitants, and, as is usual in country places, 
they were much stared at ; but no one seemed to recognise 
them, and ouitting the town they spurred along, the high road to 
the ferry. They iiad not gone above a mile, when they were 
alarmea by a loud shout, and looking round perceived a large 
mob approaching, who were evidently bent on arresting them. 
But before this could be accompUshed, they reached the ferry, 
and as a boat was awaiting them, they instantly embarked, 
leaving their horses with a servant of Sir Edward's, who mounted 
one oithem and galloped off in the opposite direction. Pushing 
off, the boat made towards a clumsy -looking, one-masted vessel, 
lying in the middle of the river, and arrived alongside of her just 
as the mob reached the ferry. The captain and a boy, who, with 
the two men in the boat, constitutea the crew, observing the 
approach of the mob, began to unfurl the mainsail, while James, 
with the adroitness of a sailor, clambered up the ship's side to 
the deck, followed by his two companions and the boatmen. 
The mob on shore now shouted to them to surrender: ^'^Vvisi 
several parties sprang into boata arid ^\3l\. o^ iorc \\\a\Nss^ . '^v 
maater had by thia time spread t\ie maAiv^«:T\,\sv>X.^^"^'^^"5^^ 
raise the anchor, and it was clear t\iat AjeioteVft c,o\5iA ^-s^^^^^ 
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object the boats would be able to board Jiim. Foreseeing wbat 
would happen, Moor caught up a hatchet from the deck, and at 
one blow severed the hempen cable. At the same moment James 
ordered the jib to be hoisted. A fresh breeze caught the sails, 
and the vessel bore away amidst a loud hurrah from the orew. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BEVEBSES. 

The boats pulled on in the wake of the hoy for some time, 
but finding they lost way, they idtimately gave up the chase. 
Their leader, however, had no intention of relinquishing the 
pursuit. 

" This can't last long," he cried to his men. " The breeze is 
a-freshenin*. It*ll soon blow a gale, and she's too light on her 
heels to stand it out. So they'U have to heave to afore they 
gets to the Nore." — ** We'll be down upon 'em, then, in a jiffey, 
replied one of his comrades. — ** Ay, ay, we'll be aboard on 'em, 
afore lonjs;," returned Ames. " I'll tell you how to manage it." 
So saying he jumped ashore, and the others gathered round 
him, while he proceeded to disclose his design. Meanwhile the 
hoy made all sail down the river, a reach of which soon hid her 
from view. Favoured by wind and tide, she went along steadily 
for some time ; but, as Ames had predicted, the breeze began to 
freshen, and it became necessary to take a reef in the mainsail. 
As the day wore on, the wind became more violent, and they 
were obliged to lower the topmast, and take in another reef. 
Still the bulgy vessel, having her hold almost empty, and being 
built to carry a heavy cargo, rolled about like a tub, now on one 
side, now on the other ; and as evening drew on, the master de- 
clared that it would be dangerous to proceed without more ballast. 
Too much of a seaman not to be sensible that this opinion was cor- 
rect, James, though he dreaded delay, consented to heave-to for the 
night at Sheemess, whither they arrived just as it became dusk. 
A new cable having been reeved, the vessel came to an anchor, 
when the master went ashore, and made arrangements for re- 
ceiving the necessary ballast at daybreak. Meanwhile, James 
and Sir Edward Hales kept close to the cabin, and as the night 
advanced, being overcome with fatigue, laid down in their 
clothes on the lockers, leaving Moor to keep watch. The master 
and the crew betook themselves to the steerage, and worn out 
with the exeridona of the day, likewise threw tnemselves on the 

deeJr, and were soon asleep. It T^raa ToaSjA^JcA.. All was still, 
And am be kept watch in the cahin, I/Loot w^«c^^\s!a >(^<:ss\sg(:)^!^ 
to wander from the king to Sahme, e^ieeffli^ \i\Ta».^^w>a&.'^^ 

pe that he would soon Bee t\xe \a.\X«t «^^^' ^>\^^^^l\» 
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heard a plashing in the water, and listening intently he thought 
he could distinguish a step on the deck. Should he awaken Sir 
Edward Hales, or would it not he hotter to ascertain first, if 
there was any ground for alarm P With a noiseless step he 
hastened out of the cabin, and crept up the hatchway to the 
deck. Arrived there, he was about to spring to his feet, when 
he was seized by three or four men, and though he made a des- . 
perate resistance, was boimd hand and foot. But shouting at 
the top of his voice, he aroused the king and Sir Edward Hale3, 
and made them sensible of their danger. Sir Edward sprang to 
the cabin door, but before he could shut it Ames leaped down 
the hatchwaj, and forced himself in. 

** Now, Sir Edward, it's no use makin' a piece of work," said 
the ruffian. " Better be quiet about it." — " You know me ! ** 
answered Hales, perceiving that resistance would indeed be 
useless, for three or four men armed with hangers and pistols, 
had crowded into the hatch, and others were seen above. 
** What authority have you for this interference P " — ** You'll 
be told all that when you gets back to Feversham," answered 
Ames, with a derisive laugh. " Bat who's your shipmate here P 
He's very like a priest. I'm blessed if it ain't that black- 
muzzled Father Petre himself." 

Exclamations broke from his confederates in the hatchway ; 
and others on the deck, hearing of the supposed capture, gave a 
cheer. " Hush ! " said Sir Edward to Ames m a low tone. ** Send 
your companions away, and I will have some talk with you." 

Ames ordered the men in the hatch to go on deck, and then 
sullenly awaited Sir Edward's proposal. 

" You will gain nothing by taking us on shore," said Sir 
Edward. " Name the price of our uberty, and I will pay it 
you." — "Did you ever catch a weasel asleep P " replied Ames, 
with a knowing wink. " Why, all you've ffot's mine, so I 
needn't name no price. But come, hand out me blunt, and I'll 
see what's to be done." 

James produced a purse of gold. Ames eagerly snatched the 
purse, and finding it weightier than he expected, expressed his 
satisflEiotion by a low whistle. At the same time he received 
another purse from Sir Edward Hales. 

" Well, I'll see if I can get you off now," he said. " Keep 
quiet a bit, and I'll come down again." 

With this he went out of the cabin, and mounted to the deck« 
Some time elapsed, and as he did uot xet'OLra. ^«5s\ssi \i<fe5s«ssi» 
extremely uneasy. At last. Sir ;Edwwcd."a.ii\ft% ^t^X^ros^aa^^^ 
in search of him, and was issuing ioxt^L ViSa. ^3!aaJ^ ^^^tV^S ^^ 
discovered that the hatch above ^as iastewa^ ^cmx^« \v«aj^ ^ 
prisonera. There was now con8ideTa\A©\>^i«^\^"^^.^5as^> 
aently they found that the capstan vraa xasmsveo^, «»^^ e r 
the anchor heayed up, after Which th---- ^'^'^ '^ ' ■ 



deck, followed by the hauling of ropes, and cries of '* hoy- 
hoy" from a dozen voices, and it became apparent that the ship 
was under sail. James now felt sure that his captor had no inten- 
tion of liberating him. 'Could it be possible that he had any sus- 
picion of his real rank P Be that as it might, he could not hope 
long to escape recognition, and there was no doubt that he 
would then be given uj) to the invader. The possibility of such 
an event filled him with horror. Still dwelling upon it, his 
mind became a prey to the most harrowing reflections. At one 
moment he thought of the fate of his father, and saw himself 
dragged before a packed tribunal and condemned to the block. 
Then he meditated on the secret murders perpetrated by 
usurpers, and shuddered at the terrible picture which his 
iraagmation conjured up, of the dreadful end of the second 
Richard, and the mysterious disappearance of Edward V. 
Clasping his hands together, he fervently thanked Heaven that 
his queen and child were in safety. From these gloomy thoughts 
he sank into a deep reverie, in which he remained plunged for 
several heurs, taking no notice of Sir Edward, and imconscious 
that the night was fast waning. At length day dawned, and 
shortly afterwards the vessel was brought to an anchor. Aroused 
by ap. increased stir on deck, James supposed that he would 
now learn something of his destination, but a considerable inter- 
val elapsed beft}re any one appeared. At last the hatch was 
raised, and Ames presented himself. 

** They won't let you go," he said to Sir Edward, whom he 
still mistook for the principal personage. " I gave *em all the 
the money, but it wouldn't do. They says as how you mnBt be 
took afore the mayor." 

Both his auditors heard this intelligence with consternation, 
but before they could reply they were joined by Moor, who, on 
the intercession of Ames had been allowed to leave the deck. 

" They have brought us back to Feversham," he whispered to 
James. ** It is impossible to resist, and it will be better to 
appear resolute and unconcerned." 

James made a gesture of assent, and they all followed Ames 
to the deck. Here they found about thirty fellows, half-fisher- 
men, half-smugglers, who received them with jeers and laughter* 
but on a word from Ames, they became more orderly. A boat 
was alongside, manned with an armed force, and Ames, direct- 
ion the three prisoners to jump into it, they obeyed, and their 
captor following, the boat instantly pulled for the shore. A 
/ireat crowd had collected here, einteTWiV[i^ «>. taxslMte of the 
townsfolk and country people, -mtYi mttn?j ^!^«rai«OLW\^^^Yt 
rrirea, who set up a shout aa the hotsA. ite^ m^, sja^^lot 
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James and liis companions stepped ashore. But they 'were 
now assailed with a shower of oyster shells, and other missiles, 
mixed with mud, while the most virulent abuse was poured in 
their ears, and so violent did the rabble become, that they ex- 
pected every moment to be torn in pieces. 

Moor kept close to the king, ready to sacrifice his life in his 
defence. Strange to say, James was quite composed. His face 
\tas, indeed, pale as marble, but his look and step were resolute, 
and Moor thought he had never looked so much a kin^ as at 
the present moment. At this juncture an old sailor, makmg his 
way through the crowd, caught a glimpse of the monarch, and, 
uttering a loud cry, he burst between two of his captors, and 
threw himself at his feet. 

" It is, it is my gracious sovereign," he cried. " Oh ! my liege, 
what can have brought you to such a pass as this P " 

The efiTecJi of this incident was as surprising as it was instan- 
taneous. A confused murmur arose from the mob, and then thev 
all became hushed. The men who had captured the king fell 
respectfyiy back. James himself was so touched by the sailor's 
loyalty, that his eyes filled with tears. " Thank Heaven ! " he 
exclaimed, after a pause, " I have one faithful subject left." 

He had more than one. No sooner was he recognised, than 
the mob became ashamed of their violence ; and when it was 
perceived that he was in tears, no words can describe the reaction 
that took place. Every one instantly uncovered ; many burst 
into tears ; others threw themselves on their knees, and implored 
his pardon; and not a few fervently commended him to the 
protection of Heaven. • 

" As for me, your majesty," cried Ames, who was much 
afiected, " I hope you'll order me to be hung ; but 1*11 take my 
bible oath, that if I*d know'd it was your majesty, I'd never 
liave touch'd a penny of your money. Howsumdever, there it 
is all back agfdn." 

And drawing forth the purse, he laid it at the kind's feet. 

" No, no ; keep it," replied James, ** and divide it with your 
men here ; and I hope you'll aU drink my health." — " That we 
will, and success to your majesty," cried a dozen voices. And 
loud cheers arose. 

James cast a wistful look at the hoy ; but a moment's reflection 
assured him, that in his' present situation, it would be extremely 
hazardous to show any intention of resuming his flight. Walking 
up the street, he came to a small inn, the landlord of which was 
standing at the door, together with the ko«te%%,wAV5ftK«^\sssas«a- 
daughter, and as the king was woTii ou\. V\\Xv ws3Ck&\.i %sxVsaic^^> 
he entered the little hostelry, ^\iY\© tV^ ^^^^''^^^^^^^^ 
seDtJDel at the door. But the laUeT vitva x^Q't ^^^^^^^^o^^ 
exeroiae of his authority ; for, t\iOW?^ ^^'twe. "^^"^^ K^ ^^^-^ 
front of the house, no one attem^\.eeL \o «oXie^- 
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respect the temporary asylum of the monarch. James at onCe 
retired to a bedchamber, and having had little repose during the 
whole of the two preceding nights, soon fell asleep. Sir Edward 
. Hales stationed himself on a cnair at the door, and, after repeated 
efforts to keep awake, became as unconscious as his master. It 
was noon before the king arose, when his first inquiry was for 
Moor, who was nowhere to be found. James became uneasy, 
and siilter a conference with Sir Edward Hales as to how they 
should proceed, it was determined that they should repair to Sir 
Edward's seat, Hale's-place, near Canterbury, and thence make 
their way to some other part of the coast, where they coidd pro- 
cure a passage to France. Leaving James in his chamber, Sir 
Edward proceeded in search of the host, with the view of pro- 
curing some means of conveyance to their contemplated asylum, 
but he shortly afterwards returned, and informed the king that 
they were prisoners. 

" Alas ! exclaimed James, ** what small dependence can be 
placed on a mob ! " — ** The mob are not to blame in this instance, 
my Hege," cried Sir Edward. " I believe they are not aware 
you are under restraint. But the mayor is a violent partisan of 
the invader, and he has surrounded me house with militia, and 
will not allow any one to go forth." 

At this moment the door opened, and a burly, vulgar-looking 
man stepped in. He was pushing rudely forward, without 
showing any respect for the king's presence, when a severe look 
from James arrested him. 

, «« Very sorrv, your majesty, but I can*t let you go away," he 
said, surprisea into a degree of deference. "But iVe sent to 
tell the Irrince of Orange you're here, and directly his highness's 
orders comes I'll bring 'em to you." — "How, sir," cried James, 
angrily, " do you dare to talk of the prince's orders to me P Do 
you forget that I am the king P " 

Exasperated at the assumed superiority of the fallen monarch, 
whom he had expected to find all submission, the mayor's face 
became purple with rage. 

"No, 1 don't recognise joxi, James Stuart, as king," he said. 
" At any rate, you're not going to order here. Tou'lfbe kept in 
custody till the prince sen£ directions about you — strict custody." 
— " Ha, dog ! ha, traitor ! " cried a fierce voice behind him. 

And Moor seized him by the throat, and hurled him backwards. 
'^ " Base-minded wretch f" he exclaimed, ** I arrest you for high 
treason." And turning to the king, he added, " I mive brou^t 
Xord Winchelsea, the lord-lieutenant of the county, to your 
majesty's assistance. His lordship ib xloyt below mth a strong 
^ree of ike yeomsLnrj, who have taken, po^fte^wou c>l ^<fc \firRnr 
On hearing these words, theimaera\Aem«^^OT,\«tTAfc^^\.^'l 
-a» Benaes, crept on liis knees towarda 3wiie«^, md. ^^^^'^ ^^a: 
««^ pardon. Jamea reprimaaded Iwm ^e^«e\5, VoX. ^Jasss^j 
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Sir Edvrard Hales recommended him to send the offender to 

Erison, he inflicted no further punishment on him than dismissal 
rom his office. At this juncture, theEarlof Winchelsea entered, 
and hurrying forward, was about to fall at the kind's feet, but 
James caught him by both his hands, and embraced him. 

" Your majesty is at liberty to go whither you please," said 
Winchelsea. " But," he added, lowering his voice, " I implore 

Jrou noli to leave the kingdom." — " For Heaven's sake, my fiege, 
isten to his lordship's advice," entreated Moor. ** Let us return 
to Whitehall." — " i dare not ! " cried James, with a look of 
distraction. " I shall be torn in pieces by the mob." — "At least 
let me ride up to town, and ascertain the feelings of the people," 
urged Moor. " I will undestake to be back by to-morrow night." 
— " Go, then," said the king, " and inform the lord-mayor how I 
am situated. Farewell ! " 

Eopressing his emotion, Moor hastened from the room, and 
found his horse at the inn-door. Making his way through -a 
knot of militia officers, and a mixed throng of yeomanry and 
civilians, he galloped off in the direction of London. 



CHAPTER VHL 

THE Ti.TB OP XAUVESIK. 

^ Wild House, the residence^of the Spanish ambassador, was 
a spacious and stately mansion, a Uj^tle removed irom Drury- 
lane, whence it was approached hy^ a great gatewav and court. 
In an upper chamber of this maYision, on a bed ojf state, lay a 
wounded man, whose face, inflamed from fever, was rendered 
yet more unsightly bj an expression of rage and disappointment. 
" Fool ! " he ^clauned, to a short, sullen-looking man, seated 
at the bedside; "how could you suffer them to escape youP 
You might have been sure it was the queen and her ahild." — 
" I'm no more to blame than Johnstone," answered Shewin — 
for he it was. " He had two better chances than I had — one at 
the Horse Ferry, and t'other at London Bridge: but he let 
*em slip, and M!oor too." — " Curses on you both for your clum- 
siness f " groaned Lord Mauvesin ; " but for my wound, I should 
have been on the spot myself, and she would not have escaped 
me. Perdition seize the hand that fired the shot against me. 



My veins seem on fire, and racking pains shoot through every 
joint, if I move." — " Then why don t you. kft«^ ^<i^\" ^'^^^^ 
Snewin, bratallj. — "Ha! do you daie to c«sl^i^Q^''K^^*'^^^^"4'»^ 
cried Mauvesin, Jus eyes kindling ViAk ^xoy .—" ^.^:5»^^ ^ ^ 
returned Snewin, leaning forward m Ua OasScc, ^^^^XsSs:^ 
deBance. " Wot if I do P "— " Yoxl ^Tes^fflie ^^^^^,,3g«s5ft 
situation, yon cowardly hound," cxied ^«w«««^' ^°^ 
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teeth with impotent ra^e. — " I shan't haye long to be feared of 
you," jeered Snewin; "not long." — "What do you mean, villainP" 
shrieked Mauvesin, starting up in the bed, but instantly falling 
back on his pillow. " I know what you would insinuate ; but 
it's false! I can't — I won't die." — ""Keep quiet, and it'll be 
better for you," said Snewin : " but, to make all. square and 
right, you'a better settle your worldly accounts. You reooUeet 
the letter I stole for you from Lord Nottingham. That job 
wasn't half paid for, and if I was to tell, you'd lose all — ^that if, 
if you recover." — " That letter was burnt," said Maayesin.— 
" JSr o, it wam't," cried Snewin ; " no, it wam't." 

Mauyesin looked hard at him for a poment, and then burst 
into a hoarse laugh, but the excitement renewing the pain of his 
wound, his laughter gave way to execrations, and he oecame so 
furious, and shouted so loud, that the noise was heard in the 
adjoining room by his valet, who rushed in alarm into the cham- 
ber, just as Snewin, perceiving that he had become delirious, 
was about to summon assistance. With a half-suppressed smile I 
of great significance, the constable quitted the room, leaving the 
Bufierer in care of his valet. On his way out of the house, 
Snewin found the various chambers and passages crowded with 
packages and boxes, and on inquiry, learned from an incautious 
domestic, that they contained plate and other valuable properir^, 
belonging to certain wealthy Catholics, who, fearing that their 
houses might be attacked by the populace, hsul brought all their 
moveable treasure to Wild House, and confided it to the care 
of the ambassador. Snewin's eyes sparkled as he thouj^ht of the 
vast plunder which these stares would furnish. The city was in 
the hands of the mob, and as Don Pedro was a Catholic and an 
infuriated rabble were not very likely to pay respect to his 
sacred character of ambassador, it womd be easy to mcite them 
to attack his house. Full of this scheme he hastened forth, and 

5roceeded in search of £it Clench. Night had now cloaed in. 
*here were few persons in the street, and those few hurried 
along as if they were in momentary expectation of being stopped 
and plundered. Calling a link-boy, who was loitering near the 
mansion, Snewin made his way to Duke-street, and thence to 
Lincoln's-inn-fields. As he approached the latter locality, a 
loud clamour saluted his ear. A red reflection in the sky de- 
noted an extensive conflagration ; and presently he came in 
sight of a Catholic chapel enveloped in flames. An inflated 
mob collected in front of the structure, shouted *with frantic 
joy, as they watched the progress of the destroying element ; 
and aa Snewin drew nigh, two stxjfi^^ ^i^^«i%^ «^vQ^^'Si^^:t^'a^ 
gibbet, Hxed on a lone pole, and. TeipTe^exiVAxv^ VJsi^'fio^^ «:^^ 
father Petre, were exbiVited to \Jiie mo\>, ^^^^^^^J^^ 
demoniacal yeUa, cast into t\ie €Lamea. ^^^^1^^^ 
ione, when the roof fell in ^i^li a \.rem%u^ox^ c.t^\^^y«^^ 
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interioif of the building presented one body of fire. Making 
hig way wit'i difficulty through the crowd, Snewin found Clench 
in the foremost rank, and when he had informed him of 
* the treasures deposited in the house of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, it required but little f persuasion to win the Duke of 
Alsatia to his scheme. His intentions were promptly communi- 
cated to 'the various ringleaders, and in a few minutes the 
whole multitude were bending their steps up Drury-lane. 
A fearful shout warned the inmates of Wild House of their in- 
tention to attack it. Besolving not to yield without a blow, 
Don Pedro Eonquillo called his household together, and leaving 
the lower part of the house, which was well secured by doors 
and shutters, posted them on the upper floor, whence they could 
use their fire-arms with more effect. Scarcely had he completed 
this arrangement when a shower of stones and brickbats were 
poured on the l^ouse, demolishing every window, and, at the 
same time, a general rush was made at the door, during which^ 
several of the rioters were knocked down and trampled to death. 
In the midst of the horrid yells uttered by these sufferers, and 
the vociferations of those around them, Don Pedro presented 
himself at an upper window, intending to exhort the mob to 
retire ; but he was no sooner discerned than a tremendous outcry 
arose, while missiles were hurled at him from every quarter, 
forcing him to make a hasty retreat through the window. But 
still unwilling to resort to violence, and hoping to intimidate 
the besiegers, the good-natured ambassador ordered his servants 
to use only blank cartridges, and a volley was accordingly fired, 
which was received by the mob with derision. Don PSdro then 
reluctantly changed his plan, and a shower of bullets was rained 
among the besiegers ; but it soon became apparent that their 
vastly superior force must overcome all resistance. The gallant 
Spaniard, however, held out as long as possible, and only at the 
last moment he gave orders for a retreat, and his httle corps 
made their escape by an outlet at the back of the house, leading 
to Covent Garden.* 

The mob rushed in a body into the house. The costly furni- 
ture, the rich hangings of the windows, the rare paintings, the 
statues, bronzes, vases, porcelain, shells, and articles of vert4, of 
which the ambassador had an unrivalled collection, were torn 
down, trodden imder foot, broken, and scattered about. Some 
rushed with wild outcries to the cellars, where, while they drained 
the produce of some of the choicest vm^«j^«fc^ qH ^^«scql^*^«jv«^' 
ferea the rich wine to flow in streams o^ei Wi^ ^gtorosA. ^^^^J!^^ 
ransacked closets and cabinets, ^orht\ji^ iox >i>aft ^^^^^^'^^'^^^•s 
majority busied themselves with t\ie \>oxa^ ^^^"^^^^"^^^x^-i 
vanous rooms, and whicli disappeared \sfVt\v exxcv^^ssx^^ 

f^IU^ent,^ Bonquillo was altexwards isideicmSS^e^ loT\jtoV^n'°^^ ' 
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Ljing powerless in bed, Lord Mauvesin had been an astounded 
auditor of this extraordinary tumult. Unable at first to account 
for it, he rang for his valet, and then shouted till he was hoarse, 
but without receiving an answer. In the confusion, he was for- 
gotten, and Don Pedro left the house without Imn. The appal- 
ling din which followed the capture of the mansion left hun m no 
doubt as to what had happened, and he expected every moment 
to be visited by the mob. But his expectations were not realised. 
The clamour drew nearer and nearer ; he even heard voices in 
the adjoining room; but no one penetrated further. Nearly 
lialf-an-hour passed, and his suspense was becoming intolerable, 
when he became sensible that the apartment was filling with 
smoke. A fearful suspicion flashed across his mind, and the 
next moment it was confirmed. A tremendous outcry was raised 
below ; a sharp, crackling noise was heard ; the mansion was on 
fire ! Aghast at the idea, he made a desperate efibrt to rise. A 
bright red glare now shone through the window, rendering the 
chamber as light as day for an instant, when a voliune of amoke 
rolled up, involving everything in darkness. The flames were 
heard raging in the room beneath ; the atmosphere became suf- 
focating ; and ga^pmg for breath, with his hair on end, and 
almost mad with terror, Mauvesin tottered forward to the door. 
Grossing the ante-chamber, he reached a corridor, running along 
the summit of the ground-staircase, from which he coiud look 
down into the hall. It was completely lined with fire. The 
roar of the flames was terrific. They encircled the staircase, 
burst through the windows, and glided along the ceiling. Af- 
frighted and confused, Mauvesin turned again towards his cham- 
ber, determined to leap from the window. But his strength 
failed him. He caught at the banisters, already on fire ; they 
gave way ; and uttering a loud cry, Mauvesin fell headlong into 
the burning gulf below. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

HOW JAMES WAS PBEVAILED UPON TO BETTTBK. 

While the fire was thus raging, the incendiaries, stimulated 
by liquor, and made bold by success, watched it from Dnuy 
Lane, rending the air with their outcries. But impatient for 
more pillage, they grew wearied, and were beginning to separate 
into small knots, when it was proposed to attack the house of the 
Lord Chancellor. 
"Av, ay, Jeffreys shall have ^i« tam."no^V* cna^^Xcti^. ^^\ 
owea him a grudtre, for when lie »eti\«iice^ T£ve> Xft ^^ V^^'H* 
where my ears were clipped off dose to my ^5^^^^>^ ^*^^?^^ ^ 
^e.J^good look at h^ face, and ue^ex ioi^e\.\^> m\^^ 
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With tliis, the ruffian was 'leading the way towards Duke 
. Street, Westminster, where the chancellor resided, when he 
accidentally^ caught sight of a man, who, as it seemed, was try- 
ing to avoid him. "Now, then, who are you, eh, master?" 
^rrowled Clench, roughly seizing the person, and throwing the 
light of a link on his face. 

The man was habited as a coalheaver. His visage was begrimed 
with coal-dust; his eyebrows were shaved off; and a large black 
patch covered his left eye. But the disguise could not baffle 
Clench ; and uttering a loud whoop, he annoimced the individuid 
to be no other than the object of their quest, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Jefi&eys himself. Wonderful was the clamour and tumult 
which this discovery excited. The chancellor stood speechless 
and motionless, but his terror proved his preservation. Seeing 
that 80 exalted a personage had not escaped retribution. Clench 
was reminded that a da;^ of reckoning might come to himself, 
and he was suddenly seized with a determination to befriend 
the chancellor. But it was not easy to save him from the rabble. 
Such a rush had been made at him, that those immediately 
around were in danger of being squeezed to death, and for a 
moment or two it was with the greatest difficulty that they could 
■ even preserve themselves. But by a free use of their bludgeons 
they succeeded in driving back the press, and Clench then de- 
clared that to prevent bloodshed he was resolved to carry their 
prisoner to the lord mayor. This occasioned another rush at the 
chancellor, while the most terrible outcries arose, mingled with 
imprecations on Clench, but being surrounded by a select band 
of adherents, that personage was again victorious. He now 
seized the chancellor by the collar and dragged him on at a 
quick pace, while his men pressed close behind, brandishing their 
bludgeons, and keeping up a running fight with the rabble. In 
this way they reached the city, and hurried up Cheapside to 
GuUdhaU.' 

A strong body of constables and the city watch were drawn 
up in the nront of the hall, but as Clench had despatched a mes- 
senger to forewarn them of his appf each, they suffi^red him to 
pass througjh with the chancellor, attended by three or four of 
nis companions, while the others, uniting with the constables 
and watchmen, pushed back the mob. A conflict would pro- 
[ bably have ensued, but, at this juncture, a horseman made his 
r appearance in the square, and, endeavouring to force his way 
f • through the multitude, their fury was diverted to him. Uttering 
9 a tenmc yell, the nearest ruffiaus were on the point of tearing 
e him from his horse, but Moor — ^for he it was— spurred the 

animal sharply, and its plunges boob. c\eai^^ «. «^\ws.^ '»x<3sssn.^ 
f him, while he shouted out-—" A meBsen^enc \ «l Tae«s8.«iv^^"t W *^^ 
Jord mayor I " The constables and guard e«LT\^\. ^^ "^^"^wi^^^ 
rushed forward to his aid. Taken by Bux^xvae, ^iX^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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aside, openinfi: a passage for Moor, and the constables instantly 
surrounding him, he forced his way forward, and in another 
moment sprung from his horse, and entered the hall. When 
the flight of the king became known. Sir John Ejles, the lord 
mayor, summoned the principal noblemen then m London to 
Gruildhall, to form a committee of public safety ; and with tiiis 
view, the Earls of Nottingham, Ailesbury, Melfort^ Arran, 
Dumbarton, Eeversham, and Lichfield, with Lords Mulgrare, 
Dundee, and Preston, were now assembled in the council-room. 
The lord mayor was about to join them, when the city chamber- 
lain called him into the great hall. At this moment the door 
was thrown open, and Clench entered, dragging in Jeffreys, 
while a knot of ruffians, armed with bludgeons, followed, dis- 
playing traces of the recent conflict in their broken heads and 
bleeding faces. Much alarmed, the lord mayor demanded the 
meaning of the interruption. 

" I caught him in the street, and he'd have been torn into ten 
thousand morsels if I hadn't brought him here," cried Clench. 
** But mayhap you don't know him, my lord. It's the Lord 
Chancellor Jeffreys."—** The lord chancellor ! " cried Sir John 
Eyles, with a look of dismay j ** that strange object, the lord 
chancellor ! Impossible ! " — ** 'Tis he, indeed, mjr lord mayor," 
replied Jeffreys, in a woful tone. — ** Take him into yon mncr 
room," said the lord mayor, quickly. ** I will join you on the 
instant, my lord, and provide means for your safety. You and 
your fellows shall be well rewarded," he added to Clench. 

As the chancellor disappeared. Moor entered the hall ; and 
haying disclosed his mission to the lord mayor, the latter led 
him to the coimcil-room, where his intelligence was receiyed 
with transport, and the king's letter was read again and again, 
drawing tears from the chiyalrous Dundee. 

** His majesty must be inyited to return," said Nottingham, 
at length. ** Had he not left us, all would haye beeft well." — 
** It is not yet too late," cried Dundee. — ** Fortunately it is j 
not," said Feversham. ** I will place myself at the head of the 1 
guards, and bring him back." — ** You must not incur this grave 
responsibility alone," said Ailesbury. ** We will all sign a poti- » 
tion to his majesty, imploring him to return." 

The proposition was received with applause, and Nottingham, j 
as president, was instructed to draw up the document, which 
done, and approyed by the assembly, it was signed by each ' 
nobleman. 

** We must now take measures to disabuse the public 

zrnnd, and restore order," said Nottingham. — " That will 

be easily done" said Ailesbury. ** I have already sent amis- | 

jsariea among the DissenterB, vrlao viS^ t^^vA^ ^<b ^«SLd&TouB ' 

reports raised by his majesty's enemiea •, «aA ^Vetk. *0\;i^ Nstq^Ss^ \ 

-fcnoirzi, I am confident there Viil \i© «. x^^LcNA^vir— ^^^^irf^^^ 
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few dragoons will restore quiet/' cried Dundee, whose afirajs 
with the Scottish Covenanters had failed to convey a warning. 
— " There is no need of bloodshed," said Melfort. ** The best 
way is to. refute calumnious reports, and restore the public 
confidence in his majesty." — ** That is the only course we can 

Cue," observed Nottingham. " The Archbishop of Oanter- 
j shall issue an address on the silbject. Meanwhile, Lord 
Fbversham can proceed in quest of the king." — " With your 
lordships' permission I will precede Lord Feversham, and stay 
his majesty," cried Moor. 

The council approving of his determination, a fVesh horse was 
ordered for him, which was soon in readiness ; and having in 
the interim refreshed himself with a draught of wine and some 
cold viands, Moor departed secretly from Guildhall, and riding 
round Basinghall-street to London Bridge, shaped his course 
towards Feversham. During his absence James had been labour- 
ing under the greatest anxiety. Sensible that those who had 
been the strenuous opponents of his policy were now ih the 
ascendant, he had little hope that Moor's mission would be 
attended with satisfactory results. How could he look for 
favour from his adversaries, when he had been deserted and 
betrayed by the creatures of his bounty P And how humiliating 
would it be to return to a capital, where he had ruled with 
almost despotic power, a suppliant and a prisoner! In his 
mind's eye, he already saw himself in the hands of the insolent 
mob, and conjured up, in anticipation, a parallel to the scene 
described by the poet — 

** When rade, misgoTemed hands, from window tops, 
Threw dost and rubbish on King Richard's head." 

« 

Ilevolving such gloomy thoughts throughout the night, without 
obtaining the least rest, he arose in the morning widi the de- 
termination of making another attempt to escape. No less 
dejected than himself, Sir Edward Hales shared Ids fears, and 
agreeing to the project, lost no time in making the necessary 
preparations. After a brief interval, he returned to the king, 
and informed him that all was ready ; and muffling himself in a 
cloak, James followed ^him to tHe inn-yard, whence they pro- 
ceeded by a back-way to the road, unquestioned by the sentmel 
at the gate, who supposed them to be two of the royal atten- 
dants. Passinff at the back of some fishermen's cottages, they 
came to a field, which they hastily crossed, and emerging on 
the high-road, found a servant in waiting with two horses, and 
mounting them, they were about to spur forward, when. M.<yvt 
galloped up, and recognising the kinw, ^t^tt ^^ ^f^"^* . , 

" 1 have brought your majesty good TiCN<?«»r^^ ^^ "* ^^^'^ej^ 
overing, and suppressing the surprise \ie ie\t ^^ ^^ Tv^^>sS^ 
wounter. Then, without waitiBg to \>e c^^«X^.o^^^> ^'^ 
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informed James of the result of his mission.-—" I do not see 
that the news is so very satisfactory, Mr. Moor," cried Hales. 
** The council being composed of the Protestant leaders, I can- 
not recommend his majesty to put himself in their hands.'* — 
" No, no," cried James. " Their obiect is to give me up to the 
invader. Let us ride on. My only nope is in flight." — " Oh ! 
do not say so, my liege," implored Moor. " The council con- 
sists of men noble and lo^al-hearted — ^who opposed you, indeed, 
in prosperity, but who will be faithful to you in adversity. I 
entreat you to accede to their petition, and return to Whitehali." 

James hesitated. 

" You speak of the council as if they possessed supreme 
power," he said, at length ; " but admitting their good in- 
tentions, how can they answer for the temper of the people? 
What impression have you formed from your own observations P 
Were the citizens anxious for my return P " — " I confess, my 
liege, that the false reports spread by your enemies have for a 
time alienated them from you," replied Moor. " Great dis- 
orders prevail, and the city is in the hands of the mob, but your 
return will help to set all things right." — " It will more likely 
end in his majesty's destruction," observed Hales. " The 
experiment is too hazardous."—*' I think so," cried James, 
** and will, therefore, go on." 

Seeing further remonstrance was useless, Moor was silent, 
and, spurring forward, James and his companions soon entered 
the small town of Sittingboome, where, as they rode up the 
High-street, they perceived two dragoons approaching, forming 
the advanced-guard of a whole regiment, which came dose 
behind. James saw at a glance that it would be impossible to 
escape recognition, and prepared to discover himself. At this 
moment, the Earl of Feversham, who rode at the head of the 
main body, espied Moor, and divining who were his companions, 
ordered a halt to be sounded. Then, riding on, hat in hand, at the 
head of his staff, he approached the king, and, throwing himself 
from his horse, as James reined up, fell on his knee before him. 

" Grod save your majesty ! " cried the earl, in a broken voice ; 
** the lords of council, assembled at Guildhall, have intrusted 
me with a humble petition to you." — " I know its purport, my 
lord," answered James, ** and will comply with the wishes of 
the council. I will return with you at once to London." 

The word was instantly passed for a general salute. The 
soldiers presented arms ; the trumpeters sounded a stirring 
flourish ; and in a few minutes the whole cavalcade was moving 
totrards London, , 
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CHAPTEE X 

THB WBLCOKE TO WHITXHi.LL. 

Thb measnrM adopted bj the council for reftiting the reports 
raked by the king's enemies, which had had such an effect on 
the populace, were attended with complete success. The mob 
went nom one extreme to the other; and nothing was now 
heard but expressions of s^pathj for the fallen monarch, 
while a stroxig feeling of national dislike was roused against his 
antagonist. Majesty in distress is a touching spectacle, and 
the railings of the king were lost in the misfor^nes of the man. 

The steps taken for the restoration of public tranquillity were 
ably seconded by the oitizens. The great majority of the 
rioters having been pacified by the representations of the council, 
became as a^ous in behalf of the king as they had previously 
been eager against him; while those whose only object was 
plunder, were intimidated by large bodies of specud constables, 
armed vdth hangers and pistols, who patrolled the streets. But 
this display of force seemed unnecessary. Public confidence 
was restored ; the shops were all opened ; business went on as 
usual ; and no trace remained of the recent disturbances. At 
this juBotqre a proclamation by the council announced the king's 
intended Mtum, and the intelligence was received by all classes 
with the liireliest joy. Splendid preparations were made for the 
monarch's reception. Triumphal arches were erected in the 
principal streets ; loyal and affectionate sentiments were inscribed 
on the houses ; flags and tapestry were hung from the windows ; 
the entb in the river were gaily decorated with streamers ; the 
bells of the various churches rang forth merry peals ; platforms, 
ornamented with welcoming mottoes, were erected at the best 
points of view ; booths 8to<^ in the more roomy thoroughfaresr 
where vefireshments of every kind could be procured ; and well- 
dressed flFOwds filled the streets. The great press was on London 
Bridffe, and it was with difficulty that a strong force of the 
guards eould keep a passage open in the centre of this narrow 
thoroughfare. Tne houses were as crowded as the road ; the 
windows, the roofe, and the very chimney-tops, being occupied 
witili spectators. On the other hand, the agents of the Prince of 
Orange had spared no pains to get up a demonstration in his 
favour $ and a hired mob was posted on the city side of the 
bridge, under the orders of Snewin, who was instructed to ¥«i«A 
a disturbance with this view. Meoa^VV^ft «b ^e«sA ^-^owkw^^ 
pMsed into Southwark, to meet and ^eltscfcoft ^^^^^'^"t?^ 
approach was announced by aoblamaivoiia, ??^'*Y^V^v^«%*'^ 
draw newer. Am he came under iho s%fce^ vy oi \Xi» ww««- 
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royal standard was hoisted abore it ; and tlds being the precon* 
certed signal, the Tower gnns instantly fired a royal salute. 
Five hundred gentlemen rode bare-headed in front, followed by 
the aldermen in their state robes on horseback, while two heralds, 
in tabards, and a band of trumpeters, also on horseback, made 
way for the state-coaches of the lord mayor and sheriffs, which 
were succeeded by a troop of horse-guards. Next came the 
members of the council, mounted and arrayed in court-dresses, 
preceding the royal carriage, drawn by eight white horses, each 
attended by a groom, and surround^ by the yeomen of the 
ffuard, with the Earl of Feversham and a guard of honour 
Eringing up the rear. Enthusiastic was the joy of the spectators 
on me appearance of the king. A heart-stirring shout burst 
from the uirong. Men waved flags from the wmdows of the 
houses ; ladies showered down wreaths of laurel and flowers ; 
children threw up their little caps ; and a resistless torrent of 
enthusiasts rushed on with the carriage on either side, waving 
their hats and rending the air with their huzzas. In this way 
the nrocession reached the city-end of ihe bridge, when Snewin 
and nis adherents, uttering cnes of '' No Popery 1" and '' Down 
with the tyrant I" rushed forward, and completely surround^ 
thei royal carriage. A -scene of indescribable conmsion ensued. 
Brandishing their bludgeons and hangers, ithe Orange i party 
drove back the populace, many of whom were trampled under 
foot, while others were wounded, and, in Ihe j^essure behind, some 
were] crushed to death. The royal grooms were knocked down 
under the horses' feet ; the horses themselves became unmanage- 
able ; and the screams of terrified females, and the yells and 
outcries of the men, constituted a din truly appalling. For a 
moment the king was confounded by this unexpected incident, 
but arousing himself, he started up as if with the intention of 
ordering a charge upon the assailants. Before he could do so, 
however. Moor, who nad been seated beside him, caught his arm, 
and held him back. ''CompNOse yourself, my liege, I entreat you," 
said the young man. '' This is some scheme of l^e invader, 9nd 
you will frustrate it by remaining still. Seel" 

As he spoke the Earl of Feverwam and Ihe guards sorroimded 
the vehicle, drivings the rioters before them, and the next moment 
the infuriated populace rushed resistlessly in pursuit, overtaking 
and capturing Snewin. A summary punishment awaited him. 
While lie stood speechless in the throng, livid with fear, and 
with his eyes starting from their sockets, a stout cord was 
tliTowB round his nec^ and amidst the fierce yells of ihe multi- 
ttide, he was sttmg up on a neigUbowx^ lamp-post. In his 
stmgglea a letter dropi^ from \ua ^eftt« NvmsStL^^a «&a^<dDa^ \^ 
^ one of the crowd, who iuBtawldy ^aaaypewc^^^VVK "^^^\a^^ 
toB wretched constable thns exo\a\«d\»B liTflawso^^ 
5F»/ carriage moved on, and exAeteai «ttft dXJj- ^«tfe^^^^ 
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cession was joined by deputations from the varions city companies, 
and pnrsned its way amidst the ringing of bells, the firing of 
cannon, and the deuening acclamations of the spectators. The 
king's spirits revived as ne proceeded, and he aeclared himself 
confident of the affection of the people. At last the procession 
arrived at Whitehall, and passing into the great court-yard, the 
royal carriage halted at the grand entrance. Alighting, James 
was received by the lords of the council, with heads xmcovered, 
who attended him to the doorway, whence Lord Mulgrave, the 
lord chamberlain, in his official costume, advanced to meet 
him. James extended his hand, and sinking on his knee, Mul- 
grave raised it to his lips. 

"Welcome, my liege, to Whitehall," he said, adding, in a 
lower voice, " your throne is no longer in danger." 

iBaising him up, James embraced him, and stepped into the 
palace. As he cdd so the royal standard was unturled, and a 
salute of a hundred guns was fired from the park. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THB PSIKCE OF OBANGB AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Thb retreat of the royal army, and subsequent flight of the 
king and queen, withdrew all opposition to the'progress of the 
Prince <^ Orange. But though apprised of these events, 
William was to disheartened by the coldness of thepeople, 
that he advaneed very slowly, and ultimately halted at Windsor, 
where, fixing his abode in the castle, he impatiently awaited an 
invitation mm, the lord mayor and citizens to enter London. 

It was evening. William was seated in a state chamber, with 
an ostentatious display of regal pomp— a circumstance the more 
remarkable as he nad always been averse to such exhibitions. 
He was attended by his favourite councillors, Schomberg, Sidney, 
and Bentinck, together with Lords Halifax and Grodolphin. 

" The council at Guildhall are taking too much upon them- 
selves," said William, angrily. " What authority have they for 
their proceedings P " — " ]?one, except as members of the privy 
conned, your h^hness," observed Godolphin ; " but they have 
been convoked by the lord may( r." — " For what purpose P " 
demanded William. "Obviously not for the preservation of the 
public peace, for the disorders in the city have increased." — "By 
advancmg and putting an end to them, your hi^hne&& '^o.wLsL 
render the city a signal service," \aejfea 'Bsiii&BaL*— ^^ ^^"^ "^ 
dtuieBB invite me, then," said Wiiliam.— « 1 ^osl c^^ ^^T%^^ 
TitnzriiJ^liiiess should not wait for an. mV\\»it\ox^r ^"^ a. \ysfii^ 
herg.'^** You are wrong," said Wi^am, «k\i»5^'^'S • *^ 



to Halifax and Godolphin, he said, " I have told you my wishes, 
my lords. You will do well to see them accomplished." 

W ith this, he made a slight inclination of his head, and 
Halifax and Grodolphin withdrew. 

''Halifax is at his plots again," muttered William.— "I believe 
he is sincere in this mstance, but I will not answer for some of 
the otters," observed Sidney. ♦* And your highn'esa must excuse 
me, but your treatment of Ihem is not calcmated to win their 
regard."—" The treatnfent is such as they merit," said Schom- 
berg, with a scornful smile. — " I do not fear their defection," 
returned William, shrugging his shoulders. " They have com- 
promised themselves, and cannot retreat. But wno have we 
here P " The door was thrown open, and scarcely waiting for 
the page to announce him, Halifax hurried in. His countenance 
betrayed the greatest disorder. 

"Bad news! bad news! your highness!" be cried. "The 
king has been discovered at f'eversham, and seized by the mob, 
who prevented his embarkation." — "Ha!" cried William. — "The 
worst remains to be told," pursued Halifax. " On hearing of 
the king's detention, the lords of the council sent to implore his 
return ; and he has entered the city in a triumphal procession, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. He is now at White- 
hall." William and his councillors listened to this inteUigence in 
silence, the phlegmatic Bentinck alone exhibiting no trace of sur- 
prise or annoyance. After a moment's pause, William motioned 
Halifax to follow him, and walked out of earshot of the others. 

" Your council in this emergency," he said, fixing his eagle 
eyes on the nobleman. " Ha ! you hesitate. I should have 
thought your lordship could never be at a loss for a scheme."— 
" I have none suited to the present occasion," replied Halifax, 
coldly. — " I look to you for tne removal of this difficulty, and I 
would have you know it, my lord," cried William. " You must 
get the king away again." — "I will do my best," replied Halifax, 
" but I will not answer for success. I would recommend your 
highness to write to the king, directing him to quit London, and 
fix his residence at Hampton Court ; and I will, if possible, per- 
suade him to go to Eochester, but }rou must not blame me if I 
fail." — " But I shall blame you," cried William, sharply. " You 
know my wishes, and I trust you will lose no time in carrying 
them out." — Halifax turned away, muttering. " And it is for 
this thankless man I have betrayed my master." 

As he proceeded down the outer corridor, he heard a hasty 
step behind bim, and turning, perceived Churchill. 
" Tou look disturbed, my lotd," %a\^ ^ISi'fc MW, ooming np. 
'^Surely you are not so much. affecfte4\i7 Vk^b "bjss^^ Iiqiel \«sr\\.\ 
i&r, though unexpected, I slioiaid "hwrdYy \)qm!^\V. Ci«a. ^t\ ^^»a 
JkedomP'-^^' BuJcedom I " echoed "aaVifaaL. ";m»Jt m«a.^^, 
^ lord F "~" I heard bis higbneos b«ATOTia^^^ 1^^ ^«^^ 
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with that dignity," smiled Churchill. — " Does your lordship find 
him so lavish ofhis favours? "sneered Halifax. — "I, oh! I cannot 
expect favour/* answered Churchill; "but Lord Halifax, the 
most popular nobleman of England, bom, as Dryden says, * to 
move assemblies,' is — " — " The same as the gallant Lord 
Churchill," interrupted Halifax ; ** the same as every one who 
is not a Dutchman — ^nobody." — " Ha ! id that your feeling P " 
said Churchill, pressing his arm. " You are going to town, eh ? 
I will meet you to-night, at twelve, with a few chosen friends, 
at our rendezvous near Charing-cross." — "Be it so," replied 
Halifax, hastily. 

With this they parted ; and Churchill was pursuing his way 
up the corridor, when espying Lord Clarendon ascending a 
neighbouring staircase, he hastened after him. Before he could 
reach the landing, however, Clarendon turned down a side pas- 
sage, and was admitted by a page to an inner chamber. In this 
chamber was a young man of middle stature, wearing the uni- 
form of a colonel of £*agoons. He was pacing to and fro with a 
hurried and impatient step, but as Clarendon entered, he threw 
himself into a cnair. They were both silent for a moment. 

** Well, you see what your fine schemes have brought us to ! " 
said Clarendon, at length. " From being the favourites of a 
king, we have become the dupes of a would-be usurper, and 
every one rejoices at our downfall." — " You are ready enough to 
find fault, now you see that nothing is to be gained by it," an- 
swered the other» sulkily; "but if the scheme were so deplorable, 
I wonder you fell into it so eagerljr. I did not wish you to 
forsake the Hog. On the contrary, it would have been better 
for us both if you had remained true to him." — " How 
could I look him in the face, when my son had been the 
first to desert himP" demanded Clarendon. — "I was not 
aware you were so sensitive," answered Lord Combury, 
with a bitter smile. " I was foolish enough to think you 
took the same view of the matter as myself, and considering the 
king's cause irretrievable, sought to curry favour with his rival." 
" Your language is hke your conduct," returned Clarendon, 
turning white with shame and anger. "But a truce to this 
recriimnation. I cannot remain at a court where I have fallen 
so low, to be pointed at and derided by every minion in the 
palace, and it is my intention to demand permission to retire. 
You must accompany me." — " I P Yes, when I have paid this 
Dutchman in his own coin," said Combury, fiercely. " Do you 
think he shall make a by- word of me P lou laugh. But it he 
is supreme to-day, he shall be abject esiO>QL^\/i-T[^<sct^"^- ^?^ 
hand that put him up can pluck. k\m dcywiir KtAV'^ ^^^^^ 
clenohedBat violently on the table.— "Ti^\V»>r "^^^^^^^ 
whobad entered the room unobBer^eOi. ^^'^^^fSv^tWo^^^*' 
ewora, and Ciarendon uttered wa. exc^»a»»^^*^^^^ ^ 
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— " Calm yourselves, my lords," pursued dmrcMll, with perfeet 
sang&oid. '* I have accidentally become acquainted witn your 
sentiments, but be assured your secret is safe with me. It is on 
this very subject that I have come to talk with you. Suppose 
we return to our allegiance, and assist the king to his own 
again. Give me your hands upon it, and I will undertake to do 
it." — " Command me in everything," cried Clarendon, eagerly. 
— ** I will give you both my hand and my sword," cried Corn- 
bury. "1 would give my life to be revenged on this Dutch 
boor." "You shall have ample vengeance," said Churchill. 
** Join me, then, in an hour in the Home-park, and we will go 
off to the king together." 

And taking his leave, he proceeded to his own apartments. 
As the time appointed for the meeting drew nigh, ne hastily 
equipped himself, and was descending to the court, when he 
found the stairs occupied by a ^ard, one of whom stepped up 
to him. " I am sorry to intrude upon you, my lord," said the 
officer ; " but the prince has commanded me to place this paper 
in your hands."—*' Ha ! an arrest ! " cried ChurchiU. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MOOB BBCBIVB8 DISHEABTBKINa IKTBLLIGEKCB. 

The feelings of James on re-entering Whitehall, after the 
perils he haa incurred, were not such as mi^ht have been ex- 
pected. His joy was saddened by the reflection that, in those 
around him, he could see only tne constant opponents of his 
arbitrary policy, while the sycophants whom he nad loaded with 
favour, and who had been so loud in their professions of loyally, 
were ranged on the side of his antagonist. More bitter stUl 
was the thought that he must number his own children among 
his enemies. The public rejoicings for his return did not close 
with the day. At night the cil^ was illuminated; bonfires 
blazed before Whitehall ; and a grand display of fireworks took 
place in the Park. James himself, with£:awing from his cour- 
tiers, and attended only by Moor, was a spectator of the scene 
from a window of the Ibanquetting house. While he was thus 
employed. Saint Leu was suddenly introduced. 

" God preserve your majesty ! " said the latter, falling on his 
knee before the king ; *' I have come to assure you of the safety 
of the queen." And he presented Jttme^ mth a. &e«led packet, 
which the monarch pressed to laia laeasV., asA ^etv ^jEsi^^n^ 
regarding the messenger, proceeded \o ^© iMiet «^«s\5aEc^A. 
" Where ia SabineT " cried :M:oot, u^ ^ootv^ ^ ^rjj^-!'^ 
rge.~"Xost to you for ever," xepUed W^l^^^^^^^ 
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are aware tiiat it was the intention of King Louis to place her in 
a convent, if she re^ed to abjure the reformed reugion. On 
our arriyal in France this purpose was formally notified to her, 
and in order to mortify Lauzun, Louvois, who knew what was 
passing, allowed the king no rest till he took the first steps in 
the cruel scheme. But in the interim Queen Mary informed 
the monarch of her attachment to you, and spoke of you so 
highly, as one who had displaced the most heroic devotion to 
your sovereign, and who enjoyed her especial favour, that 
Louis declared he would consent to your espousing her, if it 
were not for the fatal doubt that rested on your birth. —" Fatal, 
indeed ! " exclaimed Moor, bitterly. — " I hoped to remove this 
doubt," said Saint Leu. " But Louvois now became urgent for 
Sabine's conversion, and it was impossible to accomplish my 
purpose in the time ; and in this dilemma Lauzun revealed the 
whole affair to Madame de Maintenon. By her advice it was 
arranged that Sabine should return with me to England, but if 
my hope of being able to make good your claims should not be 
realised, she was to retom to France. I have only to add, that 
the hope I entertained has been completely overthrown." — " Yet 
you speak as if it had been well-grounaed," cried Moor. — " I 
made certain of success," answered Saint Leu. — " But you say 
Sabine is in England. Where is she P oh ! where is she r" cried 
Moor, distractedly. — " You cannot see her," replied Saint Leu. 
'* I am bound by a solemn promise to take her back to France. 
And see, I am summoned by the king. Farewell—for ever ! " 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

HOW JAMES WJlB AOAIN FBEVAILBD UPON TO FLT. 

Thb clock of Saint Martin's Church had just told the hour of 
midnight as a sedan-chair, borne by two men, hurried along 
Charing-Cross, towards the statue of Charles the First. At this 
point a man muffled in a cloak, who had previously been con- 
cealed behind the statue, walked up to it, and before the chair- ■ 
men could interfere let down the sash of the door, when he 
ascertained that the only inmate was a ladv. The latter exhi- 
bited no alarm at his intrusion, but pulled the check-string, and 
the chairmen slackened their pace, while the stranger walked on 
by the side of the chair. 

" I have been anxiously expecting your ladyship," he said in 
a low tone. ** The hour I appointed mtk CVfioaOssfiLSsi -^^k^^-vs^ 
he has not yet come. What ia to \i© ^oti^^"— ""^SuRPs^^^SsaS^^ 
sareljr cannot he at a loss how to act \tv a^j ^o^^'^^^PSJO^^a-* 
the lady, in an egually low voice. " ^xJ^t ^^ eV>»^fe;^ '^^'^ 
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and that may answer our purpose as well. Enough for us that 
it is in our power to seat the king more firmly on the throne 
than ever." There was a brief pause. 

" May I askyou one question, Lady Oglethorpe F " said Halifax, 
at lengtn. " When you speak of Churchill being unable to come 
to-night, have you any reason to suppose that his absence is in- 
voluntary P " — '* I have heard that he has been arrested, but I 
do not believe it," replied Lady Oglethorpe, hesitatingly. *' In 
any case, you will not forsake the king." — " Bely on my devo- 
tion to him," returned Halifax. *' But you shall hear more 
to-morrow, and meanwhile I bid your ladyship farewell." 

With this he turned away, and proceeded with a auick step 
towards Whitehall, musing over the information he haa received. 

'*Yes," he thought, "ner ladyship will indeed hear more 
to-morrow, but that will be no fault of mine. I would have 
saved him if I could, but I cannot run such a great risk alone, 
and these time-servers cannot be trusted. If Churchill has been 
arrested he has bjr this time betrayed all he knew, and my own 
safety depends entirely on my falnlling the prince's wishes. I 
have now no alternative." Full of these reflections he approached 
the palace-gate, and, giving the pass-word to the sentinel, entered 
the court-yard, when he made his way towards two men who 
were standing behind a neighbouring projection. 

" I have kept you waiting, my lords," he said, '' but we will 
not delay any longer. You have the prince's written order, 
Lord Defamere, have you not P " — " It is here,'" answered a stem- 
looking man, producing a paper ; ** but I woiild not exalt over a 
fallen enemy. Let Lord Shrewsbury take charge of it."— 
" That is not the prince's wish," observed Shrewsbury, hastily. 
" He mentioned you, and really I see no use in my going into 
the palace at all. It is a very perilous as well as disagreeable 
business, for the king is still all-powerfVil here." — " We need not 
hesitate on that account," sneered Halifax, " for Count de Solms 
is at hand with a strong force of the prince's guards, and in a 
ftw moments the palace will be invested by them." — " Let us 
seek the king at once, then," cried Lord Delamere. ''We waste 
time in debating here." 

Halifax made no reply, but led the way to the grand entrance 

of the palace. The king had retired to his chamber some time 

previously. Assured of the safety of the ^ueen, and supposing 

himself re-established on the throne, his mind was comparatively 

easy, and, on seeking his pillow, he soon fell asleep; but his 

dreams harmonised little with his previous thoughts, and, aft«p 

M while, he awoke with a start. In the alarm of the moment he 

%neied he heard a noise, and wa& Ta\&m^\)!vx[A^l XaXaWq.^ ^hen 

ffi curtaina of the bed wet© drwRii \iw^» wA VJs^^ "Sjk^ ^ 



^MiCm 



But cjaJm yourseU^ and Aiftteu 
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alas! the business I come upon admits of no delaj. Three 
noble lords, from the Prince of Orange, demand an mimediate 
audience with you.'* — "Ha! are they so peremptory?" cried 
James, with a frown. ** It is usual to attend on me in the day- 
time, not to arouse me at the dead hour of the nifjiit. Who are 
these courtly visitors P "*— " Your majesty's commissioner. Lord 
Halifax, is one," replied Mulgrave, " another is Lord Shrews- 
bury ; but I did not recognise the third."-**-" Ascertain who he 
is before you admit him," said James. 

The king's uneasiness increased when Mulgrave disappeared, 
and he awaited his return with intense anxiety. At length, the 
door opened, admitting Lord Halifax, who was followed hesi- 
tatingly by Shrewsbury, and by a man muffled in a cloak. 
Halifax stepped up to the bed-side. 

*' I craTe your majesty's pardon for seeking an audience at 
this unseasonable hour/' he said; "but I am charged with a 
message from the Prince of Orange, which will not admit of 
delay. His highness has directed me to deliver this packet to you.' ' 
** ijriye it me," said James, with affected firmness, as he took 
the proffered paper^ at the same time darting a suspicious glance 
at the man in the cloak. '* Will it please your majesty to read 
it P " rejoined Halifax. " It requires instant attention.' — " But, 
whatif'^I refuse it attention P" demanded James. "Methinks 
you might find more suitable employ than this, my lotd» The 
iron barons of old would hate scorned to enter theur sovereign's 
^lamber at such an hour, even to obtain a Magna Gharta* £>rd 
Shrewsbury^ too ! It is long since I have seen youi^ face, my 
lord, but I have not forgotten it. And — and — out I do not 
know your companion." '* Will it please your migesty to read 
the letter?" said the person kdluded to, without disdodmg him- 
aelf. — '* I should know that voice," muttered James. 

He fixed his eyes steadfastly on the stranger for a moment, 
then turned an uneasy look on Shrewsbury and HaHfax ; and 
finally, with a half-suppressed sigh, proceeded to read the prince's 
letter. 

"This is impossible!" he cried, after he had perused it. 
" The prince cannot think that I would leave London, when my 
affairs promise so well again. My Lord Halifax, I took you for 
xny friend; this is not a friend's part." — "You are mistaken, 
my liege," said Halifax, with feigned emotion ; " if I advise you 
to leave the capital, it is because I know your remaining here 
will only cause bloodshed, without doing you any service. 
Count Solms and the Dut<^ guards have surprised the seiktriea 
ii the park, and in a few momenta "w^XJl W^^ Vbc^^s^r^ *^b» 
palace, when jou will he a prisoner, TiewAft%C' ^^^ ^\^«^^sgi* 
ftinghis voice, and speaJdng more 8ig;o^Q»2D^'^» **^«tt.xtt.T»" 
orjrour life ; see who is wit£ me I" _ ^ ^ ^o^is^^Bi 

looking up, the king's eye feU QU l/j£a^T>^a5SiSB»»^^ 
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now thrown off his cloak, and stood at the foot of the bed, 
regarding him inteniJy. James turned deadly pale ; but if he 
hsd observed the nobleman narrowly, he would have seen more 
of sympathy tjban enmity in his countenance. 

"The prince is right," he cried. "I thank you for your 
counsel, my lord," he added, in a whisper, to- Halifax. " But I 
cannot go to Hampton Court. I will not go there. Anywhere 
else — anywhere, if it be a good air, near the sea. Say, Bochester, 
my lord — ^I will go there." — " Your majesty is aware it does not 
rest with me," replied Halifax, in the same tone ; " but I will 
speak apart with my colleagues a moment, and do you what 
service I can in the matter." 

James thankfully acquiesced, and the wily nobleman turned 
aside, and exchanged a few words in an under tone with Shrews- 
bury and Delamere. 

" Their lordships a^ree that ^our majesty shall fix your resi- 
dence at Bochester," he then said ; " but we cannot pledge our- 
selves that the prince will sanction this arrangement. And 
sinking his voice, he continued, '' For this reason, I recommend 
you to leave London instantly— even this very moment ; and I 
will myself see everything provided for your journey. I cannot 
answer for your safety here a single hour." 

At this juncture a trumpet was heard in the court-yard, 
followed by drums beating to arms, and the next moment the 
chamber-door was thrown open by Moor. 

''The Dutch guards are advancing on the palace, your 
Ta&\eBtj" he crie£ *' Thank Heaven, we can now strike a blow, 
and they will bitterly repent their temerity."— " You do not 
know what you say, sir," cried Shrewsbury, alarmed at the idea 
of a collision. " The Dutch force is 5,000 strong, and is sup- 
ported by a train of artillery. You cannot think to cope wiui 
them P " — " If a collision takes place, I cannot answer for your 
majesty's Hfe," whispered Halifax to the king. 

James looked round for Delamere, and perceived, with a 
shudder, that ho had gradually advanced to the head of the bed. 

" I wil have no fighting," he said to Moor. " Our force is 
too small, and I would not nave blood shed in vain. Go to Lord 
Craven, and bid him give up the palace to the Dutch commander." 

While the monardi was speaking, the nobleman referred to 

entered the chamber, and overheard what was said. He was an 

old man, but his appearance was still gallant, such as seemed to 

denote the hero of "the imminent deadly breach," whose youth- 

/o/ chivalry had won the heart and hand of the fair Queen of 

Sobemia. 

"I entreat your majesty to Tec«3\ VI\[i»X. ot^etT V^b %^\. ** Tha 

f!"*n& baye turned out, and are m\\i<B\>fe«X.«^m\a^wAVsMw^ 

* doubt wiiatever that I can. repuVie VJba «aOT«r--'"'^^^n«i^^ 

«o unequal, my lord." repUed 3MSxe%/* »^^ ^^s^\ w\.« 
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danger the lives of my soldiers, when there is so little chance of 
success. "No I The decree of Heaven is against us, and we 
must submit." — " Then I have worn this sword long enough," 
answered Craven, as he drew the weapon forth, " and as I can 
never wield it for another prince, I beg to lay it at your majest^''s 
feet." 

James was silent a moment ; he then extended his hand to 
Craven, who pressed it to his lips, and after looking wistfully in 
the king's face, walked slowly out of the chamber. A pause 
ensued, when James, somewhat re-assured by the presence of 
Moor, whom he motioned to remain at his side, broke the silence. 

" You must now be satisfied that I am desirous to come to 
terms with the prince, n^ lords," he said, ** and you may there- 
fore retire. To-morrow 1 shall be ready to leave London." 

Hesitating how to reply, Halifax glanced at Delamere, who 
made a gesture of assent. ** To-morrow be it then, m^ liege," 
he said. *' At eight o'clock in the morning a barge shall be in 
attendance at the privy-stairs to convey you to Eocnester." 

So saying, he led the way forth, and James and Moor were 
left alone. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE KINa QUITS ENGLAND.— CONCLUSION. 

The morning was cold and gloomy, and the clouds hung low 
over Whitehall. The banner on the roof of the banqueting- 
house drooped heavily dovm, surcharged with moisture. It was 
the standard of the irrince of Orange. A crowd had gathered 
in front of the palace-gate, whose looks evinced the liveliest 
sympathy for the king, while they conversed together in knots, 
or stood in circles round some noisy newsmonger, or scowled 
. in silence on a strong force of Dutch soldiers, who kept the 
gateway. At last there was a general stir among the multitude, 
and a small party of horsemen rode up and made their way to 
the gate, the people receiving them with a low hum of welcome, 
and uncovering as they passed. Biding into the court-yard, the 
new comers alighted and entered the palace,* where they were 
received by a page, who, in obedience to their commands, was 
about to lead them to the king, when James was observed 
descending the grdnd staircase, leaning on the arm of Moor, and 
followed By HSifax, Shrewsbury, and Delamere. Thie fallen 
monarch was pale and dejected, and so feeble that he paused^ 
every two or three steps, to rest. H.e Yoc^'fe^ ^'^^S:^ '*K^!^^^ 
favourite attendantB, who, hearing oi\i\a a^^TO«»s?si\si% ^«"^fi^^!«» 
had gathered in the passage to bid"h\m iia««^» ^^^'^x^^ 
TCBtram their tears as he drew mgb. TVie ^«5^55 "^ri^^ 
amred sank on their knees as ttie \axi^ ^jgr^xo^wa^- 
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•isted of the Earls of Nottihgham, Aylesbury, and Arran, and 
Lords Melfort and Dundee. 

" We have just heard of your majesty's intention to quit the 
capital," cried Nottingham, " and as we consider such a course to 
be not only ruinous to you, but highly prejudicial to your 
people, we have come to implore you to aoandon it. Credit us, 
sire, TOUT affairs are in a very promising condition, and notibing 
but the step you contemplate can prevent a happy arrangement 
of them." — " This interruption is ill-timed, my lord," cried Dela- 
mere, sternly. " His majesty's determination is fixed, and if he 
should recede from it, the Frince of Orange has commanded 
that he be taken hence by force." — " What is that you say, my 
lord P" cried Dundee, drawing his sword. "By force I — can! 
have heard aright P" — "Do not quarrel on my account," inter* 
nosed James. "My resolution is fixed to go to Eochester. 
But, by your leave a moment;" and he waved Halifax, Dela- 
mere, and Shrewsbury to one side. 

He paused till the three noblemen had drawn back, and then 
stepped into the midst of his little knot of friends. 

" You see I must go," he said, in a whisper ; " they surprised 
me in the night, and made me a prisoner. But this is not all. 
I have been warned that it is intended to assassinate me." 

His auditors regarded each other in horror. . ' 

" My liege, 1 would still advise vou not to quit London," said 
Nottingham; "but if you are determined to do so, we will 
attend you to Eochester, and see you placed in safe hands. 
That done, we will take the best care we can of your interest here." 
^ James made no reply. His attention had again begun to 
wander, and after looking vacantly at the lufflictod nobks, he 
silently resumed his way. The whole company walked slowly 
after him — many of the humblest servants of the palace follow- 
ing in the rear, weeping aloud. It was like a funeral procession 
— the king leading the way, and seeming, indeed, the chief 
mourner. Many persons who held offices about the court, at 
who possessed mterest there, and thus obtained access to the 
privy-garden, had collected at the stairs, but they drew back as 
James came up, and took off their hats. The monarch did not 
seem to notice them, for he walked on with his eyes fixed on the 
ground till he reached the steps, when he paused, and turning to 
uie bystanders, raised his hat. The crowa could no longer sup- 
press their emotion, and many burst into tears, while others fiAl I 
on their ki^ees and commended him to the protection of Heaven. | 
James regarded them a moment with a vacant gaze, and tiien [ 
descended to the barge, where he ytqa leoeived by several Dutch I 
oflcers ajid the crew with the c\iaVfi>TMX^\ioiio\a%. '^<^t%\R^Y^ I 
hmatily alter him, and waa ioWo^ed. >DTr >2!aft IvlVJqSvsJl x\s^<saAO 
yhen the harse pusked off axid wpvotj ^e««BiA^ VSaa t««. 
t wr«i past noon before ttie ten« TWi^wa^^^^^^^'^*^^'^^^^ 
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appearance took the authorities by sorprise ; bat a large and 
commodious house belonging to Sir Eichard Head was instantly 
repared for his reception, and after a short halt at the Town- 
all he was escorted thither by the Dutch guard. His dejection 
increased as the day advanced, and his manner became more 
and more restless, while he seemed to regard all who approached 
him with distrust. He suffered the noblemen who had accom- 
panied him from London to take leave without alluding to the 
occasion of their coming, and finally, after sitting for some time 
in gloomy meditation, withdrew to his bed-6hamber. Moor, who 
had been unremitting in his attendance upon him, was now able 
to retire, but haunted b^ a fear that some violence might be at- 
tempted, he could not dispose himself to sleep, and he ultimately 
arose, and again sought the presence of James. He found him 
in his chamber in conference with Lord Dundee and the Bishop 
of Ely, who were imploring him to return to London. While 
they were thus engaged, they were unexpectedly joined by the 
Duke of Berwick. 

** I am glad to find your majesty," said the latter. " I arrived 
in town this morning, after you nad gone, and received a com- 
munication of such moment that I instantly galloped after you. 
I must ask the favour of a private audience." 

Dundee and the bishop now took their leave, and withdrew, 
and Moor also was retiring, but James motioned him to remain. 

" My liege, you have been made the instrument of your own 
ruin," said Berwick. "The traitor Halifax came to you this 
morning, as a friend, but he was a wolf in sheep's clotmng. He 
has exposed you to the very peril from which he pretended to 
preserve you. The invader has entered London, at the head of 
his army, and has been received in silence by the multitude. It 
is thought that a rising will take place in your favour ; and, 
though, at first, it was only deemed necessary to induce you to 
flee the country, it is now judged expedient to get rid of you for 
ever." 

** We will take horse at once, and make for the coast," cried 
James, in alarm. 

** That would ruin all," rejoined Berwick, ** for I find the 
house is guarded with unusual strictness ; but I will secure a 
French lugger, which is lyin^ at Chatham, to carry us to France ; 
and if your majesty will be m readiness, will contrive to get you 
off at midnight." James readily acceded to this arrangement, and 
after a few words more, Berwick withdrew, leaving the king and 
Moor to make their preparations. 

James became very uneasy as tlie m^\. ^tcsr ctq., ^so^'^^^awt 
shared his apprehensions. The latter, m^e^^, ^^er^^^ ^^^^« 
auspicious-looking men prowling about. t\ift ^^^^^^'^^'^^^St 
Bented themaelvea to belong to tlie ga«c^» ^3iw\. V^ ^^"^^ ' 
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inquiry, tliat they had come after them from L6ndon ; and iij| 
circumstance increased his uneasiness. 

Midnight came at last. Muffled in their cloaks. Moor 
the king waited anxiously for the Duke of Berwick ; bat 
heavy moments passed on, and the duke did not fmatw 
appearance. One — ^two o'clock struck, and still there WM 
sign of his coming. The delay filled them with a the 
fears. Had he failed in his design of hiring the Frendi li 
or had his purpose been discorered by the guard, and m< 
taken to frustrate it P Tortured with suspense, James wi 
restlessly about the room, forgetting thAt his footsteps <n , 
alarm the ^ard, while Moor stood prepared to defend him w 
his life agamst any hostile attempt. At length they hei^ i 
noise in me passage, and the door was softly opened by 

** All is ready, my liege," said ttie duke. " Pollow, 
silent.** 

So saying, he led the way forth, and passed down a back 
case to a small door, which he opened, and they descended! 
flight of steps into a yard. From this another door broiigM 
them to the road, and proceeding a short distance they oBiaets 
ike river. Here they found a bSit manned by two iJinm. ttl 
Moor was about to leap into it, with the view of hsodiiigii 
James, when the monai^ held him back. 

*'I will not take lyou ' any farther, my young friend^" wl 
James. ''I am going to seek an asylum at a foreign oow( 
where I slialL not require your services, and were it otherwU 
I would not carry you with me at a time when it is essential ti 
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received a packet &om Barillon, enclosing the certificate 
mother's marriage with Lord Mauvesin, which secures jm_^ 
succession to the title and estates. Take it,** he added, prsMo 
ing him with a packet, *' and with it, the consent of Xing Loll 
to your union with Mademoiselle Saint Leu, whom you willfla 
in London with Lady Oglethorpe. Farewell ! *' 

With these words he extended his hand to the young inrij 
who sank on his knee, and pressed it fervently to his M 
Before he could regain his feet, James stepped into the hom 
which instantly put off, and conveyed him from England for erflll 
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§0fllis jof tfee g<i]j. 



Price One SHiLUNa, in Boards, New Eeyised Edition of 

ROUTLEDQE'S QUIDE 



TO THE 



CRYSTAL PALACE, 

AND 

FABE AT SYDENHAM. 

WITH PLANS of the BUILDING, GROUNDS, and 
COUBTS, and nomeroos Dlustrations. 

ALSO THE BEST WAY TO SEE THE PALACEt BY 
WHICH MUCH TIME WILL BE SAVED. 

" Is a chenp and convenient comTpfm\ou.**^Mhenttum. 

*' An excclbnt gwdo to the various departmeuti."— iformft^ Poit, 

*' KxcccUingly cntertaiuiuc; and highly instructive."— 5KN(£ay Tinus. 

** TVill excite'interest iar beycmd the Exhibition/'— //JK«^rate(/ News, 

** We earnestly recommend this excellent Guide." — Advertiser. 

*' Ii well deserving the uotiee of the public."— Jfontiif^ CArwick, 

*' Contains interesting and valuable informatiou."— 5m». 

" Tliis work is a speaking Gmde."— ifra. 

*' Ii both piciisunt, instructive, and couciie."— Globe. 

" A very intelligent and cooiprehensive Guide." — Ohener, 

" A very ubiy compiled volume."— Dupo^M. 

" Possesses sufiicicnt merit to be of permanent value."— ^/2<u. 

" The best book tliut has appeared."— £«{Z'j Messenger. 

" As a cumplutc and interesting hand-book."— <S>co</uA Press- 

" Is a pleasant companion and useful instructor ; replete with informa- 
tion on art, science, and indiutry." — DuUin Sveidmg Packet. 

" Is the most complete that we have seen, and, quite apart from the 
Crystnl Palace, is one of the best guide-books tiiat we know."— J^^ittr^A 
Guardian. 



COMPANION TO ROUTLEDGE'S EXHIBITION GUIDE. 

Price Onz Shilunq, in Fancy Boards. 

THE TEN CHIEF COURTS 

OF 

THE SYDENHAM PALACE. 

" This book is a book to read before going to Sydenham, while going, or 
during the return. It is a book for uie chimney comer and the railway 
caiTiage, and may, we hope, be even pemsed with advantage while resting 
in the gardens of the Palace, or during the neccssair intervals of sight-see- 
ing. A large portion of these pages are selections from a series of articles 
on the Palace which appeared in tue Mhenaum, and lor the extraction of 
wliieh permission was courteously granted by the Proprietor! of that 
Vaytr."— Extract fiom Pre/ace, 
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, Still anlr Inltnstiitj Wurts. 

Price Two SmiiiNGs, Sewed, 

THE DDUCATIONAL CENSUS OF 
GEEAI BBIIAIH. 

Beag UiQUnabridgeil OfHciiLlIt?portofHoiucBHiijR,EHq, 



highly a 



aci biturHt to all cl 



. jopon thtiubjin:!. 

bniliniicul of the lle)inDii(Caiiii>, urvliidiai.uoaiu 
nBUAn LbD belief tbBE the prcKnt poliLicatkuicrfgTciit 
!re viJL meet wilb encaDJugeiaoiiL 



.lirniiy be 



BV THE AUTHOR OF " CALEB STUKEUY." 

Prina Osa Shiluno, in Boarda. 

WE ARE ALL LOW PEOPLE 
THERE, 

The Banking House," " Elinor Travis," 



NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. C. WOOD. 

Tki c Three SsiLLiNas and Sectesce, Cloth gUt. 

SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF { 
AKIMALS. 

U By lie Eev. J. G. WOOD, aiUlior of " Natnral Histoiy." 
TYilli Ulaatrnlions by Harbison Weib. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

HEW SEEIES. 

Price ONE SHILLING, 

In Faaey Cover designed bj BmsEt FoBraa. 

ANGLING: 

HOW TO ANGLE AND WHEBE 
TO GO. 

Ey ROBERT BLAKEY, With mimerouH lUuBtiationB. 
ThU Volame forms the first of a 

New Series of Books for the Country. 

They will be printed in Foolscap Svo, illustrsted with 
Engraving?, and bound in a new wrapper designed by 
BiEBET Foster. To be followed on the 1st of Augne^ 
price One Shilling, by 

I PIGEONS AND RABBITS, 

la their WILD, DOMESTIC, and CAPITVE STATES. 



Price One SntLLiNO, in BonrdB. 

IHE ROVING ENGLISHMAN; 

Beprinted by Permissioii from 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

"TliisbookiililemJlytiis cmplojinEiit of my mcmcnU of idleneu. I 
mrtiH 1 set of Inbleli bIb-eji alniu niih me, niid jotlHl ilown llio ninltu 

Jut iMlcr— imttail uf jBilinK liiio u nfouhli my >cnuM[or not coming 
M ouca when 1 ruig tlio beU."— £rlnic{/niit Fri/au. 



THE BEST WORK DM TURKEY. 

Price EioBTEEH Femcb, FaJioy BoudB. 

THE OITT OF TEE SULTAN. 
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",. ,TI THE I.IBRARIK'' 

^'Vur.RON COUSIN, 
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